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Preface. 


THE aims that I have proposed to myself in writing 
these Notes are (1) to connect the study of the Greek 
Testament more closely with the classical work of a 
public school; (2) to illustrate the history of the 
Greek language by Hellenistic usages; (3) to determine 
the meaning of Greek words, especially those not found 
in classical writings, and to explain Jewish customs to 
which reference is made; (4) to trace the train of the 
Evangelist’s thoughts ; (5) to bring out to the best of 
my power the truth in the words of Jesus. 

I have endeavoured as far as possible to form an 
independent judgment on the many difficult questions 
that present themselves to every interpreter of the 
Bible. But as Iam doubtless under greater obligation 
than I am aware of to the authorities which I have been 
in the habit of consulting, I subjoin a list of them :—the 
Commentaries of Alford, Olshausen, and particularly 
that of Godet; Bruder’s Concordance ; the Grammars ee 
of Jelf and Winer (the last named has been of constant® a . | 


and special service) ; the Modern Greek Grammars of 
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Corfe, Donaldson, and Clyde; also Geldart’s A/odern 
Greek Language ; Schleusner’s Lexicon ; the Indices of 
Schweighaiiser to Polybius and to Epictetus ; Lobeck 
on Phrynichus; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; Dr. 
Edersheim’s The Temple and its Services, etc., in the Time 
of Fesus Christ; Thomson’s The Land and the Book ; 
Dr. Tristram’s Topography of the Holy Land and 
Natural History of the Bible. 

In addition to this list, I am bound gratefully to 
mention how much I owe to the many suggestions and 
kind encouragement given me by several of my present 
and former colleagues at Wellington College, to whom 
I have submitted these sheets as they passed through. 
the press. | 

A. C. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 
August 1875. 


Manuscripts. 


THE MSS. specially referred to in these notes are :— 


x. Codex Sinaiticus. This is probably the oldest MS. — 
now extant, and is assigned to the fourth century. It 
was discovered by Tischendorf in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai in 1859, and is now at 
St. Petersburg. | 


A. Codex Alexandrinus. This MS. belongs to the 
fifth century. It is now in the British Museum, having 
been presented to Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who had previously brought it 
from Alexandria in Egypt. 


B. Codex Vaticanus. Probably contemporaneous with 
x. It is now, as the name implies, in the Vatican 
Library. 


C. Codex Ephraemi rescriptus. A palimpsest ; t.e. on 
the vellum which contained the worn-out ancient 
letters (the value of the MS. not being recognised) were 
written the works of the Syrian Saint Ephraem. In 
the seventeenth century, however, the older writing was 
observed beneath the more modern words, and a great 
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portion of this valuable 7/t4-century Codex has been 
recovered and published. 


D. Codex Bez@. AMS. of the szxth or seventh century ; 
it has both a Greek and Latin text. It is now in the 


Cambridge University Library, to which it was presented 
by Beza in 1581. 


ERRATA, 


Page 57, last line, for Synoptics read Synoptists. 


175, line 5, for reveal read reveals. 


ST. LUKE: : 


LIFE AND STYLE OF WRITING. 


"THE authorship of the third Gospel has been attri- 
| buted from the earliest times to the Lucas or Luke 
who is thrice mentioned by name in epistles written 
by St. Paul during his second imprisonment at Rome. 
In Col. iv. 14. we read—domdleras byds Aoveas 6 iatpos 
6 ayarnros, Kal Anuads; Philemon 23, 24, domdfovral 
oe ’Erradpas 0 cuvatypddwros pou év Xptor@ *Inood, 
Médpkos, ’Aplotapyos, Anpuas, Aovrds, ot cuvepyol pov ; 
2 Tim. iv. 11, Aovkds éote povos per’ Ewod. 

These passages contain all that is known with 
absolute certainty of St. Luke. From them we learn 
that he was a physician, and a friend and companion 
of St. Paul at Rome, but not a fellow-prisoner like 
Aristarchus and Epaphras, who are expressly called 
cuvatyparwro. From the context of the first pass- 
age quoted, where a distinction is drawn between the 
converts who were of the circumcision and those who 
were uncircumcised, it may be inferred that St. Luke 
was of Gentile and not Jewish origin. Some have 
conjectured that, as in the case of Timothy, one of his 
a was Greek, the other Hebrew. 

rs e 
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Of this Evangelist’s birthplace and early life nothing 
is recorded in the Bible. According to Eusebius and 
Jerome, he was a citizen of Antioch; but the statement 
may be merely an inference from St. Luke’s writings, 
and cannot be received as an undoubted fact. 

The name Lucas is a contracted form of Lucanus. 
If it is true, as has been asserted, that this contraction 
in -@s is one often found in names of slaves and freed- 
men, we have a slight indication that the Evangelist 
belonged to that class; an indication which is con- 
- firmed by the calling he pursued, for the physician’s 
art was at that period most frequently practised by 
Greek slaves and freedmen. 

For additional incidents in the life of St. Luke we 
must refer to the Acts of the Apostles. We are in- 
deed here confronted by the question of the author- 
ship of that book. But the unvarying voice of antiquity, 
the evidence of style, and the difficulties involved in 
any other hypothesis, scarcely allow us to doubt that 
St. Luke is the author of the first Church history as 
well as of the Gospel that bears his name. 

Assuming this to be true, we find that St. Luke first 
joined St. Paul at Troas, and proceeded with that 
apostle and Silas to Philippi, where it seems probable 
that he remained for some time, for in Acts xvii. the 
first person (ets), which implies the narrator's presence, 
is dropped, and not resumed till chap. xx., when 
St. Paul again visits Macedonia and travels through 
Troas, and along the coast of Asia Minor to Tyre, 
Czesarea, and Jerusalem. From that time St. Luke 
attached himself closely to St. Paul, remaining by his 
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side during his captivity at Czsarea, and accompany- 
ing him in the perilous voyage to Rome. In Rome 
St. Luke was with St. Paul both in his first and second 
imprisonment, faithfully clinging to his friend even 
when all others had deserted him. | 

Nothing is more probable than that St. Luke wrote 
his Gospel when thus enjoying the close companionship 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. An interesting conjec- 
ture has been made in reference to this. It has been 
thought that those papers and parchments for which 
St. Paul wrote anxiously to Timothy, were documents 
required by the historian St. Luke, who was now 
alone with the apostle, and possibly engaged in the 
composition of the Acts of the Apostles or of the 
Gospel. However that may be, the traditions that 
would place the writing and publication of this Gospel 
at Antioch, at Alexandria, or in Achaia and Beeotia, 
cannot be regarded as authoritative. 

Closely connected with this question is that of the 
nationality and position of Theophilus, to whom St. 
Luke dedicates his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
If we believe that St. Luke wrote at Rome, Theophilus 
was in all probability a converted Greek freedman who 
had risen to such high dignity at the Imperial Court as 
is implied by the official appellation xpdriore. In that 
case he would have a claim, both by his nationality and 
by position, to receive the dedication of a work intended 
primarily for the Christians of the Roman Church, 
in which the Greek element appears to have been pre- 
dominant. 

Besides the scanty authentic records of St. Luke’s 
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life, there are certain traditions to be noticed. It has 
been asserted by some that St. Luke was among the 
seventy disciples. This is not only improbable, if we 
recollect the nationality of St. Luke, but may be said 
to be almost disproved by the preface to the Gospel. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting aspects of St. Luke’s 
position is, that he was not an eye-witness of the 
wonderful works which he describes—not a personal 
follower of Jesus—not a Jew—not himself familiar with 
the scenes of our Lord’s ministry. In this respect St. 
Luke’s work, as compared with that of St. Matthew or 
St. Mark, approaches that of the modern scholar who, 
at a distance from the theatre of events which he 
narrates, collects evidence from every quarter, balancing 
the relative value of testimony, rejecting what is false 
and retaining what is true. We know of course that 
the writer of the Acts was in Jerusalem, and at Cesarea, 
but it does not appear that he was familiar with the 
villages and towns of Galilee and Samaria. 

_ By another tradition, Christian art has been taught to 
recognise in St. Luke the first Christian painter. There 
is indeed no contemporary or trustworthy authority for 
this legend, which cannot be traced back further than 
the tenth century. The tradition grew up in the East, 
where painting is a sacred art; and when, at the time 
of the renaissance, Greek culture for the second time 
made its way into Italy, St. Luke came to be regarded 
as the initiator and patron of Christian pictorial art. © 
The story may be untrustworthy; but the belief in 
its truth has not been without considerable influence 
in the history of Painting. The alliance between 
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religion and zsthetic beauty is an important historical 
fact with which the name of St. Luke is indissolubly 
connected. 

It is certain that medizval art in its prime lingered 
most lovingly over those scenes of the Gospel history 
which are recorded by St. Luke alone. By this Evan- 
gelist the great Italian painters were inspired to portray 
exquisitely the simple Mother and her Divine Child, the 
common childhood of Jesus and of John the Baptist, 
the Annunciation, the Salutation of Elisabeth, ‘the 
thanksgiving of Anna and of Symeon. It may be 
surmised, then, that this attractiveness of St. Luke’s 
Gospel to artistic feeling has itself been the cause of a 
connection fruitful in noble and beautiful results. 

Tradition has also busied itself with the Pauline in- 
. fluence to be traced in this Gospel. From the converse 
between the great Apostle and the Evangelist, and from 
the experience they had shared, doubtless arose that 
oneness of feeling, and even of words and language, 
which has persuaded some to see in the Gospel of St. 
Luke the Gospel of St. Paul.. In one sense, indeed, it is 
true that St. Luke’s is the Pauline Gospel; but not 
true in any sense that would deprive St. Luke’s Gospel 
of its distinctiveness or originality. Doubtless the same 
hopes animated both Paul and Luke. Both saw the 
same future for Christianity. Both gladly recognised 
in their Master's teaching germs of the wide spread of 
the Christian faith. Yet each had his peculiar gift of 
the Spirit. It is almost possible to demonstrate that 
a Gospel by St. Paul would have differed from a Gospel 
by St. Luke. Compare, for instance, the manner in 
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which St. Paul presents the Gospel to his hearers at 
Antioch in Pisidia, with the literary form of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. 

The influence of St. Paul on St. Luke’s Gospel, so far 
as it can be traced, is exactly that which one would 
expect in the case of two friends who are entirely at one 
on some great question, but whose literary modes are 
different. We perceive a similarity of thought, and even 
of words, but a diversity of style. To one was given the 
power of luminous and truthful narrative ; to the other 
logical acumen, and the power of clear-sighted applica- 
tion of the Gospel principles to practice. There is one 
_and the same Spirit breathing through the writings of 
each, but in each we trace the characteristics of a human 
intellect essentially different from that of the other. 

It has often been said that St. Luke is the scholar 
among the Evangelists. This statement must be 
received with some reservation. If a comparison of 
parallel passages in the Synoptic Gospels be made, 
it will by no means always appear that St. Luke 
employs classical expressions more than the two other 
Evangelists; in fact, the reverse of this is sometimes 
found to be the case! Again, no writer in the New 
Testament has been more entirely carried away by 
the Hebrew idiom than St. Luke. The opening chap- 
ters of his Gospel are wholly cast in a Hebrew mould, 
with the exception of the preface. In that preface, 
to which there is nothing parallel in the other Synop- 


1 Compare, ¢g., Matt. iv. 1, Mark i. 12, with Luke iv. 1; Matt. 
xix. 13, Mark x. 13, with Luke xviii. 15; and Matt. xxv. 14, foll., with 
Luke xix. 12, foll. 
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tics, St. Luke shows himself capable of a purely Greek 
style. But there is a marked difference between the 
style of the preface and the style of the rest of the 
Gospel or of the Acts. For the most part, St. Luke 
employs the familiar idioms of the common people. 
It has been remarked that none of the New Testa- 
ment writers abound in vernacular expression or in 
modernisms so much as this author. The truth seems 
to be that, so far as the Gospel is concerned, it is rather 
in the systematic historical arrangement of his subject, 
and in the use of particular classical words, than in 
avoidance of popular diction or Hebraisms, that St. 
Luke gives proof of superior Greek culture. 

The frequent use. of Polybian words by St. Luke 
leads to the belief that he was familiar with that 
author. Nor is this an unlikely supposition, for the 
work of Polybius was the principal source from which 
the conquered nations derived their acquaintance with 
the history of victorious Rome. 

St. Luke is an historian in the true sense of the word. 
He is a diligent inquirer after truth; a careful sifter of 
facts. Inspired writer he was; but let us not allow 
ourselves to think of inspiration as independent of the 
historian’s toil and the painstaking carefulness which 
the inspired writer himself admits. The sudden de- 
parture from the style of the preface in the succeeding 
narrative, the frequent Hebraisms, the occasional abrupt 
introduction of thoughts, the use of unclassical expres- 
sions, all seem to us to arise from that a@xp/Bea, that 
truthful exactness of detail, which the aeons pro- 
poses to himself. 
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The form of the Gospel leads to the conclusion that 
it was intended for Gentile readers. The references 
to Jewish prophecy are few. In the genealogy our 
Lord’s descent is traced, not from the founder of the 
Hebrew nation, but from the common father of man- 
kind. The ministry among the Samaritans, which was 
the prelude to the spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles, is dwelt upon at length. The universal 
sympathy of Christ, His prayer for the Roman soldiers, 
His address to the women of Jerusalem—every incident 
that would appeal to the human heart or to world-wide 
feeling, rather than to Jewish exclusiveness,—is carefully 
and lovingly recorded. 

The question as to when this Gospel was written 
is interesting, but one that cannot be answered with 
certainty. Some characteristics point to a date later 
than that of either of the other two Synoptics. There 
are words and thoughts peculiar to this Gospel that 
seem to imply a Church already formed, where history 
and experience have thrown into greater prominence 
sayings of Christ that had been passed over by earlier 
writers. The supplementary character of this Gospel, 
though partly due to the aims with which it was 
written, points to the same conclusion. Again, we 
learn from the preface that St. Luke had before him 
when he wrote many statements by previous writers 
of the truths accepted by Christians. 

From the notes of character presented to us by the life 
and writings of St. Luke, we may think of him as modest, 
and affectionate, and steadfast in friendship. There is 
something touching and most interesting in the way in 
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which the historian passes silently into his own narrative, 
not mentioned by name, and only indicated by a change © 
of person—from ¢hey to we—and then, overshadowed 
by the mighty figure of the great Apostle who was 
his friend, allows his own part in the great enterprise 
to pass quite unrecorded. His name and life bear 
the closest relation to the history of St. Paul. Each 
supplies data for the history of the other. It is 
only by a comparison of the epistles of St. Paul 
with the writings of St. Luke that we know who and 
what St. Luke was; by the same method only do we 
know how, step by step, the first great missionary to 
the Gentiles was inspired to undertake his immortal 
task, and how he wrought it out to a_ glorious 
accomplishment. 


II. 
HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


WHEN the books of the New Testament were written, 
Greek had become the literary language of the world. 
Cicero had said a hundred years before that time, 
‘Graeca leguntur in omnibus fere gentibus, Latina suis 
finibus, exiguis sane, continentur'—(Pvo Archia, x. 23). 
The century that separated Cicero from St. Luke had 
not made the orator’s words less true. With few ex- 
ceptions, all that was worth hearing in philosophy or 
history was written in the Greek tongue. But the 
Greek of Thucydides or Plato was no longer extant. 
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Even the professed imitators and restorers of the Attic 
diction had lost the subtle refinement and grace of the 
ancient masters. Still more was this the case with 
the writers of the New Testament. The Greek dialect 
which the Evangelists and Apostles adopted or found 
is a far less exact representative of thought than the 
Greek that was handled by Thucydides or Euripides,— 
the middle voice is rapidly disappearing, the dual 
number is never employed, the tenses of verbs are 
losing their distinctive force, and the aorist is begin- 
ning to be used (as it actually is in modern Greek) 
to the exclusion of the synthetic perfect. The particle 
a&v, employed in the best stage of the language to 
express the most delicate shades of meaning, is met 
with far more rarely. The variety of final particles is 
almost merged in the single use of fva. The distinc- 
tion between the optative and subjunctive in dependent 
clauses no longer obtains. The infinite compass and 
pointedness of transitional particles are gone. The same 
restriction and want of variety appear in the use of 
prepositions. In fact, the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment has lost the claim which the Greek language 
once possessed, of being the truest possible reflection 
of thought. 

But, on the other hand, Hellenistic Greek was the 
language of the common people. It was sufficient to 
express the daily wants and hopes and thoughts of 
average men who were unable to appreciate the delicate 
nuances and fine shades of distinction which Greek at 
its best was able to set forth with admirable clearness. 
There seems to be a peculiar fitness in this. The book 
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that was intended for the people was written in the 
language of the people. And how happily it was 
adapted to that purpose the history of the New 
Testament sufficiently testifies. In. one sense, indeed, 
no book requires more explanation, or more fully 
repays investigation and laborious thought, than the 
New Testament; but it is equally true that no book 
bears its message more unequivocally and distinctly 
to plain unlearned men and unskilled interpreters. 
Again, the very imperfection of the language at this 
period, its inability to express fine distinctions, is a 
protest in itself. It ought to convey a warning against 
the ‘knots that tangle human creeds.’ It bears witness 
to the ddérns eis tov Xpiorov (2 Cor. xi. 3). Then, 
again, if the language has lost in beauty and déticatesse, 
it has gained in richness of association. The Attic dialect 
with all its wealth of diction was in a sense limited and 
peculiar. Its fastidious nature made it impatient of 
foreign intrusion. Hellenistic Greek, on the contrary, 
was all-embracing in its sympathies. Like Axylus, who 
sat near the wayside with a welcome for every stranger, 
this degenerate Greek opened its doors to words of 
every age and every tribe. The contributions of 
Homer and Hesiod are found side by side with 
words that are favourites with Herodotus or with 
Xenophon. Expressions long buried in the obscurity 
of a remote lyric poet leap forth into a fresh life; 
the purest Attic appears on the same page with an 
antiquated AZolic form or a modern barbarism ; words 
that have never before reached the dignity of the 
_ literary standard, that are only known to fame through 
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the Comedies of Aristophanes, now, for the first time, 
are consecrated to a nobler use. Further, the historical 
events that fill the interval between Pericles and the 
Christian era have left a trace on the language of the 
New Testament. The campaigns of Alexander, the 
despotism of the Seleucidez, the luxury of Eastern 
Satraps, the schools of Alexandria, the colonisation 
of Cyrene, the Homeric enthusiasm of the grammarians, 
lastly, the law and organisation of Rome have con- 
tributed to store the rich though barbarous magazine 
of Hellenistic Greek. 

For the scholar Hellenistic Greek has a further in- 
terest. It is the stepping-stone between the Greek 
language in its perfection and the Greek that is being 
spoken in the streets of Athens to-day. If we enjoy 
the language of Sophocles or Demosthenes, it is at 
least interesting to trace the after history of the words 
they employed. Of these, some appear to have been 
lost for ever; some have caught fresh meaning: as 
they passed the lips of modern men; others have 
been hardy enough to hold their own, and still speak 
the same thought that they evoked or echoed in the 
theatre of Dionysus. 

The scholar may well marvel at the strength and 
suppleness of a language that has survived so long, 
and shaped itself to so many diverse conditions and 
shades of thought. It is worth while to mark the 
effect of these conditions; and it will be seen that 
Hellenistic Greek did not grow degenerate in the lips 
of natives, but was corrupted by foreigners; and, just 
as the waters of a stream are coloured by the soil over 
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which they flow, so the Greek language in the New 
Testament is strongly influenced by Aramaic forms 
of expression. It is, indeed, often simply Aramaic 
thinly disguised by a Greek dress. But, on the other 
hand, there has been, perhaps, too great a tendency 
to set down every idiom that offends the scholar’s ear 
as a Hebrew mode of expression. This strangeness 
of idiom is frequently to be referred to other causes. 
Sometimes it is the influence of Latin; sometimes the 
idiom will be found to be Greek as well as Hebrew, 
but Greek of a kind that had been heretofore confined 
_ to the speech of the vulgar. 

But, besides this impress of the Aramaic dialect on 
Greek idiom, both Judaism and Christianity have 
added entirely fresh associations to particular Greek 
words. It must have been a matter of no slight 
difficulty—it was even a matter of religious peril 
—to clothe the old Hebrew thought in a Greek 
word that already teemed with heathen associations. 
The LXX. version had indeed, in some measure, 
cleared away the difficulty. But how were the new 
and sublime Christian ideas to be expressed by words 
that had heretofore only conveyed the thoughts of 
heathendom, or, at the best, those of the older dis- 
pensation? When. words like d8ns, wapddecos, xipsos, 
or like ydpus, eipnvn, evayyénov, wiotis, amdaToNos, Were 
removed from their old connotation and inspired with 
a fresh set of ideas, there was danger of defiling the 
pure religion with the false and impious theories of. 
heathenism. 

To show that this danger has been a real one, and 
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that words have refused to rise to the height of the 
thought which they were designed to express, and 
have in consequence lowered the tone of religious 
ideas, would be an interesting task. It is one that 
cannot be pursued here. But enough has perhaps 
been said to indicate that in this, as well as in other 
respects, Hellenistic Greek presents an important field 
of study to the Christian scholar. 


ITT. 
THE LITERARY FORM OF THE GOSPEL... 


ALTHOUGH Jesus Christ left no written account of his 
doctrine, but, as was usual with Jewish teachers, gave 
the precious legacy of his words to be treasured up in 
the memories of his faithful disciples, we may yet 
believe, not only that the matter of the Gospel teach- 
ing was derived from the Master’s lips, but that He 
himself also furnished the model in accordance with 
which He willed these records to be shaped and de- 
livered to succeeding ages. 

Now, in examining the literary form in which the 
Gospel was originally presented, we must not confine 
ourselves to the four written Gospels which have been 
preserved to us, but also take into consideration the 
various missionary discourses preserved in the Acts 
ofthe Apostles (which are in fact brief oral Gospels), 
and those Gospel summaries to be found in the 
Apostolic Epistles. 

In all these we shall find—due allowance being made 
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for difference of place and circumstance—a similarity 
of method in presenting the facts and in demonstrating 
the truth of the Gospel. But the first, and by far the 
most important of these discourses, are those contained 
in St. Luke’s Gospel xxiv. 25-27 and 46-48. Here 
Jesus Christ himself preaches the Gospel of the re- 
surrection in words that have, as we shall see, dictated 
the form, not only of the three written (Synoptic) 
Gospels, but also that of the oral Gospels preserved 
in the Acts. 

The two disciples whom Jesus overtook on the way 
to Emmaus had just witnessed the humiliating suffer- 
ings and death of their Master, whom they had believed 
to be the ‘ Hope of Israel.’ Their faith first wavered, 
then altogether failed. It was impossible to reconcile 
their preconceived idea of the Messiah and the king- 
dom of God with the facts they had witnessed. Jesus 
shows how false that pre-conception is, and how com- 
pletely the facts of his own suffering and death corre- 
spond with the word of prophecy, rightly understood,— 
Ovyi radra eu rabeiv tov Xpurrov, nat eicenOeiv eis rHv 
dd£ay avrod ; (Luke xxiv. 26.) Compare also ver. 46-48, 
where the important addition is made—Kal xnpvy0jvar 
él T@ dvomaTt avtod perdvotay Kal adeow apuapriov eis 
mavTa Ta evn, apEdpevov aro ‘Iepovcadyp. These two 
discourses, then, are a key to the form in which the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ was first, and still is, delivered 
to men. ; 

It is natural to suppose that the correspondence 
between the life of Christ and Jewish prophecy, would 
not be brought into equal prominence when the Gospel 
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was delivered to Jew and Gentile respectively. We 
should expect that for thé Gentile pwerdvova xal ddeocs 
apaptiav would form the main argument of an apostolic 
discourse. This we find to be the case. St. Matthew, 
who addresses himself principally to Jewish readers, 
as his narrative proceeds, continually refers back to 
the Old Testament prophecies. This St. Luke rarely 
does, but, on the other hand, gives especial weight 
to those words and acts of Jesus that more particularly 
affect the Gentile world. 

St. Paul uses one line of argument when he preaches 
in the synagogues ‘of Antioch or Thessalonica, another 
when he addresses a Gentile audience at Lystra or at 
Athens. | 

Without attempting a complete analysis of the 
various Gospel summaries preserved in the New Testa- 
ment, it may be interesting to refer to one or two of 
these in confirmation of the above remarks. 

In Acts i. 16, Peter’s first words are, as it were, caught 
from the lips of Christ—ée wAnpwodivar riv ypapny 
tavrnv. Compare with St. Luke xxiv. 26. As the 
life and death of Christ correspond with prophecy, so 
will the history of his Church. | 


The Gospel as delivered by St. Peter —Acts i. 


22-36.—1. Jesus gave proof by miracles that he was the 
Messiah (22) ; 2. He was put to death on the 
cross (23); 3. He was raised from the dead— 
the essential point of apostolic testimony and 
preaching; 4. This was foretold by David 


(25-36). 
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Compare with this the same apostle’s Gospel to the 
Gentile Cornelius and his friends, Acts x. 34-43—a 
passage which can almost be regarded as a summary 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. Mention is made of the admission 
of the Gentiles ; of the baptism of John preceding the 
advent of Jesus; of Jesus going about doing good ; of 
His death and resurrection, and the proof of them; and of 
remission of sins, through Him, foretold by the prophets. 


The Gospel as delivered by St. Paul at Antioch 
tn Pisidia-—Acts xiii. 

16-21.—Israel a chosen race. 

22-23.—David, the man after God’s own heart, of whose 
seed Jesus was born, nat’ érayyedlav. (The 
genealogies are an expansion of this state- 
ment.) - 

24-25.—John the Baptist was His forerunner—the 
preacher of a gospel of repentance. (This 
part of St. Paul’s speech exactly corresponds 
to Matt. iii. 1, Mark i. 2, Luke iii. 3.) 

26-31.—Jesus was put to death by the rulers of the 
Jews through ignorance of the prophets’ 
meaning. (This ignorance, even in the case 
of the apostles, receives many illustrations 
from the Gospels.) Thus, however, the pro- 
phetical predictions were fulfilled, as also in 
His death and resurrection. 

32.—By the resurrection of Jesus the promise of 

prophecy was fulfilled. Compare, again, the 
words of Jesus himself, Luke xxiv. 44-46. 
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3 3-37.—Ps. ii. quoted in support of this, and explained. 
38.—The doctrine of perdvoca stated. 
39.—Forgiveness of sins through Christ— Luke xxiv. 

47. 

This may be termed particularly a Gospel of the 
resurrection, the miracles and teaching of Jesus not 
being referred to, but the Bacvrela and perdvoa are 
clearly preached. 


Summary of St. Paul’s Preaching at Thessalonica. 
Acts xvii. 3. 


There is an instructive, though very short analysis 
of an oral Gospel here, almost in Christ’s own words 
(Luke xxiv. 46)—éavotywyv cab tapariéuevos Ste TOV 
Xpeocrov eer wadetv cal avacrhvar éx vexpar, Kat 
Stu ovTés EoTw o Xproros ‘Incods bv éyo xatayyérrw bpiv. 

Besides these examples from the Acts, we may 
adduce, as indicating the same acknowledged form, the 
summary of the Gospel, 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4, and warnings 
against false Gospels founded on different models, 
2 Cor. xi. 4, Gal. i. 6, 7, and 1 Tim. vi. 20. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. LUKE. 


EvayyéAtov xara Aovxav] The Gospel according to Lucas 
or Luke, z.¢. as Lucas delivered it. This is the spwros Adyos 
referred to, Acts i. 1. 


I. 1—4. PREFACE. 


1, érexeipnoav] The force of the aorist may be retained 
here,—‘ since many undertook to write, I determined,’ etc. 
The aorist is often used in classical Greek when it would be 
more natural to use the perfect definite in English. It is not 
correct in such cases to say that the aorist is used for the 
perfect, but that the Greek idiom differs from the English 
idiom in this: that where we use the perfect definite, ze. 
connect the past action with the present time, the Greek 
idiom only marks the action as past. Again, when the Greek 
aorist seems to be used for the present, the fact is that in 
English the present is used to denote what is actually past, 
though only just past,—a point of time more accurately indi- 
cated in Greek by the use of the aorist. 

At the same time, the aorist, being, as Buttmann says, ‘an 
aggressive tense,’ has gradually superseded the perfect. In 
modern Greek there is no synthetic form for the perfect 
definite as distinguished from the aorist. The commencement 
of this tendency may be traced in the New Testament writers. 

(x) Instances occur where the aorist and perfect are used 
in the same sentence where it would perhaps be fanciful to 
draw a distinction ; see ch. 1x. 7, Acts xxii. 15. The fact 
that in Latin there is a single form to represent the aorist and 
perfect definite may have influenced Greek in this direction. 
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(2) In some passages the reference to the present is too 
close to be ignored, as ch. xiv. 18, 20: d@ypév Hydpaca . 
yuvaixa éynua. (3) In Col. i. 21 the temporal particle vuvi 
is joined to the aorist: kat bas more OvTas dary Aorpiopévous 
Kat €xOpots tH Stavoig év trois Epyots tois rovypois, vuvi ne: a.ro- 
Kari Aager, K.7.A. 

értxeipetv occurs only in this passage of the New Testa- 
ment, and Acts ix. 29, of 8 éweyxeipovv avrév dveXetv: its 
. force is either that of (1) taking in hand, or (2) attempting, 
with an implied notion of failure; cf. the use of aggred? in 
Latin, ‘Magnum rescindere coelum aggressi,’ Aen. vi. 583. 

dvardgacOar| A verb not elsewhere found in the New 
Testament, and rare in other authors. It is used in Plutarch, 
968 c, of repeating by one’s-self a lesson already learnt—dva- 
ratrépevos Ta pabypara Kai peXerov: here ava gives the idea 
of re-arrangement. 

1. rAnpodopeiv] Literally ‘to bring full’ (measure) ;—(1) in 
passive, of persons, ‘to be fully certified,’ ‘assured,’—cf. Rom. 
lv. 21, rAnpopopn Geis Gre 6 ewipyyehrau, Suvards ore kat roujoas : 
Rom. xiv. 5, éxaoros év rp idip vot wAnpopopeio Be : (2) of 
things, ‘to be fully believed, > 2 Tim. iv. 17, 0 Kupuos eveduva- 
pouce pe iva bi.’ uot 7d Knpvypa wAnpohopynOy Kai dxovoy mavra 
ra, €0vm : and (3) in a literal sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5, tv Siaxoviay 
cov wrAnpopdpyoov, ‘give full measure of,’ ‘fill to the full,’ 

fulfil.’ In modern Greek the verb has the meaning of ‘to 
persuade,’ ‘ inform.’ 

npiv|] Us Christians. 

2. Kafas . . . rot Adyov] This adverbial clause qualifies 
dvardé. Su#ynowv, and more particularly dvardf£acOac : Seyynou 
is qualified by wept 7. 7. €v Ny. 7. 

az’ apy7ns| From the beginning of Christ’s life and ministry. 

avrémrat kat virnpérat tov Adyou] Either (1) eye-witnesses 
(of the life and actions of Christ), and ministers of the Word, 
#.¢. deputed to preach the Word ; or (2) eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word, z.¢. Christ,—vrov Adyov being used in 
the same sense as in Johni. 1. Taken thus, rov Adyou would 
qualify avrémrat as well as trnpérar. 

trnpéerns] Originally a rower, distinguished from vavrac and 
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ertBdrat, Dem. 1209, piodorts ots tais trnperiats Kai Trois 
emtBdrats Kata pyva édisovv. The hardest work fell on the 
vrnpérat, hence generally a worker, servant, minister, especially 
with reference to a master. John Mark is the tmnpérys to 
Paul and Barnabas (eZyov ré xat 'Iwavynv imnpérnv, Acts 
xiii. 5), just as Joshua was trnpérys to Moses, Elisha to Elijah. 

3. rapnKkoAovOnxdre] ‘Since I have followed carefully.’ apa- 
xoAoveiv is a philosophic word, used of following with intelli- 
gence the discourse of a teacher; cf. 2 Tim. iii. 10, od & 
wapyKoAovOnkds pov rH Siacxadig: Epict. Déss. ti. 24. 19, 
pyre Adyp wapaxoAovOov pyre dmodei Fer, 

dvwOev] ‘From above.’ Used—{1) of place, Matt. xxvii. 51, 
T) KaTaréracpa TOU vaov éryicOn eis S00 dro avwHev ews Karu : 
(2) in an especial sense, from heaven, John iii. 7,. yevvnOy vac 
dvwGev: James iii. 17, 7 dvwOev copia: cf. Epict. i. 13. 3, 
ris airis dvwOev xaraBoAjs, of the same divine origin; cf. John 
xix. 11, where dvw0ev = ‘from the superior court, or power :’ 
(3) of ¢me, in this passage and Acts xxvi. 5, mpoytvwoKovres 
dvwOev, also Gal. iv. 9, ois rdAw advwlev SovAcdew OéXere, to 
begin again and serve. 

dxptBas] A word used of scientific knowledge, especially of 
mathematics,—‘ exactly,’ ‘accurately ;’ cf. Arist. Ath. Vic. 1. 
iii. 1; 7d axpuBes ovy Gpoiws ev araci éri(nTntéov. 

xaGeEns| ‘In order—not necessarily implying order of time, 
but that the various events and sayings are arranged and 
selected systematically and with a definite purpose. 

kparvore Oeddire}] Nothing is further certainly known of 
Theophilus. From the epithet xpdriore (cf. Acts xxili. 26, rq 
Kpatiorgy nyepove PyAckr), and from the fact that St. Luke 
especially dedicates to him a narrative which was clearly 
intended for the instruction of the whole Church, it may be 
inferred that he was a person of official rank. Possibly he 
was a Greek freedman who had risen to eminence at Rome, 
as many of his compatriots had done. 

4, iva exvyvqs| The éxt implies that additional fresh recog- 
nition of a truth which a connected restatement of facts, 
previously learnt unsystematically, always conveys. 

xaTnx7nOns| Kxarnxetv, ‘to sound down, or along,’ ‘to teach 
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by word of mouth.’ The word was used technically in the 
Church of the oral instruction given to candidates for holy 
baptism, who were called of xarnxovpevor; hence our word 
catechism. xatnxetv is late, and in the New Testament confined 
to St. Luke and St. Paul—Acts xviii. 25, odros 4v Karnxnpevos 
thy oddv Tov Kupiov; 1 Cor. xiv. 19, AX’ év exxAnoig GéAw weve 
Adyous Sa Tov vods pov AaAnoat, iva Kai GAAOvs Karnx}ow, 
_«7.A.: Gal. vi. 6, kowvwveitw 5é 6 Karn xovpevos Tov Adyov TH KaTn- 
Xovrrt, €v wacw dyaGois: in a less technical sense, Acts xxi. 21, 
KaTnxnOnoay Se wept wou Gre drocraciay SiddoKes ard Mucéus. 


The general sense of this important preface, then, is as 
follows : Former accounts of Christ’s life and work had lacked 
either accuracy or logical connection. St. Luke proposes, by 
carefully sifting the evidence of eye-witnesses, to write an 
accurate and truthful account of Christ’s life. Moreover, he 
will follow a definite order or plan, and arrange his facts in 
accordance with that plan. Such a presentation of Christ’s life 
as a whole will, he thinks, bring a confirmation of the truth to 
the mind of Theophilus. | 

Two inferences may be drawn: (1) that Inspiration does 
not exclude the idea of the human intellect exercising itself in 
weighing evidence ; (2) that those acts and-sayings of Christ 
are selected which bear especially on the particular aspect of 
our Lord’s ministry which the Evangelist proposes to present 
to his readers. 


5. év tais nu. “Hpwdov] It was near the close of Herod’s 
reign. He was one of the ‘reguli’ or subject kings of the 
Roman Empire, and had risen to power partly by some really 
great personal qualities, partly by the skilful flattery which he 
addressed in succession to Antony and Augustus—‘ Regnum ab 
Antonio Herodi datum Augustus auxit’ (Tac. Ast. v. 2). He 
was of Idumaean descent, and so by race hostile to the Jews, 
but had made a politic marriage with Mariamne, a representa- 
tive of the Asmonean dynasty. This marriage, and the great 
splendour of his Court and public works, conciliated a large 
party among the Jews to his rule. Some of his followers 
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went so far as to look for the Messiah either in Herod him- 
self or in his dynasty. In the last years of his reign and life 
the barbaric temper showed itself in acts of tyranny and gross 
inhumanity. The title of ‘Great’ was not accorded to Herod 
by his contemporaries. 

TAs “Iovdaias] A term which here comprises Samaria and 
Galilee, and the various districts which were afterwards divided 
among the sons of Herod. See note on chap. iil 1. 

édinpepias|] ‘The course’—one of the twenty-four courses into 
which the priests were divided. édnpepia is not a classical 
word, but has survived in modern Greek as an ecclesiastical 
term signifying ‘ministration’ or a ‘parish.’ Polybius has 
the expression épypepevery éri trav Epywy (xxii. 10. 6). See 
Schleusner, sub voce. 

e£ édypepias ’ABid] We learn from 1 Chron. xxiv. that in 
the time of David the priests were divided into twenty-four 
courses, that being the number of ‘houses’ or ‘ families’ into 
which the descendants of Eleazar and Ithamar had branched 
off. Of these twenty-four families, sixteen traced their 
descent from Eleazar, eight from Ithamar. The courses were 
named from the chiefs of the families. It appears further 
from Ezra li. 36-39 that only four of these priestly families 
returned from captivity. By a fresh subdivision, however, of 
the restored families, the number of the twenty-four courses 
and the original titles were retained. As the family or course 
of Abiah was not one of those which returned, it follows that 
John the Baptist, strictly speaking, did not belong to that 
family, but either to the family of Jedaiah, or Immer, or 
Pashur, or Barim (Ezra li. 36). 

If he was descended from the first named, it is interesting 
to think that John the Baptist may have been the direct lineal 
heir to the high-priesthood ; for Jeshua, the high priest in 
Ezra’s time, was of the family of Jedaiah. 

Each one of the twenty-four courses undertook in turn the 
various sacerdotal duties in the Temple from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. Again, the duties of each day were intrusted to 
one, or sometimes two, families of the ministering ‘course.’ 
Further, lots were drawn, by which the various functions were 
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apportioned to individuals.1 Of these functions the most 
honourable and the most coveted was that of burning incense 
in the holy place at the morning or evening service. 

The priest on whom the lot had fallen passed, with two 
chosen attendants, into the holy place. The attendants per- 
formed their appointed tasks and retired, leaving the priest 
alone, while the people waited outside. Then there were 
some moments of deepest stillness, during which the minister- 
ing priest awaited the signal which should be given for burning 
the incense. (During that interval of stillness we may suppose 
that the angelic vision appeared to Zacharias.) Then the 
signal was given, the incense rose, and priests and people 
throughout the temple precincts joined in silent prayer. 
Shortly afterwards a blessing was pronounced, in all proba- 
bility by the lips of the priest whose lot it was to burn incense. 
Hence the expectation of the people for Zacharias (v. 21), 
and their wonder at his delay.? 

6. Sixastos is used very much in this sense, Eur. Jon. 643, 
where observe the classical dat. r@ Oe in place of the 
Alexandrine éviiriov rod Oeod : Sixacov efvat p’ 6 vopos 9 piors 
@’ dua, | rapetye tH Oeg. 

Topevou. ev Tais évtoAais Kai Suxatwpaor| For the expression, 
which is Hebrew, not Greek, in form, see Ps. cxix. 1. 

evroAy] ‘An injunction,’ ‘command,’ used especially of the 
moral law, the Commandments: Matt. xv. 6, nKxvpwocare Thy 
evroAnv Tov Ocod, dia tHv rapddooew tov : xix. 17, THPNTOV Tas 
évroAds. 

dixacdpara] Here the ceremonial observances of the law. 

7. mpoBeB. év tats nuépars] Compare with this Lysias, 169. 
16, ovde rods dn mpoBeBnkdtas TH HAckig (bBpicev eixds) dAAG 


Tous ért véous Kal véats Tais Siavotats xpwpevors. 


1It has been thought that allusion is made to this, Rev. ii. 17, the 
fortunate lot being a pigos Aevx}. Schoetgen quotes from the Talmudists, 
‘Praefectus Templi venit tempore gallicinii, vel circa, et pulsat et sacer- 
dotes aperiunt. Tunc dicit ad ipsos: qui lotus est veniat et sortiatur : 
sortiuntur ergo, et quem sors tangit is dignus est.’ 

3See Dr. Edersheim’s The Temple, its Ministry and Services, ch. viii., 
from which most of the above particulars have been taken. 
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9. EAaxe Tod Ovpidoar] Cf. ZaodrA eAaxe rot Pacrrevew 
éxi "IopayA.—LXX. The genitive is either governed directly 
by €Aaxe, or possibly is dependent on xAnpov understood, 
Aayxdvev tov xAjpov being an expression in constant use in 
this connection; cf. éAaxe tov KANpov THs Staxovias Tavrns, 
Acts i. 17, and for a similar genitive, xpiverOar Oavdrov, 
Thuc. iii. 57, where xpiow is understood before Oavdrov. 
Aayxdverv usually takes an accusative in the sense of obtaining 
by lot, a genitive in the sense of acquiring a possession. 

10. %jv mpocevy.] The frequent use of the analytic tense 
marks the later stage which the language has reached. 

We do not find prayer expressly enjoined as part of the 
temple service, except in one instance, on the occasion of the 
offering of first fruits (Deut. xxvi. 12-15). At the same time, 
expressions occur, such as ‘house of prayer’ (Isaiah lvi. 7), 
‘Thou that hearest prayer’ (Ps. Ixv. 2), which lead us to infer 
that prayer was usual at the services of the temple, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the sacrifices were accompanied 
with prayer. After the Captivity, however, it is certain 
(Neh. xi. 17) that prayer formed part of the ordinary daily 
service. Subsequently prayer became only too much system- 
atised and formal. See Dr. Edersheim’s Zhe Temple, etc., p. 124. 

11. GpOn . . . dyyeAos] The only recorded appearance of an 
angel in the temple. 

+5 Ovoiacrhpiov Tov Gvpidpatos| This is described, Exodus 
XXXVii. 25, 1 Kings vil. 48, 1 Chron. xxvit. 18. 

12, érapdy@y implies loss of presence of mind, confusion ; 
qéBos, expectation of danger, fear. 

13, etonxdvadn] ‘ Was heard.’ 

14, d@yaAAiacis] Used three times by St. Luke ; also Heb. 
i. 9, €Aasov dyaAAdoews : Jude 24, orjaat xatevimiov ths SdEys 
avTov dpwpous év dyadhudoet, aydAAewv is the classical word 
‘to make bright,’ ‘ glorify,’ to which ayAaos, atyAy are akin. 

15. oixepa] From the Hebrew ‘ shakkar,’ to be intoxicated. 

16, érurrpéper eri «x. tov 6. avrwv] The especial work and 
duty of a prophet at all times; cf. Ezek. ili. 19. 

17. év wy, xai Suv, "HAiov . . . xapd. war. ert réxva] The 
omission of the article in this passage would be difficult to 
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justify in classical Greek. But it must be remembered that 
this is a passage where the Hebrew idiom might be expected to 
influence the Greek. And in Hebrew ‘the article is omitted 
before nouns made definite by a following genitive or suffix ; 
also very frequently in poetry.’' Parallel instances, however, 
may be found where the Hebrew idiom would not be ex- 
pected ; as ch. xix. 42, éxpvBy dd ogteney gov, and Rom. 
i, 1, eis evayyéAov Oeod, 

éxrvotpeyar| The infinitive denoting a purpose is found 
also in classical authors, especially after verbs of motion ; cf. 
pavOdvey yap Hroper | £évoe mpos dori, Soph. Qed. aaa 12; 
orparnyeiv npnuevos, Xen. Mem, ill. 2. 1. 

érurtpéyat xapdias marépwv éri réxva] Israel was torn by 
divisions ; father and son were at variance. It would be the 
work of this child to unite the nation. The centre of union 
round which the people would rally is the ‘wisdom of the 
just.’ The burden of Malachi’s prophecy is the disunion 
that has been brought about in Israel, which it is the 
mission of the new Elias to heal; see especially ii. 8-10, 
iv. 4-end. In the quotation the exact words of Malachi (iv. 6) 
are not followed. 

év dpovycet| ‘To turn to the wisdom.’ This is one of those 
- undoubted instances of the use of év for eis which are frequent 
in the New Testament. There may, indeed, be said to bea 
notion of rest as well as motion here as in other passages. 
To turn them fo, and cause them to move im, as their sphere 
of action; cf. Matt. xiv. 3, €Bero év d@vAaxg (we have both 
expressions,—to put a man zz prison, and to throw a man znto 
prison), but in their origin ets and év are identical. In old 
Greek we find év used for eis—dpetev év KovAdmedSov vadiros 
Geod (Pind. Pyth. v. 37),—and in later Greek the two forms are 
frequently confused: see John 1. 18, 6 wy eis tov KdAmov Tov 
watpés: and cf. Epict. ii. 20-23, daeAOciv ev Badaveiy: 
i. 11. 32, vov év Pw avépyy : and on the other hand, iv’ avrd 
Aovon eis oxadnv, td. iil. 22. 71. See Donaldson’s Greek 
Grammar, p. 510; Clyde’s Greek Syntax, pp. 83, 84. 

19, dsoxptOeis] For the classical dzoxpuvduevos, The 


1 Rédiger’s Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, p. 248. 
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middle voice has almost disappeared from Hellenistic Greek, 
from modern Greek entirely; compare qv Siateraypévos, 
Acts xx. 13. 

20. t600] This word is employed to mark a transition in a 
lively manner. ¢50 in modern Greek signifies ‘here.’ Com- 
pare the use of voila in French. There is a trace of this 
modern adverbial force of idov in Eur. Jon, 190, i8o0d dvd’ 
a&Opynoov, where the maiden passes from one sculptured scene to 
another. Similarly ee is used in Latin: ‘Ecce autem duro 
fumans sub vomere taurus | concidit,’ Geor. iii. 515. 

pn Svvdpevos|] In modern Greek pu is used with participles, 
never dév (ovdev for ovx). The history of this idiom seems to 
be that the participle very frequently contains the motive or 
condition of action, hence ## was generally required ; after- 
wards, from the tendency to uniformity, the usage became 
universal. ov is only once used with a participle in this 
Gospel, ch. vi. 42. Perhaps here and in other passages—e.g. 
Acts xi. 9, kal qv nuépas tpels 7) BA€twv—we may discern a 
trace of the later usage now beginning. 

On classical principles the use of 47 may be explained by 
considering that not the fact but the thought of the possibility 
of the fact is denied. 7) non rem ipsam spectat, sed potius 
cogitationem rei quam vult ex animo audientis amovere. 

dxpt is 7p.] For this attraction cf. Matt. xxiv. 38, Acts 
1, 2, 22. 

21. €v tp xpovifev] The wonder was zz the delay; the 
delay was the cause of wonder. 

va] ‘The holy place.’ The people were standing without 
in the court. | 

22. orraciav] A late word for the classical oyus, used by 
St. Luke also, ch. xxiv. 23, érraciav dyyéAwv ewpaxevar: Acts 
xxiii, 19, ovK éyevdunv areOns tH ovpaviy orracia: and by St. 
Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 1, éAevoopuas yap eis drracias kat droxaddpes 
Kupiov. 

qv Stavevwv] The analytic form (1) draws attention to the 
continuance of the state, (2) gives prominence to the verbal 
notion. 

23, Aaroupyia] (Aews-épyov), a public service (at Athens 
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certain definite state services were called Aevrovpyiar), hence 
service or ministry in the temple, afterwards a form used in a 
sacred service—the meaning of our word ‘liturgy.’ 

24. wepexpuBev] This is a late form, as indeed all the forms 
with B in xpvrrw and its compounds are. In Soph. 47. 
1145, expvpny is read for expvBnv—Veitch, sub voc. 

25. eweidev] ‘Looked upon,’ ‘regarded me so as to take 
away.’ adeAety Is epexegetical or explanatory, showing the 
result of éveidev. In Herod. i. 124 the word is not con- 
structed with an objective infinitive, as Alford seems to say, 
nor can it mean ‘condescends to do,’ but is used, as here, of 
the superintending care of the gods. 

26. év 5¢ rp pnvi r@ éxtrp| This note of time is important 
as showing the difference in age between Jesus and John the 
Baptist. 

modu ths TadtAalas, 9 dvopa Nafapér] This is one of 
those touches of description which seem to imply that St. 
Luke wrote for persons who were not familiar with the scene 
of our Lord’s life and ministry, or even that the Evangelist 
himself had not an intimate knowledge of Palestine. The 
topographical definiteness of the Acts presents a contrast to 
the style of this Gospel; cf. v. 39, and chs. iv. 31, vil. 11. 
Nazareth, a small and despised town, was built in a ‘narrow 
basin’ on the edge of barren limestone hills about midway 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the Sea of Galilee. The 
neighbouring heights fringe the plain of Esdraelon; Hermon 
towers to the north ; on the south-east are the mountains of 
Gilboa and Tabor. A city without historical incidents to 
make it famous either in the times that preceded our Lord’s 
coming or in those that followed, it possesses one single point 
of supreme interest. 

27.| Between betrothal and. marriage there was an interval 
of a year ; during that time the bride lived with her own friends. 

é€£ otxov AaBis] Joseph was of the house of David, as was 
Mary also. This is clear from v. 32, when the angel salutes 
Mary as the mother of Jesus who is the Son of David accord- 
ing to the flesh. 

28. evAoy. ov ev yuvagiv] ‘These words are omitted in B. 
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29, Suerapdx6y]. Her amazement implies that she was 
unused to visions. Mary is not represented to us as a maiden 
conversant with spiritual visitations. This is no narrative 
of an excited visionary mind. 

32. tyiorov] As in v. 35 and ch. vi. 35 without the article, 
according to the usage by which eds is so often anarthrous, 
especially in the Epistles. 

KAnOjrerac] ‘Shall be called ’=‘ shall be ;’ cf. Oea xéxAnpos 
Kumpis ovK davwvupos, Eur. “7p. 1. 

tov Opdvov AaBis] Opovos i is used frequently | of royal. power 
in classical Greek. Cf. ra Aaiov wéBovtas ed eae Kparn, 
Soph. Anz. 166. 

Jesus is here revealed as the Ximg; and it is part of St. 
Luke’s plan to set him forth in that light. The national 
thought had at this time been in great measure diverted from 
the ‘house and lineage of David,’ partly by the lustre of the 
Asmonean family, partly by the actual power of the 
Herods. 

34,] It is clear that Mary did not think of Jesus for one 
instant as the son of Joseph. 

35, vyicrov] See v. 32. 

36. ovyyevjs] ‘Belonging to the same family.’ As Alford 
remarks, we do not know what the relationship was. The 
word ‘cousin’ in the English Version is misleading zow. 

37, ov... wav]. The ov is closely connected with the 
verb ov« ddvvarjoe=Sduvicerat. So the expression means 
‘with God every word shall be of power’—‘ have effect.’ Where 
the od and was are placed in juxtaposition, the expression= 
‘not every.’ For the first construction, which follows the 
Hebrew idiom, cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, ov« dv éowOn raoa odps€: 
1 Cor. i. 29, Grws py) Kavynontat taca odp£: for the other, 
cf. Matt. vii. 21, ov ras 6 Aéywv Kupre, Kipre, cioeAXcboerar eis 
tiv BaotXrelav. 

mapa tH Oep] Cf. Matt. xix. 26, mapa dvOperrois tovro 
dSivardy éoriv, mapa 5¢ Oep ravra Suvard: Rom. ii. 11, ov ydp 
éore tpoowroAnPia mapa Oecd. 

38.] What cannot fail to strike one in this narrative is the 
restraint and calmness of the style, the absence of enthusiasm 
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or the slightest token of exaggeration. How different the 
manner in which legendary untruth is set forth! How — 
different too the form under which Art has for the most part 
presented the scene to us ! 

39.] From Nazareth there is a continuous ascent to Jerusalem 
and beyond to Hebron. For an account of the wild mountain 
district, the hill-country of Judea, see Sizaz and Palestine, p. 161. 

eis wéAtv ’Iovéa] Either’ (1) a city of Judah—if so we 
may trace here, as elsewhere in this Gospel, an inexactness 
of topographical description as compared with the Acts; or 
(2) as is more probable, the city of Juttah is meant, as this 
was a city allotted to the priests (Josh. xv. 55, xxi. 16). | 

39-45.] It 1s clear from this passage that Elisabeth knew, 
and that Mary herself knew, that Jesus was the Son of God. 
It is an interesting question how far John the Baptist also recog- 
nised this truth in his boyhood. He himself says ov« 7dev 
avrév, John i. 32; that is, in all probability, he did not recognise 
Jesus as the Messiah or the Son of God till after the Baptism. 
How false therefore, from a realistic point of view, however 
subjectively true and beautiful, are the ‘Holy Families’ of 
the great Italian masters of the Renaissance. With regard to 
the intercourse between the Baptist and Christ in their youth, 
is it not probable that, the Baptist’s parents being very old 
at the time of his birth, he may have been left an orphan,— 
without brothers or sisters, and so found in Mary and Joseph 
his nearest relatives, and in Jesus his greatest friend? Still 
for the most part the youthful Baptist’s home was in the wild 
mountain fastnesses of Judaea. 

43. iva €X@y| This use of iva with the subjunctive for the 
classical infinitive began with Alexandrine Greek, and is 
universal in modern Greek ; see note on ch. iv. 3. 

46.| This hymn of exultation may be compared throughout 
with the words of Hannah, 1 Sam. il. 1-10. 

47.] The distinction between ¥vx7 and wvedya cannot be 
pressed here ; yvx7 however may be thought to include the 
emotional, rvevya the spiritual, part of a man, that by which 
divine things are apprehended ; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10-12. 

48, éxéBrevev] Cf. the use of éfopay in Herod. i. 124, and 
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note on ch. i. 25; see also 1 Sam. i. 11, €av émeBrAérwv 
ertBreyys ert riv rareivwouv ris SovAns cov. 
tareivwotv| ‘Low estate,’ not subjectively ‘humility’ or 
‘lowliness of mind ;’ cf. Acts viii. 33, €v TH Tarevdce avrov 4 
Kpiots avrov ypOy: Phil. iii. 21, ds peracynparicg 7d cpa TIS 
TaTevurews Huov: James L 9g, 10, kavydoOw 6 ramewvds év TY 
vye adtrod cal 6 rdovows ev TH Tarevicet adrov. 
paxaptovat] ‘Shall account happy ;’ cf. 
paxaplfouev oe rérré 
Ere Sevdpéwy ex’ Expwy 
Bactdeds 8arws deldecs.—ANACREON. 


52. tywoe]. Cf. the passage from St. James quoted above, 
where the same contrast is to be observed. 

56. vréotpevev] See note on ch. ii. 39. 

58. per’ abrys|] This use of werd takes the place of the more 
classical dative ; cf. v. 72, peta TOY TaTépwv Hudv. 

59. éyévero is used here like a particle of transition. The 
construction varies ; sometimes éyévero is connected with the 
following verb by 67, sometimes by xai, ‘These constructions 
are all late. 

éxd.Aovv| ‘Were for calling,’—were going to call him Zacharias. 

62. évéevevov] This seems to imply that Zacharias was deaf 
as well as dumb. 

63. mivaxidiov] This was a small tablet, made of a thin 
piece of wood, covered with wax, which was written upon with 
a stilus. The more usual diminutive of iva is mivdkcov. 
See Aristoph. Vesfae, 169, Sére por Eidos Orws raxwr’, 7 
TLVAKLOV TYLNTEKOY. . 

64. evAoyov] Implying that the trial had been well borne. 

66. dpa] Inferential—‘then, if this be true.’ The child 
was observed from his infancy. The circumstances of his 
birth and the expectations of those around him could not fail 
greatly to influence his education. 

xeip] The hand of the Lord to guide as well as to protect. 

68.] This hymn, the prophecy of Zacharias, has been 
repeated in the service of the Christian Church for more than 
a thousand years at the least. It is the first interpretation of 
the ‘Kingdom of God’ in the highest spiritual sense. 
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Avtpworv| Strictly the act of paying the Avrpov or ransom. 
Cf., among many other passages, Rom. ill. 24, Stxasovpevoc 
Swpeav TH abrod xdpit, 6a THs arodvrpwcews THs év Xpurrp 
"Inood. 

‘Redemption to his people’ might suggest to a Jew an 
actual deliverance from the hateful yoke of the Herodian 
dynasty, and from the domination of Rome. Such a miscon- 
ception is really removed by the true explanation of the 
cwrynpia in v. 77. Yet it was long before even the twelve 
apostles clearly conceived the nature of the deliverance and 
. of the ‘Kingdom.’ 

69. Képas owrnpias|] Cf. Hor. Odes, iii. 21. 18, ‘ Viresque et 
addis cornua pauperi;’ and Ovid, 4. 4. i. 239 (quoted by 
Orelli), 

‘Tum veniunt risus, tum pauper cornua sumit.’ 

70. Sid ordparos, «.7.4.] Cf. Acts ili, 21, dia oréparos 
TdvTwv ayiwy avtov TpopyTov az’ aiwvos. It will be observed 
that aiwv is used in those passages of a limited past time. 

73. dpxov] In loose apposition to the preceding words. 

74. rov Sovvac explains the nature of the oath (dpxoy), 
showing the result, or that in which it consisted. 

This genitive of the article with infinitive is of frequent 
occurrence in the New Testament. It is generally possible to | 
refer the construction to a recognised genitival use, such as 
the genitive of aim, result, separation, etc. There are, how- 
ever, instances where such notions are very faintly marked, 
and where the genitive seems to take the place of the nomina-: 
tive, or accusative of the infinitive. In such cases the 
explanation may be that in the frequent use of the genitive of 
aim or result the origin of the usage was forgotten, and the 
Tov came to be inseparably connected with the infinitive. (A 
similar process may be observed in the universal use of 7 
with participles in modern Greek.) This genitive, then, 
generally denotes (1) aim: this must be attributed to the use 
of the partitive genitive after verbs of hitting or missing ; 
(2) result : with this cf. Thuc. vil. 42, wépas.. . rov amraAXdo- 
oeoGat, an end that consisted or resulted in escape; see also 
Gosrau’s note on ‘aram sepulchri, Virg. Aen. vi. 177. It is 
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to be remembered, too, that the aim and result are often con- 
fused in the later stage of a language. (3) It is used (a) as 
subject: as S& éyévero ro daorhelv ypas, Acts x 25, as 
Se éxpiOn tot dirordeiv Has, Acts xxvii. 1; (8) as object: 
Ov yap Expiva Tou eidevas Te év dyiv, x Cor. ii. 2. 

tav éx9pov| Spiritual enemies, as is clear from €v éovdryte 
kat Stxarorvvy. 

75. dovérys] ‘Holiness’ generally, ‘a conscientious obedience 
to God ;’ it is a wider word than éixatoovvy, which=‘righteous- 
ness,’ or obedience to the oral and written law. 

76. vyiorov] See v. 32. 

77. rp Aa@ avrov] There is no thought in this hymn of a 
salvation extending beyond the limits of the chosen race. 

év ddéoet] The salvation consists in forgiveness of sins. 
This is the promised deliverance, and not one that would 
free them from Herod or the Romans. 

78. orAdyxva] A favourite word of St. Paul’s in this meta- 
phorical sense. Used as a physical term by St. Luke, Acts i. 
18 ; cf. also Col. iii. 12, o@Adyxva oixrippov. LrAdyxva pro- 
perly=the nobler organs, the heart, liver, or lungs, and is not 
adequately rendered by ‘bowels [of mercies].’ The word is 
used in classical authors of various emotions—anger, anxiety, 
etc. See Aesch. Agam. 966, orddyxva & ovre pardfe 
mpos evdixors Pperiv reAeaPdpors | Sivars kvxAovpevoy Kéap: also 
Eur. Med. 220, avdpss ordAdyxvov éxpadeiv, 

avaroAy| (1) ‘The rising of the sun or of a star;’ dotpwv 
dv €AGoww’ aiBépos mpds dvroAds, Eur. Phoen. 504. (2) In 
Hellenistic Greek, ‘the sprouting of a branch,’ or ‘a branch,’ 
in which sense it is used in reference to the Messiah, Zech. 
lii. 9, Sob eyd ayw rov SovAdv pov dvaroAjy, and vi. 12, iSod 
dvip ’AvaroAy svopa atte. | 

80.] See ch. ii. 40 and 52; also 1 Sam. ii. 26, xat 7d masdd- 
plov LapounA eropevero, Kal Av dyaOdv perd xvpiov Kat perd 
dvOpwrwv. The three descriptions are very similar. It may 
be thought significant of the sterner character of John the 
‘Baptist that favour with God and man is not predicated of 
him as it is of Jesus Christ and of Samuel. 
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2.] THE statement in the text was for long an acknowledged 
difficulty. Recently, however, a solution given by a German 
scholar, A. W. Zumpt, has been generally accepted as satis- 
factory. The difficulty is this: According to the statement of 
Josephus, Quirinus was governor of Syria not earlier than 
6 a.D., probably ten years after the events here recorded. 
Zumpt’s answer is that Quirinus was in all probability swe 
governor of Syria, and that the enrolment referred to in the 
text took place during his frst tenure of rule. 

An abstract of Zumpt’s treatise is given in Alford’s notes, to 
which the reader is referred. Very briefly stated, the argu- 
ment is this: The names of the governors of Syria between 
the years 4 B.c. and 4 or 5 A.D. are not recorded by the ancient 
authorities for this period. We know from Tacitus, Amn. lil. 
48, that Quirinus was in the east about this time, having 
been appointed guardian to Caius Caesar, who died 4 a.pD., and 
before that he had distinguished himself in Cilicia, which 
seems to have been annexed to the province of Syria. 

These and other facts lead to the inference that the blank 
space in the list of the governors of Syria should be in part 
filled up (probably from about 4 B.c. to 1 B.c.) with the name 
of P. Sulpicius Quirinus. 

There is some doubt regarding the true form of the name, 
the readings in Tacitus fluctuating between Quirinus and 
Quirinius. On the whole, Quirinus is more probably the cor- 
rect form, the Greek rendering, Kvpyjvos, having arisen from 
the mistaken idea that the name was a gentile appellation. 

Publius Sulpicius Quirinus did not belong to. the famous 
patrician gens Sulpicia, but rose from an obscure station to 
the highest state offices, and became a trusted friend both of 
Augustus and Tiberius. 

34 
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The question has been asked why the date of this event has 
not been fixed by the rule of Herod rather than by the 
governorship of Quirinus. ‘The answer is (1) the census 
was a matter which concerned the Romans, not Herod; (2) 
it may be regarded as indicative of and natural to the Gentile 
Luke to fix a date by the presidency of a Roman magistrate 
rather than by the name of a foreign king. 

dmoypader Gar] Middle voice, as appears from droypdyacbar 
in vw. 5. The difference of time is observable; the aorist 
denotes a single definite act on the part of Joseph, the present 
denotes a succession of acts, the enrolment extending through 
many families. 

amroypady| Strictly ‘a writing off,’ ‘a copy,’ then technically, 
a list or inventory of property, especially of property held by 
a private person and claimed by the state. Here the word is 
used in a somewhat wider sense, a census,—registration of pro- 
perty, etc., for the purpose of taxation. 

This census was vigorously resisted by the Jews. A 
formidable rising took place under Judas the Galilean, or the 
Gaulonite, which was crushed with some difficulty by the 
Romans. See Joseph. Axé. xviii. 1. 1. 

3.] Christ came in the fulness of time in many ways. 
Under providence He came at that epoch when such a coin- 
cidence as this was possible,—of Roman supremacy, which 
involved the taxation, and of Jewish custom, which brought 
Joseph and Mary to their ancestral city. 

Again, the census was felt to be the definite and absolute 
mark of subjection to a foreign power. Christ came when the 
hopes of his race were at their lowest ebb. The temporal and 
outward kingdom passed away for ever at the moment when 
the true King of the true Kingdom was born. 

4.] Observe the distinction between the prepositions in dro 
ris Tad, and é ris modews. 

q7ts| It is worthy of remark, however, that in modern 
Greek és is seldom used, doris being the usual word. 

doris is here employed in a strictly classical sense, denoting 
an attribute which is the essential and peculiar property of the 
_ antecedent. See Jelf, Grek Grammar, 816-86, and cf. the 
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examples there quoted; Herod. ii. 99, wéAw xricas tradryny 
antes vov Méudus xadectrar, 

Bethlehem, called in ancient times Ephrath or Ephratah, 
Gen. xxxv. 16, xlviil. 7, was six miles from Jerusalem. The 
modern name is Beitlahm. The ‘Grotto of the Nativity,’ 
pointed out as the scene of our Lord’s birth, has the sanction 
of a very ancient tradition. As far as we know, Bethlehem 
was never visited by Jesus during His ministry. 

7. apwrdroxos| Homer uses the word in an active sense, 
I, xvi. 5— 


dugl 3 dp’ abr Balv’ ds ris rept wbpraxt uirnp 
mwpwrordkos Kkwuph, ob mply eldvia Téxo.o, 


It is applied to Christ in a profounder sense, Rom. viii. 29, 
eis 76 elvat avdrov mpwrdétroxov €v woAAois adeAdois: Col. i. 15, 
mpwrdroKkos rdons KTicews: and Col. 1. 10, mpwrdéroKxos é« Tw 
VEeKpWV. | 

éorapydvwcev] omdpyava, ‘swathing bands,’ such as infants 
‘are wrapped in to this day in Italy and other countries ; Eur. 
Ton, 955, Hpets, €v Sppvy omapyavicavres wéerAors. 

év ry pdrvy] Not, as in E. V., in @ manger, but in ¢fe stall 
or manger attached to the house or caravanserai. It appears 
from Layard (Vin. and Bab., p. 478, note), as quoted in 
Dic. of Bible, that in Persia the caravanserais are ‘ provided 
with stables for the horses of the pilgrims, and within these 
stables, on both sides, are other cells for travellers.’ The 
pdrvn mentioned in the text was probably a cell of this kind, 


1 The birth of Jesus Christ.—The received date, fixed by Dionysius 
Exiguus, 2 Roman abbot, is probably placed four years too late. The 
chief chronological data may be briefly stated as follows :— 

Herod the Great died in the thirty-seventh year of his reign; Joseph. 
Ant. xvii. 8.1; B. F. i. 33. 8. 

He began to reign in the Consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and 
C. Asinius Pollio, 714 A.u.c. Adding thirty-six complete years to that 
date, the result is 750 A.U.C. 

As Jesus was born before, but not long before, the death of Herod, 750 
is the very latest year in which that event can have taken place. 

For a fuller consideration of. this and other arguments bearing on the 
question, see Dict. of Bid. vol. i. pp. 1072-75. 
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excavated possibly, according to the tradition, in the limestone 
rock. 

kataAvpari] der. fr.“katadvev, ‘to unyoke’—hence ‘to stay 
at a place, lodge there.’ 

kardéXvpa}] ‘A resting-place,’ ‘lodging,’ possibly ‘an inn,’ 
not however in the European sense of the word, but a khan 
or caravanserai where travellers could lodge, but were not 
provided with food or service. The wavdoxetov (see ch. x. 34) 
answered more nearly to the modern inn. xatdAvya only 
occurs here and ch. xxii. 11, and the parallel passage in 
Mark xiv. 14; it is there used of the guest-chamber where the 
Passover was to be prepared. In Polybius the word occurs 
twice, in ii. 36. 1 it signifies the general’s house or lodgings, 
SoArAohovnGeis év Tois Eavtrov KataAvpaot: in xxxii, 19. 2 it Is 
used of guest-rooms provided for envoys. 

Is it not possible that this may be the meaning of the word in 
the present passage? It is not unlikely that Joseph and Mary 
may have found a lodging in the stable when there was no room 
in the guest-chamber (xardéAvpa) of a friend or connection. 

In St. Matthew’s Gospel the word used is ofxia (ch. ii. 11), 
and there is no hint that the nativity took place in an inn.! 

8.] It will be remembered that these were the pastures 
familiar to David, the scene of his exploit with the lion and 
the bear, when he too was watching his flock by night. 
Hence he was summoned to fight the enemies of Israel. 
From these hills and valleys we may believe much of the 
pastoral imagery of the Psalms was derived. 

dypavAovvres| A late word used by Strabo, Plutarch, and 
others ; cf. avAifopar, udrAy, adrAds. dypavdAia is used of life in 
the open air, camp-life. 

9. éréorn] A very favourite word with St. Luke, who uses 
it seven times in his Gospel and eleven times in the Acts; 
with two exceptions, it is only found in the 2d aor. St. Paul 
employs the word in three passages, elsewhere it is not found 


1 It is easy to understand that the cities of Judah would be crowded by 
families going up to their ancestral cities for enrolment, for, with few 
exceptions, all the Jews then residing in Palestine belonged to the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin. 
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in the New Testament. It denotes a sudden appearance, 
especially of angels, see ch. xxiv. 4; Acts xii. 7. 

10. evayyeAtfoyar] Another characteristic word of St. 
Luke; it is used by no other Evangelist (for Matt. xi. 5 is a 
quotation), whereas it occurs at least twenty-five times in St. 
Luke’s writings, and very frequently also in St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
elsewhere it is rare. For classical examples of the word, see 
Aristoph. Zgustes, 591,— 

*2 Bovdrdh, Abyous ayabods Pépwr 

EvayyeAlcacOa mp&rov iuiv Bovdomat, 
and Dem. de Corona, p. 332, Kata Tv dyopav mepiépyopat 
thy SeEiav mpotelvwy Kai evayyeAfopevos TovTois ods ay éxeice 
drayyéeAAe otwpar, 

We may infer that it was St. Paul and St. Luke who gave 
currency to the word in its special Christian sense. The 
active voice occurs only in two passages of Revelation, 
where the reading is doubtful. The passive is found, ch. vii. 
22, xvi. 16, Gal. i. 11, and in several other places. The 
middle voice is frequent and constructed with (1) dat. of 
person, accus. of thing, as here; (2) dat. only, ch. xx. 1; (3) 
accus. of thing only, ch. vill. 1; (4) accus. of those to whom 
the message is brought, Acts vill. 25. 

ytis] See v. 4. The peculiar character of the joy was its 
extension among all the people (of Israel). 

éréxOy] A rare form ; see Veitch, sub voc. tixrw, 

12. Bpepos] A babe. 

13. ovpaviov] This feminine termination seems to be an 
Atticism; cf. Monk, Ap. 76, péAtcoa depo’ ypivdv 
deep xerau, 

14.] The reading ed8oxias occurs in 8, A, B, D. dv0. evdoxias 
then would signify ‘men of good will’—‘men who are in 
God’s favour.’ 

evooxia, however, though lacking the highest mss. authority, 
gives a better sense, is more consonant with Hebrew phrase- 
ology, and occurs in all the later mss.; it also appears to 
have been received into the text of the earliest liturgies. See 
Introd. to Criticism of New Testament, Scrivener, p. 515 sg. 

edSoxia is an Alexandrian word which survives in modern. 
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Greek. St. Luke uses it in one other passage, ch. x. 21, ovTws 
éyévero evdoxia EumpoaOev gov. So also in the parallel passage 
in St. Matthew. In a different sense it is found in Rom. x. 1, 
n evdokia THs éuqs Kapdias, where it means the desire, earnest 
wish of my heart. And again in Phil. i. 15, reves 5€ kat 8’ 
evdoxiay Tov Xpiorév knptooover, ‘because of kindliness, good- 
will.’ 

15. Kai éyévero cai] See ch. 1. 59, where the second kai is 
omitted. It is characteristic of Hellenistic Greek to join 
verbs with the co-ordinate xai in place of a subordinating 
particle. In the modern dialect xai is used for va (iva); see 
Donaldson’s Modern Greek Grammar, Pp. 33. 

pnyoa] ‘A word;’ then by an easy transition the thing or 
event spoken of. The secondary usage however is not classical. 
But there is a similar and quite classical transition in the case 
of Adyos. See Herod. i. 21: OpacvBovdos 8 cadéws tporerve- 
pévos wavra Tov Adyov. .. pnxavarar roudde. 

16. 16 Bpépos] Zhe babe who had been spoken of. 

17. wévres 5€ Sueyviprcay] ‘Clearly recognised when they 
saw ,;’ both because the sign was fulfilled exactly, and because 
there was something in the scene, and in ¢hat child (repi 
matdiov Tovrov), which bespoke his supernatural birth. 

18. Oavydfev mepi does not appear to be a classical 
construction. 

19. ovverjper]| The imperfect marks the succession of inci- 
dents which Mary, as mothers do, observed from time to time. 

These faithful touches of human nature are essentially 
characteristic of St. Luke. , 

It is doubtful whether the word means to (1) ‘keep safe,’ 
‘retain,’ ‘guard,’ as in ch. v. 38, and the parallel passage in 
St. Matt., odvov véov eis doxots kawovs BAnréov, kal duddrepor 
cuvTnpovvtat: or (2) ‘to observe carefully,’ as, according to 
E. V., in Mark vi. 20, 6 yap ‘Hpw8ns éfoBeiro rév "Iwdvynv. .. 
kat ouvernpet avréy: or (3) as in Fol. xxxi. 6. 5, ovr’ eLeparve 
THY EavTHs yvepnv, GAA cvverjpe rap’ éavry, ‘to keep stored 
secretly within one’s own breast.’ 

ovpBddrovea| The old English ‘cast,’ as in E. V. Cf. 
‘The king had cast the business thus w¢# himself.’-—Bacon. 
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21.] The second xai seems to mark the apodosis ; in reality, 
there is a confusion between two constructions, Kai érAjo- 
Onoav Kat éxAnOn, and Gre errAHaOnoav exAHOn. 

22.] Codices x, A, B read avréy: avrod also has authority ; 
auris, the reading of the English version, rests on very slender 
evidence ; avrwv of Mary and her babe. 

avrav is the best supported reading, but involves a diffi- 
culty, for, according to Lev. xii. 1-8, the uncleanness does not 
extend to the child. Forty days was the period assigned for 
purification. 

dvjyayov} ‘ Brought wf,’ that is, to the capital ; for Bethlehem 
stands on higher ground than Jerusalem. 

23.] See marginal references, and particularly Numbers ii. 
13, which shows that the command was especially connected 
with the Passover deliverance. 

24. rov Sovvar] See note on i. 73: 

Zevyos tpvydvwv 4% Svo0 veoocots mepirtepwv}| This was the 
offering of the poor (Lev. xii. 8). The turtle-doves, though 
abounding in Palestine at some seasons, being migratory birds, 
were not always obtainable. Hence the alternative. The 
rock-pigeon (columba /ivia) is common both in a wild and 
domesticated state. No age is specified for the turtle-doves, 
which would generally be snared ; it would always be possible 
to obtain young pigeons, the old birds are shy, and difficult to 
secure. See Tristram, Vat. Hist. of the Bible, p. 213. 

25. edAaBis (ed AapBdverv)| ‘Holding firmly ;’ so, ‘cautious, 
‘careful ;’ then, in a special sense, holding to, observant of, the 
right; ‘devout;’ or, following another thread of meaning, 
‘cautious,’ therefore ‘fearing.’ The New Testament use of | 
the word is confined to St. Luke. The other passages where 
it occurs are, Acts ii. 5, dvSpes evAaBeis ard wavrés EOvous TOV 
tro rév otpavdv, and viii. 2, cvvexdproay S¢ rov Zrépavov avdpes 
evra Beis. 

wapékAnowv, without the article as a proper name applied 
to the Messiah in reference to Isaiah xL 1: mapaxadcire, 
mwapaKkaAeite Tov Aadv pov, Agyet 6 Oeds. 

That the expectation of the Messiah was general at this 
epoch, and had even in a vague sense made its way into 
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external races, is inferred from the well-known passage of 
Suetonius : ‘ Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio 
esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judaea profecti rerum potirentur.’— 
Vesp. c. 4. Cf. also Tac. Ast. v. 13: ‘Pluribus persuasio 
inerat antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipso tempore 
fore ut valesceret oriens, profectique Judaea rerum potirentur.’ 

26. xpnyarif{w| In active voice, ‘to have dealings with a 
person.’ See Polybius v. 81. 5, maparecwv 8 eis tHv oKnvAv 
év 7 xpnparifev cide 6 BacrAeds, ‘to give audience,’ vv. 56-8, 
kat’ ididv xpnparifey trois pido, ‘to give private audience 
to his friend.’ In middle, ‘to negotiate for one’s own advan- 
tage,’ ‘to confer with any one’—Herod. iii. 118, 7OeX€ xpn- 
paricac dat ro BaotAci, and vii. 163, tocatra ro TéAwve xpn- 
patioduevot, The passive use is accordingly ‘to be dealt with 
by any one,’ and in a sacred sense, as here, ‘to be dealt with 
by God in the way of warning or direction.’ For this meaning, 
see Matt. ii. 12, Kal xypnpatirOevres kat’ dvap py davaKdpiyat mpos 
“Hpwédnv, and Acts x. 22. There is a further special use of the 
word found, both in later Greek writers, as Polybius, and in the 
LXX.: ‘to have dealings, or transact business under such and 
such atitle, to be called.’ Cf. Polyb.v. 57. 2,ert rp reroApnkevae 
Siddnya reprber Gor cat Bacrréa xpnparifev, and Acts xi. 26, 
éyévero 5¢. . . xpyparioa Te mporov év ’Avrioxeig Tovs pabyras 
Xpirtiavors. 

Xpnvarwpds is used for the classical ypnopds in the sense 
of a divine answer, an oracle in LXX., and once in the New 
Testament, Rom. xi. 4. 3 

29. arodvers tov SovAdv gov, deorora] The metaphor is 
of a master releasing his slave. 

Seordrys| Applied to God, Acts iv. 24, Séowora od 6 Ocds 
6 Toujoas Tov ovpavdv Kai THY yhv: Jude 4, povov Seordrnv 
Ocov: Rev. vi. 10, 6 Sdeardrys 6 aytos Kai 6 dAnOevds. 

32. dis eis drox. €Ovov] ‘A light tending towards, resulting 
in, an unveiling or disclosing of truth which the Gentiles were 
to share.’ 

33.] For "Iwond read with 8 and B 6 zarjp. 

34. evAdynoev implies congratulation as well as blessing. 
Compare a similar use, Heb. vii. 2. 
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aracww Kat dvaoraciv| ‘The fall and rising of many ;’ either 
(1) referable to the same person—in this sense the Saviour’s 
coming would make the souls of many sink under the weight 
of sin revealed, and rise in the happiness of sin forgiven; or 
(2) mrwowv=the fall of those who do not believe ; dvdéoraccy 
=the rise of those who have faith to receive Jesus as the 
Messias ; or (3) the fall of those who had false conceptions 
of the kingdom, the rise of those who had true thoughts con- 
cerning it. 

w7@ots occurs in one other passage (Matt. vii. 27), xat qv 4 
TTATLS AVTAS peyaAn. 

34, 35.] Christ as a onpefov reveals to men their inner- 
most thoughts. This revelation works in two ways—(r) It 
splits men into opposed camps—so Christ becomes a sign 
spoken against; (2) It works conviction through a painful 
process of searching the spirit, and swaying to and fro of 
doubts for a while (érws dv. . . dtadkoywpot), This sharp 
sword of division, these painful doubts, will pass through 
Mary’s heart also. Cf. Eur. loz, 766, atai, aiat, | Suavraios érv- 
ev OOvva pe TvEevpovY TOYS’ ETW. 

For the whole thought of the passage, cf. Matt. x. 34: a) _ 
voulonre Ste 4AGov Badetv cipnyyv ert THY ynv’ ovK 4AOov BaXetv 
-eipyvnv, GAAd paxarpav, The context also of that passage 
bears closely on the words of Symeon. 

35. poudpaia}] A long Thracian spear with a point like the 
blade ofa sword. Cf. Livy, xxxi. 39 : ‘Thracas quoque rumpiae 
ingentis et ipsae Jongitudinis inter objectos undique ramos 
impediebant.’ The word occurs six times in the Apocalypse, 
elsewhere only in this passage. 

36. ex gvAjs ’Aoyp| This incidentally implies the care 
with which the genealogies were preserved. It seems that a 
remnant of the tribe of Asher was left after the captivity. 

é(nca] A form found in some of the later Greek writers ; 
It is not Attic. 

dxré THs wapOevias| ¢.¢. after she ceased to be a virgin ; amd 
marks the point of departure. Cf. Shakespeare, Henry VJ. 
Part 1. Act 5, Scene 4, ‘She was the first fruit of my bachelor- 
ship.’ 
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37.] Anna was eighty-four years of age—these years are to 
be reckoned from her birth, not from the death of her husband. 

vnoreiais Kat Senoeot] These practices are almost in- 
variably found in this close connection ; see Matt. xvil. 21, 
rovro Sé 76 yévos ovK Exmopeverat, ef 7) Ev Mpooevyy Kat vycreig. 
An ascetic life was proper for one awaiting the coming of the 
bridegroom ; cf. ch. v. 33, where the question is asked why 
prayer and fasting are not enjoined on Christ’s disciples. 

38. adry] In the modern sense of the pronoun, equivalent 
to ravry. 

dvOwporoyeia Gar] ‘To make an agreement,’ rev. The avri 
gives a notion of reciprocity, hence ‘to make a full confession ;’ 
cf. Polyb. xxx. 8. 7, kane? Sua tov Bacdvwy edeyxopevos avOw- 
poXoyetro: then ‘to profess, speak fully ’ (in prayer or thankful- 
ness), cf. eGopooyeia Ba. 

rept avrov] avrds used of the person present to the thought, 
though not mentioned by name in the immediate context. 

waot Tots rpoo8. Avtp.] A circle into which true notions of 
the Messiah’s coming had penetrated. 

39. tréorpeyav] The use of iro in this word may be 
illustrated by travray, ‘to meet in the opposite direction ;’ 
troAoyifer Oat, ‘to reckon on the opposite side ;’ troxpivopat, 
‘to answer back.’ troorpédecy is ‘to turn in an opposite direc- 
tion ;’ cf. Riddell on Afol. Soc., p. 28 d. 

St. Luke here omits the visit of the magi, Herod’s attempt 
to take the young child’s life, the flight into Egypt, and the 
reasons for returning thence, all recorded by St. Matthew. 

eis THV TOA avroy| Compare this with eis rv idiav modu, 
v. 3. The first=the city where their home was fixed; the 
second, the city with which they were connected by lineage. 

40.] The tenses nifave, éxparatovro, tAnpodpevoy imply the 
free gradual growth in physical strength, and in spiritual and 
intellectual power. 

41.| Jerusalem was now under the direct government of 
the Roman procurator. Rome, in displacing the Herodian 
dynasty in Jerusalem, had at least rendered it safe for ‘the 
King of the Jews’ to go to His capital. 

We may picture to ourselves the joyousness of this first 
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- passover, and contrast it with the solemnity and sorrow of the 
last. 

43, tréuevev] See note above on v. 39, ‘remained Jehind,’ 
cf. Latin remaneo. | 

0 ais] Not ‘child;’ Jesus was then twelve years old, an 
age at which a Jewish boy was termed ‘a son of the law,’ and 
admitted to the public religious rites. 

44.] Thousands of Galileans would travel in company. 
The parents of Jesus might well believe he was among 
friends. 

45.| They turned from the crowds of the caravan to the 
more hopeless task of finding their Son in the thronged streets 
of Jerusalem. At this time the narrow streets around the 
temple precincts must have been crowded till there was 
scarcely room for free movement. How far and to what 
place three days’ journey took them we do not know,—possibly 
as far as Jericho. But here we seem to miss the graphic touch 
with which the author of the Acts describes the progress from 
place to place. 
| pap ebpdvres| This was the reason or condition of the return. 
‘In that they did not find,’—guz non possent invenire. 

46. xade(Suevov ev pécy, x.t.d.] ‘Sitting in the midst of the 
teachers, hearing them and asking them questions.’ This is a 
description of the usual method of instruction. In the inci- 
dent itself, therefore, there is no implication of superhuman 
intelligence, but rather of humility. As it was not lawful to 
sit in the temple itself, this scene probably took place in one 
of the chambers attached to the temple. Cf. Schoetgen, ad 
foc. ; see ch. xviil. 11. 

47. civeots|] ‘Critical intelligence,’ ‘apprehension.’ For 
its strict philosophical meaning, cf. Arist. Z7¢hzcs, vi. 10. 

49.| These first recorded words of the Lord Jesus are 
marked by a childlike simplicity, and yet by a most fervent 
sense of a supreme and divine duty. 

éy rois Tov ratpds pov efvac] ‘To be engaged in my Father’s 
business.’ This translation is, on the whole, to be preferred 
to the other rendering ‘in my Father's house.’ For the use of 
év, cf. Jon, 638, Oeav & év edxais 4 Adyourw 7 Bpotay. Set 
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conveys the idea of duty, which is the motive of all noble 
lives. This force is brought out in Plato, Apol. Soc. 28, od dv 
Tis €avrov Taéy évradvOa Sei, ws Euot Soxel, pévovta Kivdvvedvev 
pdtv trodoyi(opevov pyre Odvarov pyre GAXrAo pydev rpo Tod 
aio x pov. 

50. ovcvvijxav] ‘Did not understand the full import of the 
expression,’ just as, v. 33, they wondered at the things that 
were spoken of him by Symeon. Cf. ch. ix. 45, where it is said 
of the twelve, of 8¢ yyvdouv 7d Anya TovTO, Kal qv mapaKxexadup- 
pévov am’ adrov, iva py aicOwvras avrd, 

51. Fv troraccdpuevos] For the analytic form, cf. note, ch. 
i.10 and 22. This combination of a simple childlike obedience 
and a lofty ideal is true to the highest conception of Christian 
character. | 
_ 52. mpoxdrrev| Either (1) to cut or fell wood, etc., in 
advance of an army, to facilitate the march, or (2) to beat out 
(metals),—in either case the derivative meaning is to advance, 
generally intransitive. There is, perhaps, an additional notion 
of toil or endeavour in the word, which is therefore peculiarly 
applicable to moral or intellectual advance. zpoxdmrreww is 
classical, but not poxow), both of which occur in the New 
Testament and late writers, such as Epictetus. Cf. Rom. xiii. 
12,7 vvE mpoexovey; Gal. i. 14, kat mpoexorrov év 'lovdaiopp 
imip twoAdo’s: 2 Tim. ii. 16, éxt wAciov yap mpoxdyovcr 
doeBeias: 1 Tim. iv. 15, iva cov 4 mpoxory pavepa 7 maou: 
cf. Thuc. vii. 56, tov vavrixod peya pepos mpoxoyarvres. The 
word is frequently used of mental progress by Epictetus and 
Plutarch, ¢.g. rpoxdye. ris év ofs ov pavOave, Epict. Déss. ii. 
17. 4. 

nAtxia] It may be doubted whether this signifies ‘age’— 
the more usual classical force—or ‘stature,’ as in Herod. iti. 
16, €xwv THY adriav HAtKinv ’Apdot. In ch. xii. 25, tporOetvas 
émt tiv HAKiav whxvv éva, the meaning is perhaps ‘age.’ So 
also John ix. 21, avrés HAtkiav Eyer, and Heb. xi. 11, wapa 
katpov %Atkias. The other signification, ‘stature,’ is found 
ch. xix. 3, TH WAtkig puxpds jv, and Eph. iv. 13, eis pérpoy 
QAtxias Too rAnpdparos tov Xpurrod, 


CHAPTER III. 


1.] TrBERIUS succeeded Augustus in the year A.U.c. 767 
(A.D. 14), consequently the fifteenth year of his rule would be 
A.U.C. 781 (A.D. 28). This date however involves chronological 
difficulties, which are avoided by reckoning not from A.v.c. 
764, when Tiberius succeeded to the Empire, but from A.v.c. 
765, when he began to reign jointly with Augustus. 

Pontius Pilate was the sixth procurator of Judaea, which 
after the banishment of Archelaus was attached as a depend- 
ency to Syria. He was appointed in the year A.U.C. 779 (A.D. 
26), and held the government for ten years, when he was 
deposed ; cf. Tac. Am. xv. 44, ‘Chrestus Tiberio imperitante 
per procurationem P. Pilati supplicio affectus erat.’ 

Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the Great, by Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan, at first intended by his father to suc- 
ceed to his kingdom, was finally left ruler of Galilee and 
Peraea. He marred the daughter of Aretas, an Arabian 
king ; afterwards, while his first wife was still living, he married 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife ; Aretas avenged this insult 
to his daughter by invading the dominions of Herod, and 
defeating him. Urged probably by the ambition of Herodias, 
Herod Antipas endeavoured to obtain the title of BactAcds 
(which is given him by courtesy, Matt. vi. 14). He was 
opposed at the court of Caligula by the emissaries of his 
nephew Agrippa, failed in his attempt, and was eventually 
condemned to perpetual banishment at Lugdunum, A.D. 39. 

His part in our Lord’s passion is expressly alluded to, Acts 
Iv. 27, From zv. 19 we learn that his evil deeds were many. 
From the term dAd¢né applied to him by our Lord, we have 
an insight into the cunning and cruelty of his character. It 
seems however, from Matt. ii. 22, that the rule of Antipas was 
at any rate preferable to that of Archelaus, 
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Herod Philif, son of Herod the Great and Cleopatra. He 
received as his portion of his father’s dominions, Batanaea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaulonitis, and some parts - about 
Jamnia (Josephus, 2. 7. ii. 6. 1). He was distinguished for 
justice and moderation in his rule, and indulged the archi- 
tectural taste of his family by building Caesarea Philippi, 
and by enlarging and beautifying Bethsaida in Gaulonitis. He 
married Salome, daughter of his brother Philip and Herodias, 
but left no children. His tetrarchy lapsed to Rome. 

Ituraea, a small province in the N.w. of Palestine, lying 
under Mount Hermon. The name is derived from Jetur, the 
son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15, 16). The fierce Ishmaelites 
were probably never quite extirpated, but took refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses; cf. Cic. Phil, ii. 44, ‘Cur homines 
omnium gentium maxime barbaros Ituraeos cum sagittis 
deducis in forum?’ Virgil, Geor. ii. 448, ‘Ituraeos taxi tor- 
quentur in arcus,’ and Lucan, Phar. vii. 230, ‘Ituraeis cursus 
fuit inde sagittis.’ 

Trachonitis, probably a rendering of Argob, a heap of stones 
—a rugged or stony tract. Its modern name is El-lejah. : 

Lysanias, Josephus mentions a Syrian prince of this name 
in the time of Antony and Cleopatra, sixty years before this. 
And he further records that in the reign of Claudius, about 
twenty years after the date here indicated, ‘Abila of 
Lysanias’ was given to Agrippa. The latter is probably to 
be identified with the Lysanias of the text. 

Abilene, a district of which Abila was the capital, under the 
most eastern chain of the Mount Lebanon (Anti-Libanus). 

2.] At this time under the Roman domination, as previously 
during the sway of Herod the Great and Archelaus, the high- 
priesthood had degenerated into a political office, filled or 
vacated at the caprice of the civil ruler. 

Annas, son of Seth, was appointed high priest by Quirinus 
A.D. 7, Cf. Josephus Af. xviii. 2. 1; he was shortly after- 
wards deposed, and succeeded by several in turn, eventually 
in A.D. 25 by Caiaphas his son-in-law, who held that office till 
A.D. 37. Annas continued to enjoy some of the EISAtES> and 
shared the name of High Priest. 
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3. Bartuwpa petavolas cis Gherrv dyaptidv| Precisely the 
words used by St. Mark, i. 4, who adds kat é£eropevero mpos 
avrév raca 7 lovdatia ywpa, kai of ‘leporoAupirar. St. Matthew 
quotes the words of the Baptist, peravoetre yyyuxe yap 7 
Bootreia TaV ovpavoy, ili. 1. It is a message that pervades 
the whole of the gospel. A baptism of repentance—baptism 
which was an outward sign of a life-giving change, implied by 
perdvowa, with a view to, having as a result, the dismissal, 
setting free (&d¢eccv) of sins. 

4.] The quotation is nearly in the exact words of the LXX. ; 
see Isaiah xl. 3, 4, 5. St. Luke characteristically extends the 
quotation to the words kai dyerat waca cdp§ T5 TwTHpiov Tov 
®eov, The other Evangelists are not immediately concerned 
with the dispersion of the gospel to the Gentiles. 

4, 5.] The general sense of the passage is to indicate the 
various classes or types of character which the gospel will 
affect. The pride of some will be brought down; the de- 
spondency of some removed ; the untoward fortunes of others 
made smooth by Christ. The metaphor is from the making 
of military roads. See Schoetgen ad oc. 

5. Bovvés appears from Herod. iv. 199 to have been a 
Cyrenaic word implying the middle elevation between the 
plain and the highest mountain-summits, tovrwy d¢ ovyKexopic- 
pevov, Tov brep Baraccdiwv xdpwv Td pero 6pyge ovyKopt(er Bas, 
ta Bovvots xadéovor. Cf. Jer. xvi. 16, Onpedcovor avrovs 
érdvw tavrTds Opous, kat érdvw ravros Bovvov. It is an interest- 
ing trace of the connection between the Jews and Cyrene, 
which, next to Alexandria, contained the largest Jewish 
population of any Egyptian city. 

eis evOetav, or evOeias (6do%s)| eis marks the state or condition 
into which anything passes—that which a thing becomes. 
The construction in the text is not classical, but cf. Eur. 
Med. 896, SiadrAdx On? apa | ris mpdcGev ExOpas és didovs. 
So in Latin, ex is used of passing from a state—‘ex nihilo fit 
rusticus,—and ¢ of passing into a state, ‘Formam tum 
vertitur oris | Antiquum in Buten,’ Aen. ix. 647; for the 
ellipse of 66év or ddovs cf. Eur. Med. 384, xpdricra riv 
evOeiav . . . happudxots abrovs éXely. 
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6. xai dyerat, x.t.A.] This last clause of the quotation is 
peculiar to Luke. 

7. dxAors] Plural, not because there were many crowds, but 
on the principle that the plural sometimes indicates the parts 
into which the singular may be divided—soxAos, a crowd ; 
dxAox, people; thus we have ars, art; artes, works of art; 
aqua, water: aguae, draughts of water ; 4eges, sometimes ‘legal 
provisions.’ Cf. also the Homeric Aaoé/, and ‘agmina saeva 
sororum, Virg. Ae. vi. 572. 

yevvypara) Cf. Soph. Oed. R. 1167, tov Aaiov roivey tis Hv 
yevvnudrwv, where yev.=children and servants—the whole 
family. Here the word may be rendered ‘ offspring.’ 

The severity of this address may be understood if we 
regard the Pharisees (see parallel passage in Matthew) as 
presenting the most hostile influence to the perdvoa : trusting 
in an external righteousness, whereas the perdvowz bade men 
look within; and guarding the exclusiveness of their race, 
which was about to be broken through for ever. 

tis vredec£ev piv, «.7.r.] Implying either (1), ‘It is no good 
impulse, that has taught you to come hypocritically to this 
baptism ;’ or (2), ‘It is the voice of conscience that has prouent 
even you to repentance.’ 

ard THs peAXotvons dpyjs] For this special sense of opyijs, see 
Rom. 11. 5, Qycaupifes ceavryp opyny ev nepe Opyns Kat aroxadv- 
yews Sixatoxpicias Tov Oeod, bs dwoduoe Exdory Kata Ta Epya. 
avrov. 

8. ovv] If we follow (1), ‘Therefore change, and bring forth 
fruits proving true repentance ;’ or following (2), ‘ Therefore 
show that you are indeed guided by the voice of conscience.’ 

9. py motovy] ‘// it does not produce.’ 

éxxomterat] ‘Is now being cut down.’ Herodotus uses the 
word in the same special sense, ix. 97, Sevdpea éxxdyavres nuepa. 

10. Cf. Acts 11. 37, where the same question is put to Peter 
and the other apostles by those who had been influenced by 
their preaching. 

11. dv0 xer@vas] The ordinary dress of a Jew consisted of 
a tunic or shirt (Heb. chefoneth, Greek x«rov), and an upper 
garment (Heb. mei, Greek indreov). The Baptist inveighs 
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against the luxury of wearing a second longer tunic over the 
xtrwv. See ch. ix. 3. 

12. reA@var] Among them perhaps Zacchaeus, who lived at 
Jericho. 

13. rpdooev] ‘To exact.’ This was the great temptation 
of the reA@vat. With unerring penetration the great Teacher 
goes straight to the root of sin in each case. For an account 
of the minute and oppressive exactions of the publicans, see 
Caes. B. C. iii. 32: ‘Interim acerbissime imperatae pecuniae 
tota provincia exigebantur, multa praeterea generatim ad avari- 
tiam excogitabantur. In capita singula servorum ac liberorum 
tributum imponebatur. Cujus modo rei nomen reperiri poterat, 
hoc satis esse ad cogendas pecunias videbatur.’ 

14. orparevépevor] Strictly, ‘soldiers on an expedition.’ It 
is however possible that the expression may be equivalent 
to orpariitar—‘ those of them who were soldiers ;’ the absence 
of the article may be supported from the classics; cf. Eur. 
Lon, 639, drnpetov yxaipovow od yowpévots, and Soph. O. C. 
436, ovdels Epwros rovd’ édaiver’ wdeAwv, and Eur. Med. 68, 
wearovs mpocehOwv €vOa 57 radairaror, | Pdorovd:. 

S:aceiw] Properly, ‘to shake violently ;’ equivalent, here, pro- 
bably to the Latin concutere, which, in a technical legal sense, 
means to extort money by means of threats; cf. also con- 
cussto and concussor. 

ovxopayreiy refers to another means of extortion, viz., by 
false accusation. Both means were doubtless put into  prac- 
tice by the soldiers of the dominant race. 

kat dpx. trois 6¥,| A third warning against rapacity. - The 
Roman soldiers under the Empire learnt only too well how to 
use this method of extortion. 

These three kinds of extortion would be exercised against 
three classes of persons: diaceiewv, referring to the poorer, and 
defenceless, who could be frightened into submission ; ovxod- 
avreiy, to the wealthier citizens, whose lives and fortunes might 
be sacrificed to an informer’s tale. The last mode would be 
directed against the ruler whose tenure of power ad aa 
upon a contented soldiery. 


dywviots] From épw, literally, ‘sgmething .boiled'—-then, pro- 
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visions generally ; hence pay, used in this sense by Polybius, 
1. 67. 1, pépos te TOV E£ GporAdyou mporoderropéevwny owviwyv— 
but not found, at any rate in this sense, in earlier writers. 
It is worthy of note that in these exhortations the Baptist 
calls no class of men out of their sphere ; they must do their 
duty and be true to God ¢here. 
16. 6 ixxupérepos] ‘The stronger one’ who had might enough 
to overcome the kingdom of Satan ; see chap. vili. 27. 
Tov indvra tov broénudrwv] ‘The string or thong of his 
sandals.’ Latchef in E. V. is connected with Latin /agueus ; 
French, /acs ; English, /ace; to lace=to fasten with a string. 
avrov is redundant, but serves to mark the connection be- 
tween od and trodnpudrwy, which are widely separated. 
év IIvedpare “Ayiy.]| The developed Christian sense of 
these words would not be present to the Baptist’s mind. 
Certain disciples of John at Ephesus had never heard whether 
there were any Holy Ghost (Acts xix. 2). 
‘A hallowed influence and a burning enthusiasm are the 
elements in which the disciples of Christ shall be bathed or 
baptized.’ In such a way would the thought present itself at 
first, afterwards to be made clear by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 
17. xréov] The Vannus with which the corn, after threshing, 
was thrown up against the wind to clear it of chaff; also 
called Aixvov and Atxpés: cf. the fine comparison in Ziad, 
xii. 588-590— 
ws 8 87’ dwd rrardos wruddiy peyddny car’ ddwhy 
Opdoxwow xtapor pedavdxpoes } épéBivOor 
wvowy wo \vyup7 xal AcKuyrfpos épw7. 

See also Virg. Geor. ill. 134. 

dAwva| ‘A place beaten level ;’ dAodw, ‘a threshing-floor ;’ 
then, from its round shape, ‘a shield,’ ‘halo round the moon,’ 
etc. 

The wheat and the chaff do not necessarily represent distinct 
persons. The chaff may indicate the evil in a man or nation 
or society, which is winnowed away by the influence of Christ. 

The picture is one of a searching inquisition and ofa terrible 
purifying ; cf. ch. xxii. 31. 
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Aristoph. calls the péroexoe ‘ chaff,’ as the worthless portion 
of the citizens— 


GAN’ eopev avrol viv ye weprerriopévor 
Tovs yap perolxous Exupa ray dorav \éyw.—Ach. 471, 472. 


18.] Cf. ch. ii. 10, where edayyeAtferPa: is used more in 
accordance with the Attic idiom. The construction in the 
text is late ; cf. Acts vili. 40, evyyyeAilero ras modes racas. 

20. aporéPnxe xat rodro Kai] See note on ch. ii. 15. 

ért waot] For the classical dative, or mpés mace. 

év ti) pvAaxyj] The ruins of this prison have been identified 
by Dr. Tristram, are still to be seen at M’khaur (Machaerus). 
See Tristram, Zand of Moab, p. 259. 

21.] The aorist, BarruGévros, and the present, zpomevyxo- 
pévov, imply that the baptism was over, but that Jesus was 
continuing to pray. j 

22. «vdéxnoa] Said to be a Macedonian-Greek verb (see 
Ellicott on Col. i. 19). (1) It-is followed by an infinitive when it 
means ‘to be pleased to do a thing:’ ch. xii. 32, evddxynoer 6 
aratnp tar Sovvat tuiv ray Baotdelav: 2 Cor. v. 8, evdoxodpev 
padXAov éxdnpjoa éx rob odparos, and other passages: or (2) 
it is constructed with év or eés, or an accusative, when it has the 
force of being pleased with a person or thing. 2 Peter 1. 17, 
eis Sv éyw evddxnoa: Matt. xii. 18, 6 dyamrntds pov Sv evddxynoev 
9 yuxy pov (var. lect. eis Sy). 

The verb is frequently found in Polybius, who constructs it 
(1) with a participle, (2) with accusative and infinitive, (3) 
with a dative case,—il. 38. 7, evdoxety éroinoev airy Tovs avay- 
xao@eévras. With this author it is also used in the passive. 

23. dpxdpevos} ‘When beginning ’—“‘ at the beginning of his 
ministry.’ 

A Jew would naturally demand of one who claimed to be the 
Messiah proof of his descent from David. These genealogies 
furnish an answer to that demand. 

The genealogy in the text should be carefully compared 
with that preserved by St. Matthew. Both were taken from 
the public archives. They are both Joseph’s, for Joseph’s 
alone would be preserved among the national records. 
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St. Matthew’s genealogy proves Joseph to be the heir of the 
house of David. St. Luke’s is Joseph’s private genealogy. The - 
lineal descent is broken (in Matthew) at Jechonias. Salathiel 
was not his son, for we know that it was said, ‘ Write this man 
childless’ (Jer. xxii. 30). Salathiel’s real father, as we learn 
from St. Luke, was Neri. St. Matthew therefore gives the 
succession, St. Luke the descent from father to son. When 
Solomon’s line failed in Jechonias, then Salathiel, of the house 
of Nathan, became heir. 

After another divergence of six names, the two genealogies 
meet in the name of Matthan or Matthat, to whom are 
assigned two sons, Jacob and Heli, but one and the same 
grandson and heir, Joseph, husband of Mary. Joseph, in all 
probability, was the son of Heli, Jacob having no sons. 

Again, in all probability, Mary was daughter of Jacob, so 
that the genealogy would be hers no less than Joseph’s. 

Rhesa, named as Zerubbabel’s son, is a title, not a name. 
This discovery removes what had been a great difficulty. 
Rhesa was a title given to the princes of the Chaldaic cap- 
tivity. 

The three generations between Salmon and David indicate 
a shorter period than the received chronology assigns. In all 
probability the received chronology is at fault, and the 
shortening of this period would bring Jewish history into 
better agreement with Egyptian history, and with Genesis, 
XXXV1. 31, 39. . 

[These remarks on the genealogy are entirely derived from 
the art. in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Temptation of Jesus Christ. 


I. BEFORE Jesus enters upon the career which he chose, 
other careers are presented to him. Jesus Christ came to do 
the will of the Father. He is urged to follow the bent of the 
flesh, and to do the will of the devil. This is the type of 
every choice and of every self-renouncement. The lower life 
of the flesh is presented under its various aspects in most 
brilliant colours. Satisfy thyself with bread now, and so go on 
to satisfy thyself with all thou canst possibly desire. Or seize 
the reins of government, and rule, a greater emperor than 
Tiberius. Or again, show by one great convincing miracle 
that thou art Lord of the very angels, and in truth the 
Messiah. 

II. The Temptation again may be regarded as forming an 
introduction to the gospel. False theories of the kingdom of 
God or of life are presented to us by way of preparation for 
the true theory. The kingdom of God is not meat and drink. 
It is not earthly splendour of rule, as even the followers of 
Christ once thought. Again, it does not rest on astonishing 
acts of supernatural power. 

III. Further, it has a significance in regard to the national 
sins of Israel and Rome. It is a protest against the care for 
external things and the life of outward show—the ‘fanem et 
circenses’ which the Roman loved. To the Roman slave it 
says there is something better than the luxury and brutal, 
though magnificent, pleasures of your masters. There is a 
force greater than the force of legions, and a mightier career 
than that of a great conqueror or a great emperor. To the 
Jew it displayed the real strength of his race, as consisting 
not in a kingdom greater than Solomon’s, but in a life holier 
and more lowly than the greatest of his prophets. 
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1, tréorpefev] Cf. Eur. Alc. 1019, Setp’ troorpeyas radev, 
and see note ch. 11. 39. 

3. ciwe iva yévyrac] One of the characteristics of Alexan- 
drine Greek is the extended use of fva. 

(1) In final clauses iva survives with orws alone to do the 
work of the four classical final particles, ‘va, éppa, darws, ws. 
The sequence of the optative after historical tenses has been 
superseded by the sequence of the subjunctive. There are 
two passages where iva, in a final sense, is followed by a present 
indicative, 1 Cor. iv. 6 and Gal. iv. 17, and a few, as Gal. il. 4, 
where it is followed by a future indicative. In modern Greek 
a purpose is expressed by va or dia va (iva), with subjunctive 
or a past tense of the indicative. See Winer, Moulton’s ed., 
ill. 41, note 3. 

(2) In consecutive clauses tva is used instead of the 
classical wore. See Gal. v. 17, tatra 5¢ avrixecras &AAHAOts, 
iva pn & av OéAnre, tabra wounre: 1 Thess. v. 4, ove éoré év 
oKdTe, iva 4 Hepa das ws KAerrns xatadaBy: and for a 
possible instance, ch. ix. 45. This usage is found in Epictetus 
and Plutarch. 

(3) In oblique petition, after verbs of command, etc., as 
here and ch. xvi. 27, for crws or infin. 

(4) In substantival clauses, where the infinitive, or drt, 
and ws with indicative, would be the regular classical construc- 
tion. Cf. ch. 1. 43, John xvii. 3; see also Epict. ii. 1. 1, € 
aAn Ges éore 1d5€ iva 7 apa pey . . . wdavra mroveiv. 

4. (nv éxi| For the classical (nv awd. (hv ert trois wapotocy 
ayaois, Isoc. 211, is not strictly parallel. 

The quotation is from Deut. viii. 3. St. Matthew follows 
the words of the LXX. more exactly ; St. Luke abbreviates 
the full expression ov« én’ aptp pévy (yoerat 6 avOpwres adXQN’ 
éri ravtTi pyyats TH Exmopevopevy Sia orduatos Oeod (yoerar 6 
GvOpwros. The words adAd’ émt ravri pyyare Oeod are omitted 
in ® and B. Moses here sums up the teaching of the 
wanderings. Like Israel, Jesus Christ endures the ordeal of 
hunger, and meets the temptation which this ordeal brought 
to them and to Him by the words of their great prophet, 
and confirms the lesson which Moses taught—profound trust 
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in the providence of God and the recognition of a higher 
life. 

5.] Omit, with 9 and B, 6 didBodos eis dpos bynAdv. 

THs oixouperyns (yAs)] Here of the Roman empire and its 
subject kingdoms. The earlier use confined the word to the 
world of Greek civilisation, the empire of Alexander. There 
is a further extension of the meaning of the word in Heb. il. 5, 
ov yap ayyéAous Urera£e TH oixouperny THY péAAOVTAY. 

év ortyp xpdvov] Cf. oreypi xpdvov 6 Bios, Plut. ii. 13 D. 
Lat. punctum temporis (from which possibly came this later 
Greek use of oreyp7). 

6. xapadéSora:] The perfect, denoting present possession as 
well as that the gift was conferred in the past. Cf. the use of 
én Ava, ch. v. 32, ‘I am not here (on earth) in order to.’ 
The perfect connects the present with the past. Winer, 
Grammar, Part 1. xl. 4. 

7.| To make earthly glory our aim is to worship Satan. It 
was this temptation coming from the lips of Peter that called 
forth the rebuke from our Lord, traye dricw pov, Larava, 
Matt. xvi. 23. These words have probably been inserted in 
the text of St. Luke from St. Matthew, as also the additions 
in vv. 4 and 5. They are omitted in & and B. 

8.] The words are found in Deut. vi. 13. mpooxuvjces of 
the text is doBnOjoy in Deut., a difference which is explained 
by the apooxuvjoys of v. 7. The context in Deut. must be 
carefully considered. The danger of earthly prosperity to 
Israel was that it might tempt them to forget God. The 
tempter presents to Jesus the most glittering prize of earthly 
splendour and power. Christ says there is only one aim in 
life, only One to whom service is due. 

9. ro wrepvyiov] wrep., a wing-like projection in architec- 
ture, or a pointed roof. The article, however, makes it clear 
that the word had a definite meaning,—a part of the temple 
which was known as 1rd wrepiysov (the pinnacle), possibly a 
projection overhanging the steep cliffs of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

Pinna, i.q. penna, is used in the same way in an architectural 
sense; see Virg. Aen. vii. 159, ‘ Primasque in litore sedes, | 
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castrorum in morem pinnis atque aggere cingunt ;’ cf. also 
Caes. B. G. v. 39. 

10.) Cf. Ps. xci. 11. The tempter omits the important 
words, €v rdoats tais Sdois cov. 

12. ov éxmeipdoes Kiproy rov Oedv cov] See Deut. vi. 16. 

éxretpafevy is a strengthened and post-classical word for 
wetpafev, constructed with gen.in Homer. To tempt is to 
put to the test. The sin of the Israelites consisted in their 
putting God to the test at Massah (Ex. xvii. 7), by calling 
on him to give them water. It is the sin of asking for a 
sign from Heaven, of resting our belief in God on his acting 
in a particular way at any given time. Christ’s answer is 
a protest against false enthusiasm and distorted views of 
Divine Providence. 

13. axpt xacpov] Not as in E. V. ‘for a season,’ but until 
a convenient season came. And indeed our Saviour was 
tempted not this once only, but many times, by Satan ; cf. ch. 
xxii, 28, tyuets 5¢ eore of Stapemernnores per’ euov év trois 
weipacpois ov: and for particular instances see ch. xi. 16, 
xx. 23, Matt. xvi. 1, 23, etc. 

St. Mark adds xat qv pera tov Onpiwv, Matt. and Mark xa 
of &yyeXos Sinxdvovy avry. 

14.] The simple story of the Galilean circuit is very touch- 
ing and impressive by way of contrast to the pictures of 
earthly luxury and power and of spiritual pride presented in 
the history of the temptation. It is the true life succeeding 
to the false theories of life. 

Ka’ Ans THs weptx.] This use of xara may be illustrated 
by wppnoe waca 7 ayéAn Kard Tov Kpnpvov, ch. vill. 333 7 
xara Babovs mrwxeia, ‘ poverty reaching down to the depth,’ 
2 Cor. viii. 2; neither of these instances however is quite 
parallel; xara is here used of an action extending over a 
surface, as of a bird swooping down and over a field. 

15. atrés] He, ‘the Master.’ | 

16. eis tHv Nafapér] From Capernaum with his mother 
and brethren. 

ov 4v Te9.| Recalling a circumstance which gives point to 
the incident that follows. The other Synoptics place this 
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narrative out of chronological order, in connection with the 
imprisonment of John the Baptist. 

Kata 76 etwOds adrp] Spoken from the historian’s point of 
view in relation to our Lord’s after custom ; avrg, dat. mark- 
ing the direction of the action of eiwGés. 

év TH HHépg Tov oaBBdrwv] An expression of St. Luke's, 
for év trois oaf., év TG oaf., or ev oa. St. John xix. 31, 
neepa éxeivy tod caBdrov: cf. Wordsworth’s Greek Gram. 
§ 18, Obs. 2. 

dveotn dvayveavat] The custom was for the minister 
(wrnperns) to hand the roll of parchment to the Rabbi or 
teacher, who first read a passage from the books of Moses, 
then from the Prophets standing, afterwards sitting down, he 
delivered his discourse. The uncertain point is whether 
Jesus followed this custom, or whether He read a portion 
from the Prophets only, and that of his own selection. The . 
expression avamrigas evpe Tov térov favours the latter sup- 
position. 

18.] The quotation is from Isaiah lxi. 1, 2. The words 
drrooreiAat . . . adéoet do not appear in that passage, but in 
Isa. lviii. 6 the expression occurs, dréareAX€ Tebpavopévous év 
ape es. 

“ od évexev, ‘ because’ by attraction for rovrov évexa drt, 
éxptce] Aor. of an act once for all accomplished ; dréo-raAxe 
expresses the continuance of the action up to the present time. 

19.] See Levit. xxv. 10, xat dylavare 1d éros Tov mevTy- 
Koorov évavrov, kat SiaBonoere aderw eri THS yHs Wace Tots 
KATOLKOUCLY aUrnv éviauTés aperews onpacia avTn EoTae vpiv. 
Jesus indicates that the year of Jubilee found its highest 
fulfilment in the liberation which He brought to pass. Sexros 
confined in New Testament to Paul and Luke. 

20.] There was something in the tone of Jesus’ voice or in 
His look, or perhaps in a departure from the prescribed 
order of reading, that fixed the gaze of all on Him; cf. Acts 
Vi. 15, Kat arevicavres eis avrov dmavres of kaOe(dpevos ev rH 
cuvedpiy, Sov 7d mpdorwrov avrov acei mpdcwmov ayyéAov. 

drevifey] ‘Of earnest, stretched (arevjs) attention ;’ used 
eleven times by Luke, twice in the same passage by St. Paul, 
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2 @or. iii. 7-13; it does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The word is found in Aristotle and in Poly- 
bius. 

22. ris yxdperos| Genitive of quality. The idea would 
more usually be expressed in classical Greek by an adjective. © 
The genitive in this sense is due to a Hebrew usage, arising 
not only from a want of adjectives, but also from a tendency 
to vividness of expression in Oriental languages. 

23, mwapaBoA%] Strictly==‘a putting side by side in order to 
compare.’ ddAw, not having its stronger force of throwing, 
just as mettre, from muitto, means simply to ‘ put’ or ‘set.’ It is 
used of a comparison (rapa BddAw), even if the comparison 
is not explicitly drawn out. A parable in the received sense is 
often the expansion of a proverb. 

"larpé, Oepdarevoov ceavrov| This proverb said of a physician 
implies distrust in the physician’s skill, #f it does nat avail to 
preserve his own health. Addressed to Christ, it would imply 
distrust in Christ. ‘He who professes to do great things for 
others, does nothing for his own condition,’ thought the 
Nazarene, seeing only the outside. ‘ He who is said to have 
‘ wrought wonders at Capernaum does nothing here. If he 
really can work wonders, let him work them at home.’ We 
are reminded of the taunt at the Crucifixion—‘ He saved 
others, himself he cannot save.’ 

év TH Kazepvaotpu]| eis ryv is probably the correct reading ; 
this may be construed, done towards—on—Capernaum. There 
is a tendency in Alexandrine Greek to substitute «is with 
accus. for the dative case. And it 1s to be observed that 
in modern Greek eis is used for év. 

24. Sexrés| The use of this word in the New Testament is 
confined to St. Paul and St. Luke. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
have the striking addition of €v rj oikig avrov (Matt.) ; év tots 
ovyyevéos kat éy TH otkig. avrov (Mark). 

25. ei érn tpia| ‘ Extending over,’ sc. ‘during ;’ in 1 Kings 
xviii. the expression is év tm €viaurg tw TpiTy. 

Aypds péyas] The readings vary between péyas and peydAn, 
as between wyvpds and ioyxupd, ch. xv. 14. According to 
Lob. Phryn. 188, Atuds was fem. in Doric, masc. in Attic. 
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27. Zvpos}] Both Syrius and Syrus are used in Latin: Virg., 
‘Syriis piris ;? Hor., ‘ Malobathro Syrio,’ and ‘Syra Merx.’ 

28. exrAjoOnocav Pvyot] Wrath because, as the reference to 
their national history implied, they were rejected as unworthy 
of the Prophet’s work. The analogy implies further, that the 
Nazarenes needed such work, for the widows of Israel and the 
lepers a// needed the aid of the ancient prophets, but they 
only who had faith obtained that aid. So of the Nazarenes 
it is said Kat ovx Hduvaro éxel ovdepiav Sivapty Torjou. . . Kat 
€Oavpale Sa THY drurtiav adrav, Mark vi. 5-6. 

29. ews ris oppios Tov dpovs| See Dean Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 367, who says of Nazareth: ‘It is built “ upon,” 
that is on the side of, “a mountain,” but the “brow” is not 
beneath, but over the town, and such a cliff, as is here implied, 
is to be found, as all modern travellers describe, in the abrupt 
face of the limestone rock, about thirty or forty feet high, 
overhanging the Maronite Convent at the south-west corner 
of the town.’ 

For the word s¢pus thus applied, cf. Virg. Georg. 1. 108, 
‘Ecce! supercilio clivosi tramitis undam | elicit.’ 

31.] Capernaum ; see note on ch. vii. 3. 

moAw tys T'adtAaias| A description which implies that St. 
Luke’s readers (perhaps the Evangelist himself also) were 
unacquainted with those scenes of our Lord’s ministry ; cf. 
note on ch. i. 26, 1. 39. 

32. e£erdkjovovro] The tense marks the various occasions 
when this effect was produced. 

év eLovoia| A frequent use of ev in later Greek. Authority 
was the element 1n which He moved. He was clothed in, 
surrounded by, authority as He spake; authority, for He 
spake as a lawgiver, not as an interpreter of the law. 

33. Sacuoviov axadprov}] ‘A spirit of impurity,’ the most 
fruitful source of all evil, a spirit which more than any other 
separates a man from God. 

35. émeriunoev] Strictly, to lay a price, value, on a person or 
thing, hence to fix a penalty ; then, from the notion of punish- 
ment and vengeance, to rebuke. Cf. Xen. Aem. i. 2. 31, 7d 
Kowvy Tois diAordpors brs TwVv ToAAGY érTypdpevor. 
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dipwOnrr] From qupds, ‘a muzzle for dogs,’ sometimes ‘a 
mouthpiece for horses,’ Aesch. Sep. ¢. Zh. 450, peysot S€ ovpi- 
(ovat BépBapov tpdrov. The verb is used in a more literal 
sense, 1 Cor. ix. 9, od dipwoets Bovv dAowvra, and 1 Tim. v. 
18. See also 1 Pet. ii. 15, dre ovrws €or: 7d GeAnpa Tov Veo, 
ayaforoovvras diuoty Thy tov dadpdvwv avOpurwv ayve- 
giav: and Mark iv. 39, ova mepipwoo (addressed to the 
stormy sea). 

pndév BAdyav] This marks the result, and might be resolved 
into wate py BAdyas, ‘in such manner as not to injure,’ sa 
excessit ut non noceret, hence py, not ov. od BAdav would 
simply add an additional fact, ‘and did not injure.’ See ch. 
Vili. 33, where the use of 4 may perhaps be explained in a 
somewhat similar manner. | 

36. e£€pxovrac] Plural verb after neuter plural (arvedpara). 
This can, of course, be explained on classical principles, but 
the construction has already grown more common. In 
modern Greek the classical usage has disappeared ; see Mark 
v. 13, Kat €£eAOdvra Ta mvevpara Ta axdOapra cioRADov eis Tods 
Xoipovs. | 

jxos] A later form for the classical 7x, used in Acts ii. 2 
of the sound of a wind, 7xos worep Pepopévns mvons Braias, 
and in Heb. xii. 19 of the sound of a trumpet, oaAmcyyos yyy. 
The Latin rumor may have suggested the extension of the 
force of #xos to the meaning in the text. 

38.| Simon Peter, mentioned here for the first time by St. 
Luke. ‘A name so well known in the Church requires no 
word of introduction ’ (Olshausen). 

otxiav Ziwwvos] From John i. 45 it would appear that 
Bethsaida was the city of Andrew and Simon Peter ; at this 
time however they are living at Capernaum. 

peyadAq@] Possibly a technical word here. 

39. ddjxev] ‘Released her.’ This expression and the use 
of éreriunoev show that the rvperos is personified. 

Sinxdvet] From éuaxovew, The Attic form of the imperfect is 
éSeaxdvouv, but Syxdvovv is retained by some editors in one 
passage of Euripides. Cf. Veitch sub voc. and Buttmann’s 
Lex. 
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40. Sivovros rot HAlov] Sévw is strictly an Ionic form 
(Veitch) ; literally, ‘to enter,’ then, with védea, wovrov under- 
stood, of the sun or stars, ‘to set.’ 

41.] x and B omit 6 Xpwrds. 

42. ws avrov] Not classical with genitive of persons, but 
used of place and a point up to which an action extends; 
dws Tprav wAoiwy Kal YirnperiKoU 4 Aetroupyia éorw, Dem. 262. 

Tov py mopever Gar] This genitive does not mark the purpose, 
as ch. 1. 73, etc., but 1s quite regular after a verb of preventing, 
keeping from; cf. Acts xiv. 18, woAis Katéravoav tobs dx ous 
Tou p27) Odewv avrois. 

43.] For the force of de@, cf. ch. 11. 49. 

dréoraApat] The tense implies that the commission has 
been given and continues in force now. 

44.] 8 and B read ris Tovdaias for r#s TadtAaias, 


CHAPTER V. 


The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 


1.] For a description of the natural features of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, its ancient prosperity, the populous cities on its 
shores, and its abundant fisheries, see S:naz and Palestine, 
p. 368. 

‘2. éxrara] Like stare in Latin, ‘lying at anchor.’ 

3.] This intransitive use of éravdyew is late. 

xaGioas| The usual position for a Jewish teacher; see 
ch. iv. 20. 

tovs 6xXovs}] Plural, either on the principle stated ch. iii. 7, 
or in allusion to the crowds from the various cities on the 
shores of the lake. 

4. éwavdyaye] Addressed to Simon alone as master; xaAd- 
gare to others in the boat as well. 

5. émuordéra] A word confined to St. Luke in the New 
Testament, and by him always applied to our Lord. 

dv’ Gdns THs vuxrds] The most favourable time for fishing. 

exi] ‘On thy word,’ as the motive; ‘induced by thy 
word.’ 

6. Steppyyvuro] ‘Was breaking,’ ‘began to break,’ not 
‘brake,’ as E. V. 

7. BvOi¢erOo1] Cf. Pol. ii. 10. 5, piav Se revripy ov avrois 
tois dvipdow éBviOucav, and 1 Tim. vi. 9, émiOvpias moAAds 
dvojrous Kai BAuBepds, alrives BvOifoverw tovs avOpwrovs cis 
GAcOpov cai dmoXActav. 

8.] The words of Peter show a sense of the contrast and 
incompatibility of sin and the sinless One; perhaps also the 
thought came, ‘no man can see God and live.’ 

10. éoy {wypév.] The periphrastic form of the future im- 
plies a continuance of the action. (wypetv is properly used 
of prisoners taken alive in battle. 

fwrypet, ’Arpéos vid, od 8” bfta défar drowa.—HOomeER, J/. vi. 46. 
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The apostles were to be fishers of men, just as we learn from 
John iv. 38, 39, they were to be reapers of the harvest of men. 
This expression aids us to understand the preceding miracle. 
Christ’s teaching is full of such signs. The miracle is often 
an acted parable; cf. Jer. xvi. 16, ISot, éya drooréAAw rods 
aXteis Tobs twoAXods, Aeyes Kuptos, cat dArevrovoety avrovs. 

11. ddévres] ‘Having resigned ;’ ‘given up,’ so ‘left all.’ This 
Is afterwards referred to (chap. xviii. 28), seis dbyxapev wavra. 

12.] The use of idov, like the French zot/d, renders the 
auxiliary verb unnecessary, xupte, €av OéAys, x.7.A. The leper 
had in his heart been expecting the Messiah, and this was his 
view of him—one who could heal; a true instinct told him 
that. Jesus accepts and confirms this view; He is the 
redeemer from physical suffering, as well as the deliverer from 
spiritual bondage. | 

xaQapi(w| This verb is late but regularly formed from 
xadapés with the causative termination -i(w, like the classical 
padaxifw from padaxds. Kxadaipw is used especially of moral 
purifications from murder, etc. ; see, for instance, the story of 
Adrastus, Herod. i. 35-45. The conception of moral as well 
as physical disease is never to be lost sight of in the case of 
leprosy. 

14. avrés] One of the marked characteristics of St. Luke’s 
style is his frequent use of avrés as subject, in place of "Insovs. 
This may be regarded as a modernism ; or more probably as 
a proof that Christ was spoken of, and recognised by the early 
Christians under the title of adres, used in the sense of the 
well-known avrés épa: cf. Ar. Mubes, 218, ZT. pepe ris yap 
ovros ovri THs KpedOpas avip;| MA. adrds. ZT. ris avrds ; 
MA. Zwxpérns. Cf. 2 Peter iii. 4, 1 John i. 12, 2 John 
6, and Acts xxii. 17, éyéverd por. . . ideiv avrov A€yovra, a 
striking instance, as there is no noun in the context to which 
avrov can be referred.? 


1 St. Matthew and St. Mark use atrés only once each in quite a similar 
manner, namely, in the account of the storm on the sea of Galilee, where 
however there is a strong contrast between the wakeful disciples and the 
sleeping Saviour (Matt. viii. 26, Mark iv. 38). This distinction between 
St. Luke and the other Synoptics is a slight indication of the later date of 
the third Gospel. 
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Kat avros tapyyyetAev, «.7.A.] The inference from this in- 
junction is that Jesus did not wish to frove his mission by 
miracles. 

The offerings of the restored leper and the ceremony of 
purification are described, Lev. xiv. 1-32. 

The change of construction in this verse from indirect to 
direct narration will be observed. See Clyde’s Greek Syntax, 
§ 97- 

avrois] It is a question to whom this pronoun is to be 
referred, whether (1) to the priests who said Jesus came to 
destroy the law, or (2) to the Jews in general,—the people 
indicated by 6 mpowérage Mwons. 

17. év pug TOV yuepov] ‘On one of the days’—(of which we 
are speaking). The fame of Jesus has spread; the spiritual 
chiefs of the nation come to listen to the new teacher. 

The vopodiddoxador, who were probably the same as the 
vouixoi, are by some identified with the Karaites,' the most 
conservative of Jewish sects; they regarded the written law 
alone as inspired, whereas the Pharisees esteemed the oral 
above the written law. 

avrovs does not refer to any noun which has preceded, but 
to the general notion implied by ‘do@a:, the sick, those who 
needed healing. avrds is often thus used when the context 
makes the reference quite plain. 

19. py) etpévres] Showing the grounds on which they acted, 
‘seeing they found not;’ ovx evpovres would mean ‘after not 
finding,’ etc. &d is probably interpolated. Then we have 
the genitive, zofas (6500), which Winer refers to the genitive 
of time and place, comparing sp@pov PaGéos, ch. xxiv. 1, 
éxeiyns, xix. 4; see, for the omission of 6d0t, ch. ili. 5, ets 
ev0eias. 

dvaBdvres ért 75 SGpa] St. Mark tells us that this occur- 
rence took place when Jesus was ets ofxov, otherwise we might 
have inferred that the scene of the miracle was a synagogue. 

It is impossible to describe with precise certainty what took . 
place, but the circumstances were probably somewhat as 
follows :—The bearers wished to carry the sick man in the 

1 Edin. Rev. July 1873: Art. Talmud, 
E 
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ordinary way through the street-door into the court of the 
house. Not being able to do this, they went straight on to 
the roof from the street, by the staircase, which was outside the 
house (cf. note on ch. xvii. 31), and dug up (the graphic St. Mark 
has é£opigavres) the projecting roof, which would consist of 
mud tiles and straw placed upon rafters. Through the aperture 
thus made they let down the paralytic near to where Jesus 
stood. For other explanations, and a description of a Jewish 
house, see Smith’s Dict. of Bible, i. p. 836, etc. 

20. riv wicr avrov] It was the faith of the bearers that 
brought to pass this healing; so in the case of the lunatic 
boy (Mark ix. 23, 24), it was the father’s faith that made the 
cure possible. 

ddéwvrat] A late form for ddeivrat, of pass., but dvéwvrat 
occurs, Herod. ii. 165 (though dvéovrar and dveira: are also 
read in that passage) ; cf. etw6a for ef6a from Ow. 

21. otros] Used frequently with a notion of contempt. 

BAcodnpias| A classical word which has come to have a 
special sense in the New Testament; cf. Eur. Jom, 1180, 
Brardnpiav tis oixerav epOéy£aro, where the meaning is 
‘a word of evil omen.’ It generally has the sense of 
‘defamation ;’ then, used with a special reference to what 
is irreverent or derogatory to the divine nature, ‘ blasphemy.’ 
The derivation of the word is uncertain; perhaps from the 
same root as BAdf, BAdfew: see Buttmann’s Lex., sub voc. 
BXrirrev, § 6; others connect the word with BAazrecy, as if 
for BAavdypia: cf. ‘all words that may do hurt.’ 

23. ri] For wérepov: cf. Xen. Cyr. i. 3.17. 

evxoratepov] A post-classical word, and used only in the com- 
parative degree in the New Testament ; cf. Polyb. xviii. 1, 2. 

24.] Observe the force of Aéyev. ‘It would be easier to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee.’ An impostor might say 
that and not be confuted. But if he said ‘Arise and walk,’ 
his failure would be patent to all. The Pharisees rightly 
inferred that God alone could forgive sins, wrongly that 
Christ could not, and was therefore speaking blasphemy. 
Christ shows by a wonderful work, which their eyes can see, 
that He is God, and leaves them to infer the secret wonderful 
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work of sins forgiven. He says in effect: ‘Let the doing of 
the work which your senses can test convince you of my power 
to work that which lies beyond the test of the senses.’ 

25. éf’ 6 xarexeiro] If this be the correct reading, it would 
mean that over which he had been lying, stretched. 

27.| Zhe call of Levi. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Levi of Mark and Luke is to be identified with 
St. Matthew the Evangelist, who tells the story of his own 
call, ch. ix. 9. At this time it was not uncommon for a 
person to be known by more names than one, see Acts i. 23: 
"Iwo rov xadovpevoy BapoaBav os éwexAnOy ‘lotcros. So 
Lebbaeus, Thaddaeus, and Judas, are names of one and the 
same person. It is quite possible that, like the sons of 
Zebedee, Matthew knew and acknowledged Christ before he 
was thus bidden to become his constant follower. At this 
time many publicans doubtless who were disciples of John 
(ch. iii, 12) and of Christ still exercised their calling, though 
with changed lives and in a different spirit. 

76 tehwviov] ‘The custom-house or toll-house,’ ‘ portitorium.’ 

Matthew seems to have been a ‘ pudblicanus’ or ‘portitor’ in 
the service of Herod Antipas, and not, as is sometimes tacitly 
assumed, under the Romans.! It appears from Josephus, 
Ant. xvii. 2. 1, that Herod had authority to regulate the taxes 
of his own dominions, yet from Ant. xvil. 11. 4 we gather 
that although the taxes were paid into the treasury of Herod, 
the Roman Emperor retained the power of remitting tribute 
if he so pleased. 

The calling of publicanus was an odious one to the Jewish 
nation, as to every conquered race. It was through this class 
of men that the pressure of an external yoke made itself felt 
most plainly and painfully. Few therefore would be likely 
to undertake these duties except the least patriotic and most 
degraded of the population. 


1 If this be the case, the call of Matthew is a more striking instance 
of a choice between the two kingdoms. The Baordrela ‘Hpwiov seemed to 
promise a most lucrative career, the BactAela ro§ Oeob involved relinquish- 
ment of wealth, and no gain in the respect or good opinion of his fellow- 
countrymen. 
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28, xaraduriv may be compared with ddévtes of v. 11. 

29. Soxnv] ‘A feast ;’ the word occurs again, ch. xiv. 13. 
It is quoted by Athenaeus as used in this sense by the comic 
poet Macho. Diodorus Siculus uses vrodoyy with the same 
meaning. | 

30. yoyyifw, as we learn from Lod. Phryn. p. 358,:is an 
Ionic word used by Phocylides the Milesian in the following 
passage, xp) Tot Tov Eraipov éraipp | ppovrifey aoa’ av mrepryoy- 
yb{wou woXtirat, The word was probably originally formed 
from the sound of the cooing of doves, and so may be 
compared with rpv¢w both in its original and derived meaning ; 
see Homer, //, ix. 311, @s poy poe tpv(nre mapypevor GAADEY 
GAAos. Cf. Epict. Dzss. 1. 29-55, Ta Aoydpra adeivar dradar- 
mopows avOpwrapiots iv’ ev yovig Kabe(opmevor . . . yoyyvfworr. 

ot ypappareis avrwov| It certainly seems to be implied here, 
that the scribes and Pharisees were at meat in the house of 
Levi. But a reference to the accounts in Matthew and 
Mark shows us that it was not so. St. Matthew represents the 
second question as coming from John’s disciples; the first as 
addressed to the disciples by the Pharisees when they saw 
that He ate with sinners ; according to St. Mark too, the scribes 
and Pharisees observed this eating with publicans and sinners. 

For avrov referring to the Jews in general, see Acts xxii. 30, 
éxéXevorev EADeiv ToUs dpyvepels Kut SAov 7d cuvedptov avrar. 

32. ovx €AndAvOa] ‘I have not come,’ ‘I am not here to 
call,’—écxaious, either (1) self-righteous, or (2) those who have 
already turned to repentance. The parallel word tyaivovres 
favours the latter meaning. 

33, xal dejoers rovovvras] The other evangelists only mention 
fasting. The two are often connected, see ch. ii. 37. Sejoes, 
frequently used by St. Luke and St. Paul ; it occurs also Heb. 
v. 7, and 1 Pet. iii. 12. 

muxvd| Pl. like woAAd, and puxpd, cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 1. 1. 

Codex & omits d:ari, and makes the sentence categorical. 

34. 6 S¢ ele zpos avrods] Jesus first gives a special answer 
to this question. ‘Surely you cannot reasonably make my 
disciples fast, while I, their master, am with them. This is a 
time of joy: the time of sorrow will come.’ Here, as always, 
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our Lord penetrates below the custom to the reason of the 
custom. 

He then goes on (éXeye 5€ kai, z. 38) to put forth a parable, 
in which He indicates more generally a fundamental error of 
the Pharisees, either (1) in regard to the relation between 
Christ’s teaching and Judaism; or, as others think, (2) in 
regard to the nature of holiness or peravora. 

(1) Christianity cannot be a mere adjunct to the old 
dispensation ; it is destined to displace it. (2) A man is not 
made good by having this or that external habit—fasting for 
instance—imposed upon him. His whole nature must be 
changed, and then the good habit will be natural to him. 

With a wider application, the fasting and abstaining from 
fasting bears upon those who feel vicissitudes of despond- 
ency and joy in religious life—despondency when the bride- 
groom is taken from them, joy when he is with them. Christ 
was set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel. 

#4] ‘You cannot, can you ?’ ‘Surely you cannot.’ 

The viot rov vypdovos, in Hebrew ‘ Méréin,’ ‘companions’ 
(see Judges xiv. 11), who went late in the evening with the 
bridegroom to the house of the bride. They were preceded 
by musicians, and accompanied by persons bearing torches. 
The bridegroom brought back his bride to his own or his 
_ father’s house; on their way they were met by a party of 
maidens, friends of the bride and bridegroom. At the house 
a feast was prepared. All this time the sons of the bride- 
chamber would feast, not fast. 

36. exiBAnpa iwariov Kxatvod would mean, according to 
the note on wv. 34, either (1) a part taken out of Christ’s 
teaching and tacked on to Judaism; or (2) a good habit 
enjomed on an uncongenial nature. 

oxifer] The future, oyivet, is the preferable reading, and 
perhaps it is better to regard 76 xacydv as the object, ‘he will 
tear the new,’ #e¢. either (1)—see above—produce a oxiopa 
in the Church, cf. 1 Cor. i. 10, py Ff év tiv oyicpara: or (2) 
do harm to the renewed nature ; and in neither case improve 
the old dispensation, or the old character, for the new and 
old do not agree. 
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ei 5 uryye] ‘Unless he acts as I say.’ Fora similar instance 
cf. Epict. Diss. i. 15. 2, ovx émayyéAAcrar en drrocodia Tov 
dxrés Te meptroujoey Tp dvOpwmre ei S& py, w.7.A., where ei 82 
po=nist ita esset ut ego dico (Schweighiauser). 

37.] The doxot were skins, generally goat-skins, used as 
bottles in the East. | 

38.] The new habit must come to the renewed nature, 
Christian principles to the disciple of Christ. 

39.] This verse is peculiar to St. Luke. The new wine 
of Christ is better than the old wine of Judaism (John ii. 10). 
But the Jew does not think so; to him the old is better, or 
(adopting with & and B the reading yxpyords) is good, ée. 
good enough. After having drunk the old wine—lived the 
old life,—he does not of himself straightway desire change. 

Probably «v@éws is to be omitted, with % and B, but, 
regarded as a gloss, it is true to the sense. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘The Observance of the Sabbath. - 


1, éyévero StaropederGar] An Alexandrine construction for 
the classical érvye Scarropevdpevos. 

év caBBary Sevreporpwtry| There is no certainty about the 
meaning of Sevreporpuity, which occurs only in this passage. 
According to the most probable solutions the meaning is 
either (1) the first sabbath following the second day of the 
Passover, from which day the interval to Pentecost was 
reckoned ; or (2) the first sabbath of the second year in the 
series of sabbatical years, This is Wieseler’s conjecture, who 
supports it on chronological grounds. See Alford’s note. 

omdpyza}| ‘Sown lands,’ like Latin sefa. The word is used 
only in this and the parallel passages in Matthew and Mark. 

ywxovres| The softer Ionic form occurs in the compound 
kataocwyxew, Herod. iv. 75, 

3. dvéyvwre] avd has the force of repetition, so of thorough- 
ness,—to recognise again and again, until one knows well, 
especially of ypaupara, hence to read ; cf. Latin cognoscere. 

4.| Alford shows that this incident took place on the 
sabbath. Comp. 1 Sam. xxi. 6 with Lev. xxiv. 8. , 

Tovs dprous Tris mpolécews] ‘Loaves of setting forth,’ ze. 
loaves that are set forth, called in the same sense ‘continual 
bread’ (Numb. iv. 7), because the loaves were constantly set 
forth in the sanctuary ; cf. Heb. ix. 1. ‘The Scriptural name 
is “‘ Bread of the Face,’’ that is, “of the presence of God,” 
just as the similar expression “Angel of the Face’’ means 
‘“‘the Angel of His Presence.” ’—Dr. Edersheim’s Zhe Zemple 
and its Ministry, etc., p. 153. For the gen. mpodéecews, see 
ch, il. 14 and Iv. 22. 

5. 6 vids tov dvOpwrov] There is much force in this title in 
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this connection. Jesus speaks as the representative of 
humanity, and vindicates the freedom of men from the Phari- 
saical traditions. In this respect too Christ is a deliverer. 

This verse is read after v. ro in the Cambridge ms. D, 
and the following remarkable words are found in its place : 
TH avtry Hpepg Ocardpevds tia épyatduevov tp caBBdrw elev 
atry, avOpwre, ei pév oldas re wotels paxdpros ef €f 52 px7) oldas 
érixardpatos Kot mapaBdrns tov vouov. See Alford, ad 
loc. 

5-9.] One of the great questions of the day is here pre- 
sented to our Lord for solution. Our Lord’s answer to the 
question is most important, as showing his attitude towards 
the prevalent religious thought. 

The Pharisees would have an answer ready to such a ques- 
tion on their own principles. To understand what these 
principles were, we must remember that the Pharisees were 
not so much a sect as representatives of the national and 
patriotic sentiment among the Jews. They represented, and 
carried to an extreme point, the fresh enthusiasm for the law 
and outburst of patriotic ardour which dated from the early 
days of the Maccabees. 

This was the positive side of their creed. The negative 
side was opposition to Hellenism and every kind of foreign 
invasion, whether religious, political, or philosophic. But in 
order to adapt the law to modern circumstances, it became 
necessary to enlarge its scope. Consequently minute regula- 
tions were adopted, and stamped with the authority of the 
scribes and Pharisees, the interpreters of the law. The 
general tendency of these regulations was to prevent the 
possibility of transgression by extending the limits of obedience 
beyond what was actually prescribed. Hence, instead of 
adopting the more general terms of the Mosaic legislation, 
exact and minute rules were laid down for observance in the 
most trivial matters of daily life. These principles were most 
rigorously applied to the observance of the sabbath. From 
the text we learn that ‘plucking ears of corn’ and ‘healing 
the sick’ were among the acts which it was unlawful to do on 
the sabbath-day. The question put to our Lord, therefore, 
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was a crucial one. Will he decide for the Pharisees, for the 
national, patriotic party? or will he incline to the laxity of the 
Sadducees, who to some extent represented the influence of 
foreign thought ? 

Our Lord sides with neither party. His answer is an appeal 
from the law, or application of a principle, to the principle 
itself. Here the principle is implied, which elsewhere the 
‘Son of man’ explicitly declares, ‘The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath.’ 

6. rhv cvvaywyjv] Zhe synagogue in which he was wont 
to minister. 

7. evpwow] The subjunctive for the classical optative ; see 
note on ch. iv. 3. 

8. Enpav THY xelpa] ‘Having @a withered hand;’ cf. 9 xépy 
kaXdovs éxet Tors 6fOadApors. 

9.] The general maxim that it is right to do good rather 
than to do evil is brought to bear on the question of observing 
the sabbath. No regulations which infringe this universal 
law will hold good. It is important to mark another principle 
conveyed by these words : namely, to abstain from doing good 
is to do evil,—not to save life is to destroy. They furnish an 
argument against a negative Christianity. 

10. weptBAeYdpevos] With classical authors the future is 
the only tense in use of the middle of wep:BAérw ; see Veitch, 
sub voc. BrErrw. 

éroinoev ovtw] So facere is used in Latin to express thé 
action of a preceding verb ; cf. Cic. PAZ. ii. 47, ‘Quo peto, 
ut facitis, attenti audiatis,’ 

11. dvoias] Used also by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 9, 7 ydp 
dvowg avraov éxdyAos Eotat wacw ws Kat 7 éxeivwy éyevero, not 
elsewhere in New Testament (cf. Ellicott’s note ad /oc.). 
‘ Senselessness,’ ‘ wicked folly ’—not merely ‘mad rage.’ Thuc. 
ili, 42 mentions a@vota as adverse to evBovAia. There was an 
unreasonableness in their anger. 

ti dv motpoeav] Indirect question with dv: cf. ch. i 62, 76 
ti dv OéXor xadgcioOae avtév. ‘What they might possibly do 
with Jesus,’ ‘ quid forte faciendum videretur ;’ ‘what they should 
do if they did anything.’ See Jelf, Greek Grammar, 425, 879; 
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and cf. od & dy yévowd y’ d0dAwrdrn yuvyn, Eur: Med. 818, that 
is, ‘would become, under a possible condition.’ 

12. ro épos] Not a mountain, but the mountain, or high land 
bordering on the lake of Gennesaret. 

Some have traced a vein of asceticism in this Gospel, 
alleging in proof such notices as this of lonely nights spent in 
prayer, and the preference of poverty to wealth frequently set 
forth in the narrative, and in the words of Jesus, and in parables. 
Cf. ch. i. 53; ii. 73 vi. 203 xii. 15, etc. (Keim.) 

mpooevxi) tov Oéov] ‘Prayer of God,’ ze. ‘in which God is 
addressed.’ ™porevy 7} does not mean ‘ house of prayer,’ as in 
Acts xvi. 13. 

13. rots pabnrdas adrov] All who had been moved by the 
preaching of Christ, who believed in him. There was a 
convention of many on the mountain-side, from whom twelve 
were chosen. © 

dzrogtéAous}] His chosen followers, these fishermen and 
tax-gatherers of Galilee knew for the first time that they were 
to be sent, wherefore or on what mission they did not know 
as yet, but the word contains the germ and central idea of 
the Church. Again, Christ himself is called an apostle, Heb. 
lll. I, KaTavojoate Tov amocToXov Kat apxlepea THS Opodoyias 
nov, Xpiorov "Incotv. He came to do his Father’s will, as 
the apostles were sent forth to do Christ’s will. 

The word drdorodor, like evayyeAt fer Oat, is a favourite one 
with St. Paul and St. Luke, and is used by them far more 
frequently than by the other writers in the New Testament. 
It 1s found once only in each of the other Gospels. 

14.] There are four lists of the apostles recorded, one by 
each of the Synoptic Evangelists, one in the Acts of the 
Apostles. No two of these lists perfectly coincide. ‘This 
will be seen from the tabular view below. 


Matt. x. 3. Mark iii. 16. Luke vi. 14. Acts i. 13. 
1. Simon. Peter. Simon Peter. Simon Peter. Peter. 
2. Andrew. James the son of Andrew. James. 
Zebedee. 
3. James the son of John the brother James, John. 
Zebedee. of James. 


4 John his brother. Andrew, John. Andrew. 
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Matt. x. 3. Mark iii. 16. — Luke vi. 14. Acts i, 13. 

s. Philip. Philip. Philip. Philip. 

6. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Bartholomew. Thomas. 

7. Thomas. Matthew. Matthew. Bartholomew. 

8. Matthew the Thomas. Thomas. Matthew. 
Publican. : 

9. James the son James son of James the son of James son of 
of Alphaeus. Alphaeus. ' Alphaeus. Alphaeus. 

1o. Lebbaeus sur- Thaddaeus. Simon Zelotes. Simon Zelotes. 
named Thaddaeus. 

zz. Simon the Simon the Cananite. Judas (son) of James. Judas (son) of James. 
Cananite. 

12. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. Judas Iscariot. 


It will be seen from a comparison of these lists that the 
twelve names fall into three divisions, each containing four 
names which remain in their respective divisions in all the 
lists. Within these divisions however, the ordér varies. But’ 
Simon Peter is placed first, and Judas Iscariot last, in all. 
Again, Philip invariably heads the second, and James the 
son of Alphaeus the third division. 

Thaddaeus, Lebbaeus, Jude the [son] of James, are all 
names of one and the same person. He was the son in all 
probability of a James or Jacob, not, as usually translated, 
brother of James. 

This Jude or Judas must not be confused with Jude or 
Judas the ‘ brother’ of our Lord ; nor must James the son of 
Alphaeus be confused with James the brother of our Lord. 
The ‘brethren of the Lord’ believed not on him and could 
not have been among his apostles. James and Judas were 
both common names, and the variety of names seems to have 
been small at this epoch. According to this theory there 
are four persons named James—(1) the son of Zebedee, 
(2) the son of Alphaeus, (3) the father of Jude, (4) “O pxpds the 
brother of the Lord ; and three named Judas—(r) the brother 
of the Lord, (2) the apostle, son of James, (3) Iscariot. 

Matthew or Levi also was son of an Alphaeus, but there 
is no evidence or hint that he was connected with James, son 
of Alphaeus. 

Bartholomew, possibly to be identified with Nathanael ; the 
name=son of Tolmai. John, who twice mentions the name 
of Nathanael, never mentions that of Bartholomew. Again, 
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the three Synoptics mention Bartholomew but not Nathanael. 
Further, Philip is closely connected with Nathanael and .also 
with Bartholomew. All this however is conjecture only. 

Simon Zelofes, or the Cananife (not Canaanite), equivalent 
terms. The fierce party of the zealots professed a rigid 
attachment to the Mosaic law; they acknowledged no king 
save God. Under Judas the Gaulonite they rose in rebellion 
at the time of the census ; see note, ch. ii. 2. 

We hear of a Theudas (which is another form of Thaddaeus) 
who rose in rebellion (Acts v. 36). Is it not possible that | 
this Lebbaeus or Jude may owe his third name to this patriot, 
as a Galilean might regard him ?! 

Iscariot.—Man of Kerioth, in the tribe of Judah; accord- 
ingly (if this be the case) the only non-Galilean among the 
apostles. For other accounts of the name see Dict. of Bible. 

Boanerges.—We may discern traces of this characteristic in 
the forwardness displayed by James and John to destroy 
the unfriendly Samaritan’ village, and in their eagerness to 
take a prominent part in the expected kingdom. See also 
2 John ro, 11. 

The choice of the disciples is an instance of the winnowing 
of Christ, the sifting of the wheat from the chaff. In these 
men the new life had manifested itself. Their faith, or at 
least their capacity for faith, was intense, and sufficient to 
bear them through the dangers that confronted them by 
their Master’s side. 

17. emi térov wedivod] This was a level space on the moun- 
tain; pa@yrov, see v. 13. 

Tvpov cai Zavos] The people who came from these cities 
would be heathens. St. Matthew mentions people from Deca- 
polis and Judaea and Jerusalem, St. Mark from Idumaea and 
beyond Jordan, but not from Tyre and Sidon. 

18. €Geparevovro] Used as synonymous with iafjvar, These 
two verbs are nearly identical in their root-meaning. The 
common idea is that of warmth, but their history differs. 


1 It is remarkable that Simon (Joseph. Am. xvii. 10. 5), Thaddaeus 
(Acts v. 36, and also Amt. xx. 5. 1), Judas (Av#. xviii. 1. 1) are all names 
of zealous patriots who rose against the Roman government. 
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iaoOat much sooner settled into its sole force of healing; 
Geparedev, ‘to be an attendant,’ ‘serve,’ hence ‘to attend on 
the sick,’ ‘ to heal.’ 

19. é(#ret Garr. avrov] Comp. here the incident of the maiden 
who was healed when she touched the fringe of Christ’s 
garment (ch. vill. 44). 

20. cis tots palyrds] After choosing the twelve, Jesus 
addresses the gathering of the disciples whom he had sum- 
moned to be with him on the mount. These were the faithful 
people, poor for the most part doubtless, who had come from 
the cities wherein the ‘kingdom of God’ had been preached 
(ch. iv. 43). At the outskirts of the crowd, but within hearing 
of the voice, which would travel far through the clear Eastern 
atmosphere, were standing Greeks from Decapolis, Phoenicians 
from Tyre and Sidon, and wild mountaineers from Edom. 

20-23.] The subjects of the kingdom are the poor. In the 
description of the Messiah’s glorious kingdom which is set 
forth in Ps, lxxii., it is especially characteristic of the King 
that he cares for the poor ; vv. 12, 13, €pptoaro wrwxov éx Suva- 
oTov, kal révnta G ovy trnpxe BonOds. eioeras mrwxod Kat 
TEVNTOS, Kat Yuyas TEVATWY THTE. 

Those who had so far been attracted by Christ, who had 
gone out to the mountain-side to seek Him, were principally 
the poor, the needy, the sorrowful, destined to be, perhaps 
already, scorned and reproached for Christ’s sake. To these 
He preaches the Bactdeia tov Ocov (a word full of meaning for 
the Galilean zealot), and explains its laws. 

21. xoprd{erGa:] Properly of cattle, ‘to feed ;’ cf. Plato, Rep. 
586, Booxnpdrwyv Sixnv . . . Béoxovras xoprafdpuevor; then, in 
comedy, ‘to eat.’ It is one of those words, strong and even 
coarse in their origin, that came to be used by the Jews at 
Alexandria with a softened force. Cf. German /ressen; see 
also Thuc. vii. 48, and note in Arnold’s ed. on Béckortas. 

22. adopif~w] (1) ‘To separate,’ ‘part off,’ by boundaries— 
Matt. xiii. 49, éfeAevoovrat of dyyeAor, kat ddopiovar tots Tovy- 
povs éx pécov tov Sixaiwy: Matt. xxv. 32, ocvvayfycerar 
éparpoobev adrod mévra Ta EOvn, Kai ddopre? adrods dz’ dAdjAwr, 
dorep 6 rosny aopifer ta mpdBara dawrd Tov épipwv, (2) ‘To 
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sever,’ ‘disconnect ’—2 Cor. vi. 17, €£€AOere éx pécov atrav Kal 
adopiaOnre. (3) ‘To set apart for a special work,’—Acts xii. 
2, apopicate 89 pot Tév te BapvaBav Kat Tov LadXov eis TO Epyov 
6 rpooKéexAnpat avrovs: cf. also Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 15. (4) In 
a restricted sense, as here, ‘to exclude’ (from society, or 
from the synagogue), an idea expressed by drocuvaywyov 
movety, John xvi. 2. 

évexa Tov viod tod dvOpwrov] Important words, as showing 
when the scorn or hatred of men is matter for rejoicing ; 
sometimes hatred and scorn are justly bestowed, and no 
matter for rejoicing. | 

23. card tara éxoiovv tois mpopyrats|] Ina classical author 
this would be ratra éroiovy trois rpodytas. We do find, how- 
ever, though rarely, zotetv constructed with dative of person 
and accusative of thing. This dative of relation becomes 
much more common in the later stage of the language. 

24-26.| The rich, ze those who trust in riches (Mark 
x. 24), are excluded from the kingdom. 

Christ speaks of the absent, whom the paOnrai might possibly 
have envied,—the rich, the joyous, the men of good repute. 
Yet these do not belong to the kingdom. 

24. daéxere] ‘Have to the full;’ Phil. iv. 18, areyw de 
Tava, Kal mepiooevu, 

27. tois dxovovorv] ‘You who are listening.’ The padyrai 
had been more especially addressed up to this point; then 
turning to a wider circle, all who are listening, Jesus proclaims 
the laws of the kingdom. 

27-38.] The laws of the kingdom are contrasted with the 
laws of Jewish exclusiveness. A?zdness must be extended 
even to those who are most unkind (27-29); Generosity to 
those who will make no return, to all who ask, even to those 
who are not benefactors, who will deceive us (30-35); Cez- 
soriousness is to be avoided (36-38). 

A glance at the historical position of the Jews will make 
this discourse more intelligible. The Mosaic law, by a neces- 
sary harshness, imposed the severest penalties on any Jew who 
should give in to the idolatry of surrounding nations ; neces- 
sary, because the tendency to do this was so strong ; only thus 
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could the purity of their worship be preserved. After the 
Captivity this danger seemed to have passed away. ‘But with 
the establishment of their own exclusive faith, hatred of -all 
who were not Jews was ineffaceably planted.’ This charac- 
teristic of the Jews had become a byword among other 
nations ; see ¢g. Juv. Saf. xiv. 103, 104, who says the Jews 
were taught— 


‘Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti ; 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.’ 


27. €xOpovs] ‘Hostes, ‘foreigners’ primarily (cf. Buttmann’s 
Lex. sub voc. 6x0qoa:, who connects €xOpds with éx, é£, éxrds) 
and, as foreigners, ‘enemies’ by the law of the old world; cf. 
Eur. Herc. Furens, 585, mpos cot peév, & mal, tois didors evar 
dirov, | 7a 8’ ExOpa prety. 

There is a climax here; xaAas vrovetre implies more than 
ayarare, evAoyeire more than Kadws roveire, tporedyerOe trép 
is the highest exercise of Christian love. Again, tots pecovory 
is more definite than the general expression éx@povs, rods 
KaTapwpevovs implies a yet more virulent hate, and erynpeacrpds 
is that which most of all might move resentment. 

28. ernpeacpés| Defined by Aristotle, Ahet. il. 2-4, éuzo- 
Siopds tals BovAnoerty ody iva Te avr GAN iva ph exeiven,— 
‘vexing a person out of spite, wishing to do harm to another 
rather than any good to one’s-self.’ It is probably connected 
with eipw, epoyat: first of speaking only, then the notion of 
speaking evil is attached to the word ; comp. aivos, where the 
notion of speaking in praise of a person connects itself with 
the simple idea. See 1 Pet. iii. 16, fva . . . xarawyuvOwow 
ob émnped(ovtes tywv thy ayabnv ev Xprot~ avarrpopyy: see 
also Thuc. 1. 26, and Arnold’s note on the passage. 

29. caywv] Strictly, ‘the jaw-bone.’ Our Lord’s example 
on his trial shows us that these words are to be taken in the 
spirit and not in the letter. They contain a strong protest 
against the spirit of revenge. The principle is of universal 
application, the particular instances of partial application only. 


1 These remarks are partly taken from Lain. Rev. July 1873: Art. 
Talmud. a . a 
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To follow out theanstances literally would be to do what the 
Pharisees did—to obey rules and laws according to the letter. 
These examples are forcible illustrations of the rule. The 
literal interpretation of such expressions is corrected by the 
example of Christ himself. 

76 tudriov] The square shawl-like upper garment, generally 
of wool, and woven in one piece, worn over the short tunic 
(xerov). See note, ch. iii. 11. 

30. diSov] ‘ Be in the habit of giving.’ 

31. ‘va rowow] A modernism for infinitive. 

32.] The use of of duzaptwAoé by our Lord in this passage is 
observable ; the duzaprwAoi are apparently contrasted with the 
pabnrai, In other passages the word is in the lips of the 
Sixatot, the self-righteous. The Pauline St. Luke prefers 
dpaprwAoi to TeA@vat or €Ovixot (Matt. v. 46, vi. 7). 

34. davef(w| ‘To lend ;’ mid., ‘to have money lent’ =‘ to 
borrow,’ from ddvos, ‘a gift ;’ cf. old Latin dano = do. 

35. dmeAmifere] Used by Polyb. in the sense of ‘to despair,’ 
ans S¢ ys obx GAws ampAmifov, i. 55. 2; also with accus., 
areAr. Ta Tpdypata, i, 19. 2. This author also uses dreAricpés, 
xxxi. 8. 11. The verb is drag Aey. in the New Testament. 

xpnoros] In its primary sense (xpdw) ‘rendering service,’ 
giving what is needful. 

36.] s and B omit od». : 

37. xatadixafev] ‘To pass sentence on ;’ Herod. i. 45, 
gewvTov karadixafes Oavatov: Thuc. v. 49, THY Siknv qv... 
“HAeios xaredtxdoavro avrav. 

38.] For the omission of subject before Swaovary, see ch. 
xii. 20. Cf. Thuc. vii. 69, cat vopioas Srep mac xovet ev Tois 
peyddous dyoot ravra Te Epyp . . . évded elvar. 

xéAmov| The fold of the dress, into which the grain might 
be received. The phrase xoivixa dmoudrrev was used to 
express the scant measure given by levelling with a strickle ; 
cf. Theocr. xv. 95, 3) poe Kevedv droud£éys, Liddell and Scott, 
sub voc. aroparrev. 

39.| The connection between the preceding passage 
(vv. 36-38) and what follows may perhaps be traced in this 
way. From vw. 36-38 Christ warns his hearers against forming 
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false judgments, and censoriousness. But on the other hand 
the apostles must judge men and actions, for thus only can 
they be guides. They must see, but not be censorious. 
Therefore Christ adds rules to enable them to judge aright: 
(1) by showing how to attain the faculty of right discernment 
(vv. 41, 42); (2) by giving a criterion of moral action—the 
tree is known by its fruit, etc. (vv. 43-45). This leads to a 
caution. Mere lip-service, crying ‘ Lord, Lord,’ is no criterion 
or test of good. There must be sincerity ; doing as well as 
hearing, acts as well as words (vv. 46-49). 

All through there are two lines of thought implied: (1) a 
condemnation of the Pharisees and of the crying evil of the 
day, hypocrisy; (2) an exhortation to self-examination, to 
what Socrates would call é£éraots, which lies at the root of 
poerdvota,, 

At this verse Christ addresses his more immediate disciples. 

tupr0ds Tudrov ddnyetv] Cf. Matt. xxiii. 16, odas piv, odnyol 
tupdXol, of A€yovres, x.7.A. 

eis BdOvvov wecovvrat|] For the peculiar danger in Palestine 
from pit-falls, open wells, unguarded quarries and dikes, see 
Dr. Benson’s Boy-Life, Sermon x. 

40. odk ears pabyris irép tov Si8doKarov avrov| This 
saying is used with a different application, Matt. x. 24. Here 
the line of thought seems to be—‘in turn you, my disciples, 
will become teachers. Do not you be blind guides, like the 
Pharisees, leading a blind people, but remember that, as you 
are, so will your disciples be, and therefore be “‘ sxstructi,” fur- 
nished with knowledge, and first with self-knowledge, by which 
hypocrisy is avoided,’—a point that connects this verse with 
what follows. 

xatapricev] ‘To adjust properly,’ ‘to furnish,’ used by 
Polybius of fitting out an expedition, i. 21. 4, éreddy xarap- 
ticwos Tov orddov: cf. Matt. iv. 21, xaraprifovras ra Sixrva 
avTov: and ch. xxi. 16, €« orduaros, vytivv Kat OnralovTwv 
kaTnpricw aivov (quoted from Ps. vin. 2). The word is fre- 
quently used by St. Paul; see especially 1 Cor. i. 10, qe 5e 
KaTnpTiopevor év TH adTG vol kat év TH adrp yvwpp. 

41. Bréres] Used especially of seeing merely the outside 
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surface of a thing, BAérecv eis tpdcowrov. There is a contrast 
between BAérev and xaravoeiv. Cf. ch. viii. 10. 

. xépgos] Cf. xdépdw, ‘to dry up,’ ‘wither.’ xapzés, ‘ripe fruit,’ 
is etymologically connected. It is used of small dry particles 
of wood, straw, etc., cf. Eur. Jon, 172, edvaias xappypas Onowv 
réxvows. With the E. V. of the passage comp. ‘A mote it is to 
trouble the mind’s eye,’ Shaks. Hamlet, Act i. sc. 1. Soxés, 
‘a beam,’ Ar. Vesp. 201; especially in roof, Od. xxii. 176, xiov’ 
dv bynAnyv épioat, weAdoas Te Soxotorv: also ‘a shaft,’ ‘a spear.’ 

42. ddes éxBadw] This has become the recognised idiom in 
modern Greek ; ds, a shortened form of ddes, being regularly 
used with first and third persons of the imperative ; ¢g. as 
ypé¢p, ‘let him write’ (cf. Mark xv. 36, ddere iSupev). For 
explanation of the classical idiom, see ch. ix. 54. 

43. rovody=edy romoy. 

44, ywiorerar}] ‘Is recognised.’ 

tpvyaot| tpvyay, ‘to gather in the wheat harvest,’ or, more 
usually, ‘the vintage.’ It is an epic word which is not found 
in tragedy, but survived in the vernacular until the Alexandrine 
period, when it again appears in literature. 

46.] This is said in reproof of the unreality of which the 
Pharisees were especially guilty; see Matt. xxiii. 3, xara de 
Td épya avrav pi) rovetre’ Néyovos yap Kat od rovodor, 

48.] x and B have 6&4 7d xadds oixodopetoOat avriy, 
instead of the received reading. 

aporeppnfev] Only found in this passage of New Testament. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Centurton's Servant. 


1, dxods] Cf. Eur. 7. Z: 1497, Gymnv dxoaicos dedeypat, 

2.] This centurion was probably not a Roman soldier,! but 
an officer in the army of Herod Antipas. As in the matter of 
tribute, so in military organisation, Herod was partly depen- 
dent upon, partly independent of, Rome; see Joseph. Azz. 
xvili. 5. 1, where we learn that Herod attacked Aretas quite 
independently of Rome, and, only when defeated, wrote to 
Tiberius, who ordered Vitellius to support Herod. 

At the same time this soldier was a foreigner, and the 
first miracle that the newly formed band of twelve men were 
called upon to witness was one which St. Luke would delight 
to narrate as full of interest to his Roman readers, marking 
the overthrow of the partition wall, and the beginning of a 
friendly intercourse between Jew and Gentile. There is a 
touch of nature too in the regard shown to the slave, which 
reminds us again of St. Paul, ‘there is neither bond nor free’ 
(in Christ) (Gal. iii. 28). The centurion had approached the 
spirit of Christianity in his affection to the slave.? 

_ 4. dvos @ wapefe.] Like Latin ‘ dignus cui praestiteris.’ The 
relative is used with fut. indic. or aor. subj. in a consecutive 
or even a final sense; cf. Eur. Z. 7. 1208, xai roAe méuypov tw’ 
doris onpavel, Alford says this cannot be the second person 
of the future. Certainly the Attic termination of the second 
person in -et with three exceptions, BovAet, ote, det became 


1 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, says, p. 377, ‘The Roman soldiers 
would then be found quartered with their slaves, to be near the palaces 
of the Herodian princes, or to repress the turbulence of the Galilean 
peasantry.’ But is there any proof that there were Roman garrisons in 
the cities subject to Herod Antipas? 

* It has often been observed that Euripides alone of the great Attic 
writers exhibits a kind feeling for slaves, and recognises their common 
humanity : ray édevOdpww | ovdels xaxlwy doOdos Saris EcOdds ae 856. 
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less and less common, until it finally vanished ; see Felener, 
Xen. Mem, Excurs. ii. 

5. tHv cvvaywyyv] ‘Our synagogue.’ It is sought that 
the ruins of this very building, constructed of hard white lime- 
stone, have been discovered at Tell Hum, which is situate at 
the northern end of the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
There is however some doubt whether Tell Hum is to be identi- 
fied with the ancient Capernaum. There is a similarity of 
name—tTell Hum, or Tell na Hum=hill of Hum, Kefr-na-Hum 
(Capernaum)=village of Hum ; but on the other hand, from 
some passages in the New Testament! we are led to infer that 
Capernaum was in the land of Gennesaret, farther to the south. 

avros] ‘Suis impensis.’ 

6. pt) oxvAXov| The literal meaning of the word is to 
‘flay’ (it is connected with oxvAa, ‘spoils stripped from the 
bodies of the slain’), then to ‘ vex,’ ‘trouble.’ Itis one of many 
words that mark the exaggerated force of a declining language. 

ixavds] Qualified by éva with subjunctive by the later and 
modern idiom, instead of classical infinitive. 

7. eié Adyp] ‘Command by a word.’ 

6 ais pov] The centurion uses the more affectionate word 
mais: the messenger (v. 3) and the narrator (v. 10) call the 
servant dovAos. | 

-8.] The argument lies in a comparison between the centu- 
rion’s command and the authority of Jesus. ‘If I, who am 
under authority, command others, how much more do you 
command, who are under no authority ?’ 

mopevOntt . . . Epxov . . . Toujoov tovro| There is a dis- 
tinction between the military commands to his soldiers 
(xopebdOnrt, Epxov), and the master’s orders to his slave (zroinoov 
tovro). The soldier marches (mopeveror) at his officer's 
command, the slave does (wovez) this or that servile work at 
his master’s bidding. 

9.] St. Luke omits the warning to the Jews, that the privi- 
lege and exclusiveness of their race are gone, which St. 
Matthew inserts in this connection, ch. viii. 11, 12. 

. 11.] Vain in Galilee. Its position is wellascertained, the name 


1 Mark vi. 53, compared with John vi. 17. 
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being unchanged; see Tristram’s Land of Israel, pp. 127, 128. 
‘To the east of Nain, by the roadside, about ten minutes’ 
walk from the village, lies the ancient burying-ground still used 
by the Moslems. It is now a wretched Moslem village.’ 

woAw xadoupévny Naiv] With this description of Nain, cf. 
ch. iv. 31, woAcv rns T'aAcAaias, and see note there. Perhaps 
the expression €v 6Ay tq "Iovdaig (v. 17) points to the con- 
clusion there drawn. 

12. xat idov practically marks the apodosis ; ‘Sod being 
used almost like the modern Greek! éd0, ‘here.’ For a 
similar use of xai, see ch. ii. 21. 

exxopifev] ‘To carry out for burial,’ for the more classical 
expépetv. So éxxoutdy is used in later Greek for éxqopa: cf. 
Pol. xxxv. 6. 2, (nrobvres métepov brs Tav Tap’ Hiv 7 TOY év 
"Axpe vexpopdpwv éxxopic bac. 

13. eorAayxvicOn éx’ airy] Christ healed the widow’s son 
out of compassion. This then is to be recognised as a spring 
of Christian action. It is the fulfilling of the law, as we learn 
from the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

pH KAate] ‘Do not go on weeping.’ 

14, Baordfovres is to be regarded as a modernism for 
gépovres: see Geldart, Modern Greek Language, pp. 184 and 
192. vexpoBdrrag is a late Greek word (Zod. PAryn. 612). 

16. rpopijrns péyas] Probably ‘zke great prophet,’ anar- 
throus ; just as BaotrXeds was used without the article to 
express the king of Persia. On the same principle, proper 
names, as being sufficiently explicit in themselves, do not 
require the article. See John vil. 52, rpod¢yrys éx trys Tad- 
Aaias ovx éyiyeptat, which may be translated, ‘ Ze prophet 
(the Messiah) hath not arisen out of Galilee.’ 

érerxevato| ‘To visit,’ either for punishment (Ex. XXX1l. 
34) or favour (ch. i. 68). The expression was probably in 
constant use in connection with the Messiah. 

17. é€v GAy TH lovdaig, where év oly 7H TadtAalg might 
have been expected, see v. 11. GAos is frequently used for 
was, as in modern Greek. 

1 See Geldart’s Modern Grek Language, p. 304; according to others 
€8 is for éde by metathesis,—Donaldson’s Modern Greek Grammar, p. 31. 
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18, 6’Ilwdvvns érepwe apis tov "Incotv] The natural way 

to understand this is to think of John in the despair and dark- 
ness of his prison losing courage and faith for a moment, and 
asking proof of that which he firmly believed and taught others 
to believe. Perhaps every great prophet, and every leader of 
men to new thoughts or new worlds, has had momentary 
doubts of himself and of his mission. The answer to the 
passing doubt is an appeal to facts: it is the preaching of a 
gospel built on the life of Christ. John was now in the strong 
fortress of Machaerus, east of the Dead Sea. 
. 19. 6 €pxdpevos] Not for the future, ‘he that is to come,’ but 
he of whom it was always true to say, ‘he cometh;’ the 
present conveys an idea of greater assurance than the 
future. (Winer.) 

21. Ocpareviev drs vécwv] This post-classical construction 
arises from a sense of separation, ‘ getting rid of,’ conveyed in 
Oeparrevery, as if it were dmadAdooeww, Or some similar verb. 

pdorié] Literally, ‘a scourge.’ St. Mark uses the word 
three times in its metaphorical sense of a disease, St. Luke only 
here in this sense, and once in the Acts in its more literal 
signification, elroy paorigiv averd(er Gat avrdv (xxii. 24). The 
classical force of the word may be regarded as an extension. 
of its Homeric use, as in /7, xiii. 812, ’AAAG Adds pdoriyt Kany 
eSdpnpev ’Axanoi, 

xapiferGa:|] The use of this word in the New Testament 
is confined to St. Luke and St. Paul. The force of ‘giving 
freely’ belongs to the Homeric use, as in the common phrase 
(rapin) xapt{opévn wapedvrwv, Od. i. 140; see also ZZ. vi. 49, 
Tov Kév ToL xapicalto watnp amepeioe’ drowa. It does not 
seem to be used in this sense by the Attic prose authors. In 
the New Testament it has the additional force of ‘ forgiving.’ 

22. rrwxol evayyedifovrar] Sometimes verbs which in 
active take gen. or dat. of person are thus constructed in the 
passive ; cf. avrés weriorevpar for éxw merurrevpévov (Winer) ; 
cf. dvaddvevres tH)v Kimpov (Acts xxi. 3). 

23. és édv] For doris dy or édv pitts, probably a popular 
usage, the original force of édv being neglected. 

24, e£eAnAVGare] St. Matthew, more in accordance with 
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classical usage, employs the aorist in the parallel passage. 
This is one of the instances where St. Matthew, though not so 
classical in use of words, is less modern in expression than 
St. Luke. 

25.] No need to go out into the wilderness for this ; there 
were palaces of the Herods in the cities bordering on the lake. 

26. wepirodrepov] Late, for the classical rAéov: cf. ch. xx. 4, 
Tepiooorepov Kpiva: ch. xil. 4, 2) ExdvTwv mepioodtepov Te 
wotnoat, As meptoods has in itself a comparative force, the 
form mwepwodrepov is due to the redundance of expression that 
belongs to the later stage of a language. 

28. 6 5é puxpdérepos}] Not put for superlative, as is sometimes 
said, but ‘he that is less than others,’ or possibly, ‘he that is 
less than John.’ 

év 79 BaosAcig. tov Oeov] ‘The kingdom of God’ here is the 
new order introduced by Christ. John is the last representa- 
tive of the ancient order, greater than his predecessors, because 
his mission was to announce the near approach of the 
Messiah. But the humblest Christian has higher hopes and 
privileges, and clearer spiritual knowledge, than the greatest 
of ancient prophets. 

29, 30.| It is not certain whether these words are to be 
assigned to Christ, or whether they are the evangelist’s descrip- 
tion of the effect of Christ’s words. Probably, judging from 
the commencement of v. 31, they are St. Luke’s words. 

30. vopixot}] See note on ch. v. 17. 

32.] Just as in the children’s game one party shows no 
sympathy with the other, whether that other be merry or 
sorrowful, so in this age, out of sympathy with the prophets in 
whatever guise they come ; on the one hand it calls upon John. 
to abandon his stern asceticism, on the other, it is dissatisfied 
with Jesus, who eats with publicans and sinners, instead of 
joining in the rigid exclusiveness of the Pharisaic party.! 

33. pyre dprov ecOiwv] pyre, not ovre, because it is not only 
that a matter of fact is stated, but the view that certain 
people take of John’s conduct,—‘ John has come, as you say, 

1 See this view, which differs from the ordinary interpretation, drawn 
out fully in Studies in the Gospels, by Archbishop Trench. 
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neither eating nor drinking.’ For further remarks on p7 with 
participles, see ch. 1. 20. 

Sacudviov €xet] A similar accusation was brought against 
Christ, John vii. 20 and x. 20, 

34. ¢ayés] From ddéyw (obsolete), as Bookds from Bécxw. 

35. xai does not signify ‘and yet,’ but either (1) indicates 
a further charge against the generation, namely that the 
- divine wisdom is put on trial and acquitted (€dtxarwAy), 
not indeed by the Pharisees, who rejected her altogether, 
but by her children, the publicans and others who had 
come to Christ and learned his wisdom. But the divine 
wisdom ought never to have required such justification at all, 
or (2) if the clause be regarded as adversative, xai still simply 
connects one statement with another, and the adversative 
force really rests in the contrast between the two statements, 
and is not expressed by the conjunction. In classical Greek 
this relation would be brought out by a subordinating adversa- 
tive conjunction, dAAd, 5é, Kat roe: cf. Kat éyévero Kai, as a 
variety for éyévero Ort or éyévero followed by the infinitive. 

The meaning of the whole passage then would be—‘ There 
are two facts: one, that ye do not recognise the wisdom of 
God’s plan either in the mission of John or of Christ; and 
another («ai), in contrast to the first, that the divine wisdom is 
justified, acquitted of folly or inconsistency, by those who are 
divinely wise.’ 

7 codia] Wisdom ina personal sense ; God, who is Wisdom 
itself. As partly parallel, cf. tueis gore ev Xptotp "Inwow, ds 
eyevnOn npiv codia dard Ocot, 1 Cor. i. 30.1 

dé] Not quite equivalent to td, denotes the source of the 
action=‘ on the part of ;’ see note, ch. ix. 22. 

1 8xatoby] Lit. ‘to make right,’ of a person, ‘to do him justice,’ ‘ give 
him what he deserves,’ either punishment, Thuc. iii. 40, Herod. i. 100, 
or (later) acquittal. Hence there is a notion of ‘being put to the test’ in 
the word. This notion is carried into its later meaning, ‘to justify or 
acquit after trial.’ This force may be found in the word here. ‘Wisdom 
is justified only after being put to the test by publicans and others who are 
my disciples instead of being acknowledged as just and wise by all.’ 


Rom. ii. 13, ob yap ol dxpoaral vduou dixaol raph 7G Oeq, GAN’ of wowyral 
vomou Sixawlhcrovrat 
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36. iva ¢ayy] In modern Greek, which properly speaking 
has no infinitive, the sense of the infinitive is expressed by va 
(<va) with subjunctive (as in _ passage), ¢.g. éemuOvpo va 
yp4dy, ‘I wish him to write;’ see Corfe’s Modern Greek 
Grammar, p. 78. This extension of the force of éva to oblique 
petition, and even to consecutive clauses, may be partly due to 
the influence of the Latin wf, cf. ch. xvi. 27, épwro ovv, ratep, 
iva wréuiyys : see note on ch. iv. 3. 

The following incident is recorded by St. Luke alone. 
Simon the Pharisee is not to be identified with Simon the 
leper, Matt. xxvi., Mark xiv. 3. 

avexAi@y |] The Jews had adopted the Roman, or rather Greek, 
fashion of reclining at meals—a sign of advancing luxury and of 
Hellenism, in which however even the Pharisee acquiesces. 

37. yuvj] There is no proof that this woman was Mary 
Magdalene. But medizval art has identified the two, and 
great pictures have almost disarmed argument in this as in 
other incidents of the gospel narrative. 

38. adAdBaorpov] The neuter sing. is Hellenistic. The 
classical form is aAdBaorpos with a heteroclite plural aAd- 
Baorpa, hence probably the late sing. aAdBaortpov. The 
grammarian stage of a language loves ean Herod. 
lll. 20; Theocr. xv. 114: 

Zuplw dé ptpw xptoea’ dd\dBacrpa. 

ordca rapa Tous médas avrov] This would be possible from 
the arrangement of the triclinium. 

39. eyivwoxev dv] ‘Would (all the while) have been recog- 
nising.’ 

40. xpewperrAérar] A late word; the form varies between 
Xpewperrerat and ypeoperréra 

41. dnvdapia]| The denarius was a silver coin originally 
containing ten ases (deni), afterwards, when the weight of 
the as was reduced, sixteen ases. Its equivalent modern 
value is reckoned at 74d. But such calculations are mis- 
leading ; it is more to the point to regard the denarius as 
an average day’s pay for a labourer. 

42. x €xévrwv] Because he saw that they had not. 

éxapicaro] Cf. v. 21. 
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44.] There is an implied rebuke for want of courtesy on the 
part of the host. The Pharisee had invited Christ in order that 
he might watch Him, not from hospitality ; see vv, 39 and 49. 

45. pidynpa .. . xatadptAovoa] Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 33, 
ws Tots pev Kadods Prrynoovrds pov Tots 5¢ dyafods KataptAn- 
govros (‘kissing with tenderness’) ; cf. Acts xx. 37, xatepidouv 
avrév, ‘kissed him again and again.’ 

47. od xdpiv] z.e. because of this proof of her love ;1 drs 
nydrnoe woAd explains od xdpw more fully. Love was the 
motive of her actions. This woman was forgiven because 
she loved, and again she loved because she was forgiven. 
The Pharisee did not love, and therefore was not forgiven, 
and because he was not forgiven, he did not love. 

xdptv, as a preposition, only occurs in this passage of the 
Gospels ; it is used six times by St. Paul; also 1 John iii. 12, 
and Jude 16. 

p 5¢ éAéyov, x.1.A.] The converse is stated, ‘he who has 
little forgiven him loves little.’ But we must remember, he 
has little forgiven decause he loves little. Love is both the 
cause and the result of forgiveness. The preceding parable 
dwells rather on the latter aspect; in this verse both aspects 
are considered. 

48. dadéwvrat] Cf. ch. v. 20. 

50. 9 tioris cov céowxé oe] Compare this with ore nydryoev. 
Her faith saved her, and (v. 47) she was forgiven because she 
loved much. There is then a close connection between 
wioris and ayary. ‘iors (from its moral as distinct from its 
intellectual side) implies a recognition of goodness and con- 
sequent belief. aydn, the ‘charity,’ cf. 1 Cor. xiii, which 
became the leading characteristic of the Christian life, implies 
the self-forgetting love that clings to the goodness which 
aioris discerns ; iors satisfies the yearning to know God; 
dydan, the yearning to love God. The possession of riots 
and dydan equally constitute fitness for the Bacticia, equally 
enter into the conception of perdvora. 


1 The near connection between love and the proof of love in good 
deeds is shown by the transition in the meaning of ‘charity’ from love 
(dydarn) to almsgiving. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Jesus preaches the Gospel. 


1.] THE reading varies between év 77 xaOeEjs and év to 
KadeEns (xpovp). In modern Greek eis 75 é€js=‘for the 
future. ’ ‘ 

2. Maydarnvy] ‘Of Magdala,’ now Mejdel, in the southern 
extremity of the plain of Gennesaret. Cases of possession by 
evil spirits were more frequent in Galilee and the north, per- 
haps from the demoralising effect of the neighbouring Greek 
cities, or from the fierce disposition of the inhabitants, among 
whom the zealots found many adherents. 

3. éritpérov] ‘Overseer,’ steward of the royal property. 
Possibly Joanna may have heard of Christ from John, the 
prisoner of Herod Antipas. In Gal. iv. 2 éairporo. are 
guardians of the person, as distinguished from otxovopor, 
stewards of the property. 

Sinxdvovy] See ch. iv. 39. We may perhaps trace here the 
beginning of that communism which existed in the early 
Church at Jerusalem ; adrois is read for avrg in. The read- 
ing avrp may have arisen from a wish to pay greater honour 
to the Lord. 

4.] This introduction to the parable may be compared with 
John iv. 35, etc. In either case probably the sight of crowds 
of men and women suggests the idea of ‘the harvest of the 
world.’ ‘There the apostles are the reapers, here the sowers. 

5: rapaBoAjs| ‘By means of a parable,’ ‘a comparison’ 
(rapaBdAAw, ‘I put side by side’); cf. ch. iv. 23. A parable 
differs from a fable mainly in that it teaches religious truths, 
not only moral truths. Animals are often introduced into the 
fable, which concerns itself partly with what is common to men 
and animals; the parable, dealing with what is peculiar to 


man, does not draw its illustrations from the brute creation. 
WW 
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5.] The first character represents him who is so unfit for 
the kingdom of heaven, so unsusceptible and faithless, that he 
cannot even hear the Word. 

The second has a skin-deep enthusiasm, and raises hope at 
first. It is the promise of boyhood. 

The third character has no place for religion, no time for 
nurturing the spiritual life. Business, wealth, pleasure, take 
up his time. These are the temptations of manhood. 

The last character in the parable immediately relates to 
the apostles—hearts susceptible of receiving the Word, good 
ground which would bring forth fruit in various degrees. 

Ta wereva| This is the Attic form (e« preferred to 7) for 
wernvd or wrnvd. Homer uses zrerecva absolutely for birds. 

6. dev] Part. of épiny, 2 aor. pass., a tense nearly confined 
to post-classical authors. ixpudéda, cf. Homer, //7. xvii. 392, 
adap S€ re ixuds EBn Stve Sé 7’ ddoupy: Ps. cxxviii. 6, xdpros 
Swudrwv os mpd Tov éexoracOjvas eEnpavOn. 

10.] It is difficult to determine whether iva is used in a 
final sense here. We have seen that it is not always so in the 
New Testament; see note on ch. iv. 3. Possibly it is consecu- 
tive in this passage. But viewed in regard to divine providence 
the result must be conceived as identical with the aim. 

Just as Christ could not heal those who had yot faith, so 
neither can the faithless learn of him. The receptive and 
spiritual shall understand. Christ addresses Hem. So the para- 
bles are tests of our spiritual condition in God’s sight. ‘Who- 
soever hath, to him shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have,’ z. 18. 

13. adioravrat] In its prevailing sense of ‘standing aloof 
from,’ ‘ being disloyal to.’ 

14, pepimvov . . . mAovrov. . . Hdovav] The very things 
which occupied men at the time of the flood, at the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and which will occupy men when 
Christ comes; ch. xvii. 26, 27. | 

tehexpopovat] A late word, formed from the classical reAc- 
aopos, generally of ‘bringing fruit to perfection,’ used by 
Xen. in the sense of ‘paying tribute.’ This verse points out 
the limit in worldly business and worldly pleasures. Do 
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they thrust out the thought of the spiritual life? If so, they 
have passed the limit of right. 

15. év tropovg] Cf. ch. xxi. 19, év TH bropovyg tuav KT}- 
cache ras yuyas tor, and see note there. 

16-18.] These verses are immediately connected with the 
preceding parable. The apostles are primarily the good 
ground which will bring forth abundantly. This exhortation 
then is addressed to them—as teachers. ‘You must not hide 
your light. The gospel must be openly preached, your 
faith set forth in the eyes of the world. And for this reason 
(yép, v. 17) all things shall be revealed. And to you first 
is intrusted that revelation ;’ see 1 Cor. il. 6, 7, and iv. 5. 
17. yvwoOjoerat . . . €XOy] The future indic. and aor 
conj. equivalent; cf. Herm. Eur. /om, p. 155 (quoted in 
Winer, p. 374), ‘ubique in conjunctivo inest futuri notatio 
cujus ille cumque temporis sit ;’ cf. Homer, //. ix. 661, é£eirw 
kat advo. Siifopat: J7, i. 262, ov ydp ww Toiovs iSov avepas ovde 
iSwyat. Sometimes also in prose, Plato, Legg. p. 942 c, ov?’ 
éoTiv ovTEe Tore yévntat Kpeitrov. See Jelf’s Greek Grammar, 
§ 415, § 407, obs. 2, and for the omission of av, § 830. 

18. ds yap dv €xy] The soul that receives Christ shall have 
his stores of spiritual joy and fruit increased continually. He 
who has the spirit of transient enthusiasm only will lose that, 
and will finally lose all. In intellectual life this is true also. 
The stagnant intellect loses the knowledge which it has already 
gained. If the mind does not advance, it must recede. There 
is no standing still either in the spiritual or intellectual life. 

19.] Joseph was in all probability not now living. 

20. axnyyéAn aidtp, Aeydvrwv] ‘It was reported to him’— 
‘men saying’—‘as men said.’ Cf. Thuc. i. 3, érayopévwv 
avrovs ex wdeXeig, 2.¢, érayouévwv trvwv—‘ men inviting them.’ 

ot ddeAdoi cov] Cf. note on ch. vi. 14, and for a full dis- 
cussion of the question, see Lightfoot, Galatians, 247-281. 

21. phrnp pov Kai ddeAdoi pov, x.7.A.] This saying must be 
referred to the preaching of the perdvota, which puts the whole 
of human life and its relations in a new light. Nothing can 
be regarded as it used to be regarded. In the new life there 
are new relations as there is a new birth. : 
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Those who are born of the Spirit are joined by spiritual 
ties which displace the old affinities. 

Still the old duties of natural affection and ties of kindred 
remain (see v. 39). So Christ himself taught on the cross, 
John xix. 26, see also Mark vii. 10, 12. Again, it isa striking 
instance of the subversive element in the BactAeia rov Qeod. 
Under one aspect the kingdom made war on society, and 
broke up former relationships. 

It also illustrates the use which our Lord makes of the 
ordinary human relations to describe the new life. The first 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, the very term ‘kingdom of 
heaven,’ are instances of this. | 

Further, we may regard these words as conveying a rebuke 
to his brethren ‘ who believed not on Him.’ 

22. kul éyévero . . . kai marks a transition, and separates 
off what follows from that which precedes. 

eis 76 mwépav| That is, to the eastern shore, opposite 
Capernaum. 

23. AatAay| Called ceouss by Matthew; Hom. J/7. xii. 
375, Baivov épenvy AaiAame foot, The E. V. fails to do justice 
either to the position of the words or to the imperfect, 
ovverAnpovvro : translate, ‘down came a storm, and they began 
to be filled,’ Clyde’s Greek Syntax, § 37. 

24. emurrdra| xipte (Matt.), duddoxade (Mark). 

25. wioris| Here=‘ trust,’ ‘confidence,’ ‘ fiducia.’ 

26. T'adapyvav] The readings vary between that in the 
text and lepaonvev and Tepyeonvwv. Gadara was the capital 
of Peraea, sixty stadia distant from Tiberias, and celebrated 
for its warm baths ; farther to the north was Gerasa. Possibly 
Gergesa was under the jurisdiction of Gadara, a more im- 
portant place. .Gergesa has been identified with the modern 
Khersa; see Land of Israel, p. 461, etc., and Recovery of 
Jerusalem, p. 369. 

27. trjvrycev| For the force of tro, cf. ch. ii. 39. 

ds eZxe Sarpzdvia] Christ came to call people to a new life 
(erdvowa), to help them to disown or renounce the lower self, 
-and wake to the higher self. Those possessed with devils 
were eminent examples of a conflict between these two selves 
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or lives. The seed of good may be imagined as struggling 
to come to the surface. The spiritual force of the ’Ioxvpds 
(ch, iii. 16), and his divine power, is able to expel the devil 
to whose influence the possessed one has yielded himself, and 
to develop the germs of good which have been crushed. 

28. ri €uoi Kai wot ;| Not ‘what is then in common between 
us?’ but, ‘what cause of war between us?’ ‘Why shouldest 
thou vex me?’ cf. 2 Chron. xxxv. 21, ti uot Kat ool, Bartdev 
"Tovda ; ovk eri oe yw méAenov ToAeuHAGat, (Maldonatus.) 

py pe Baoavioys| This is one of those words formerly used 
in a special sense, whose signification has been extended. 
For the various meanings of Bdoavos see Lid. and Scott. 

29. woAXots xpovors|] This reads like a modern expression, 
and may mean ‘at many times,’ ‘frequently.’ Winer explains 
it, ‘within (during) a long time.’ Cf. Thuc. vii. 87, rovs mpu- 
TOUS Xpdvovs. | 

For distinction between aAvoes, ‘chains for the hands,’ and 
wédat, ‘fetters,’ see Lightfoot, PA. p. 8, n. 2, and cf. Polyb. 
iii. 82. 8, Kopifovras aAvoes Kai wédas Kal racav THY ToLAvTHY 
TO,pacKEevyny. 

30. Aeyedv] The Latin /eg7o. Polybius does not use Aeyewv 
for legion, but orpardzedov. 

It appears from Schoetgen on Mark v. 9g, that Aeyewv was 
frequently applied by the Jews to a single person to signify 
one placed over many—‘a commander,’ ‘chief.’ In this sense 
the demoniac represents himself as commanding a legion of 
evil spirits. 

31. iva yy émirdfy] For this sequence of the subjunctive 
see note on Iv. 3. 

tiv aBvocov] Der. from « priv. and Bvocds, Ionic form of 
Bv@6s. Used (1) of the ‘deep’ (sea), as here, according to 
E. V. and Jonah ii. 6 (LXX.), dBvocos éxixAwoe pe eoxdrn: 
cf. wéAayos &Bvrcov (Lucian); and Ar. Aanae, 138. (2) Of 
‘the bottomless pit,’ ‘the place of torment,’ as in Rev. xi. 7, 
xx. 3, and probably also in this passage ; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1507. 

33. xat daerviyn| Why the swine were destroyed is a 
question which we cannot answer; they belonged in all 
probability to Greek citizens of Gadara or Gergesa, and there- 
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fore their destruction cannot be regarded as a punishment to 
Jewish owners. Near the ruins of Khersa the hills approach 
to within forty feet of the water's edge. There is no precipice, 
but ‘a steep even slope,’ which travellers find no difficulty in 
identifying with the xpnpvdés of the text; see Recovery of 
Jerusalem, p. 368. 

34, dmjyyetAav eis THY mod] ‘Carried news of it into the 
city;’ cf. Eur. Jon. 1399, €£€6nk’ éyw | Kéxpomos és avrpa xat 
Maxpas: rerpypedets. 

39. dwédvoe 5€ avtév] This man is bidden to go to the 
home where he had sinned, to show the change, and to lead 
others to the same perdvota, of which this is perhaps the most 
striking example in the Gospels. There is a change from the 
worse to the better life ; the triumph of the good principle, 
and the renouncing of the lower self which had been so 
terribly developed. 

xnptaowv| Of this preacher we hear no more; but it is 
interesting to think of him as an early missionary to the 
Gentile cities of the Decapolis. 

40. dredéfaro] This compound is used by Luke only in 
the New Testament. zo has an intensive force, as in dréxw, 
vi. 243 droPAiBw, v. 45; amexdéxouat, Rom. vili. 19; azo- 
toApdw, Rom. x. 20: cf. Thuc. vil. 42, aroxpjoacbat tH 
Tapovey Tov oTpatevparos éexrAnget, ‘to avail himself to the 
utmost of.’ It can be seen in a word like adopav how amo 
has this intensive force ; agpopav means to look away from 
everything else, and so concentrate the gaze on one object 
only. Xen. Mem. iv. 1. 1, uses the word of accepting and 
following a teacher, ézei kai 76 éxeivov pepvnoOat pr mapdvtos 
ov puxpa Opéeret Tos . . . darodexopevous Exeivoy. 

41. 'Idetpos] The same name as Jair, Judges x. 3. 

vmnpxe] In the very frequent employment of this word by 
St. Luke as equivalent to e7vac we trace the beginning of 
the ordinary modern usage. The verb is not found in the 
other Gospels. 

42. povoyevjs] The mention of this fact by St. Luke alone, 
as in the case of the son of the widow of Nain (vii. 12), and 
of the lunatic boy (ix. 38), marks a trait in the character of 
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this evangelist—his intense sympathy. The word is only 
used by St. Luke in the passages referred to and here; else- 
where it is always applied to the Son of God: John i. 14, 18; 
iii. 16, 18; Heb. xi. 17; 1 John iv. 9. 

trdyew is the ordinary modern Greek for ‘to go,’ and 
marks another departure from the classical style. Its use is 
far more frequent in the writings of St. John than elsewhere 
in the New Testament. 

43. eis tatpovs] This may be a correction. The mss. have 
itarpots : eis tatpovs would be more in accordance with classical 
usage, and with Romaic (modern Greek), from which the 
dative has almost disappeared. In Hellenistic Greek the use 
of the dative is frequent. Bengel observes here, ‘ Lucas 
medicus ingenue scribit.’ 

mpocavadicaca] ‘Spending,’ with a notion of fruitless 
expenditure. 

44, xpdoredov|] Used in the classics (Soph., Eur., Xen.) of 
the verge or edge of different things,—of a line of battle—of 
a mountain—of a dress; cf. Eur. Jon. 1423, xexpaomédwrat 8’ 
dpeorv atyiSos tpérov. In a special sense, xpdéomedov meant 
the fringe or border of a garment worn by the Jews to dis- 
tinguish them from other nations (Numb. xv. 38, 39, and 
Matt. xxill. 5). 

48. 1 mioris cov céowxé oe] ‘Ta foi, et non pas, comme tu 
le pensais, l’attouchement matériel’ (Godet). 

51.] These three were chosen to be with Chnst alone 
on two other occasions ; see ch. 1x. 28, and Matt. xxvi. 37. 

kat Tov maTépa THS maidds Kat THY pyTépa] A sanction of 
family relations which is to be observed. 

52. ovx dréGavev dAAG xaGevdet] These words are reported 
without variation by the three Synoptics, and it is open to 
question whether they ought not (contrary to the ordinary 
interpretation) to be taken literally. Although xowmao@ar is 
frequently used of death both by classical authors and in the 
New Testament, it is more than doubtful whether this meta- 
phorical sense is ever attached to xafevédev in the New 
Testament or elsewhere; cf. Ad{apos 6 qiros Huwv Kexol- 
pytat, John xi. 113 Kat rovro eirav éxouuynOn, Acts vii. 60; 
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and on the other hand, atrés éxafevde, Matt. viii. 24; ri 
xaOevdere ; ch. xxii. 46. 

54. 7 mais] Nominative for vocative; see Matt. xxvii. 29, 
xatpe 6 BactAeds tov "lovdaiwv: Mark v. 42, rd Kopdovov (cot 
Aéyw) éyeipat: Col. iii. 18, ai yuvatkes, twordocerOe rois iSious 
avopacey, 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Mésston of the Twelve. 


1. vécous Geparevery is an object of é5wxev, co-ordinate with 
Sivayev and efovciavy. This mission of the twelve apostles may 
be compared with the mission of the seventy, ch. x. The 
charge to the seventy is not so explicitly stated ; but that it was 
similar we gather from verses 9 and 17. ‘The essential differ- 
ence lies in this: the twelve were sent xara xwpas preaching 
the gospel in places which Christ himself had been unable 
to reach, but never going beyond the limits of the chosen 
race—eis d06v €Ovav py dréXOnre, kat cis méALY Lapaperav pr) 
eioéXOnre, Matt. x. 5,—whereas the seventy were especially 
sent ¢€is macav modu Kal rémov od EpeAXev avrds épxerOat, ch. 
x. I. John the Baptist prepared the Jews for the coming of 
Christ ; the seventy brought a like message to the Samaritans ; 
see note on z. 52. 

2. knptooev 7. B. Tov Oeot Kat tacOac] This union of 
preaching and healing, of care for the bodies as well as for 
the souls of men, is characteristic of Christ, as it has been of 
Christianity, and particularly of the greatest Christian missidh- 
aries. It is one aspect of the PBactAeia tov Ocot which the 
suffering discerned and which Christ approved. 

The lesson was given and enforced in the first instance by 
miraculous cures. That it has not been lost is shown by the 
progress of medical science and the care for human life, which 
have characterised Christian nations. 

The foundation of this union is doubtless a connection 
between moral and physical evil, not yet fully penetrated, of 
which leprosy was the acknowledged type. 

It also forms a part of that objective teaching of Christ else- 
where spoken of. There is no question that the care and 
respect for the body which Christianity teaches, have been 

n iw 
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the fruitful source of purity both of mind and body. Further, 
this teaching is a protest against the philosophic contempt 
for the body, and causes the nature of man to be regarded 
as a whole. 

3. ayjpav] A Homeric word, which, like others scarcely to 
be found in the intervening literature, reappears in the 
Hellenistic period. One passage where it occurs in Homer 
(Od. xvii. 197) is interesting, for there we learn that Ulysses 
travelled with a wypa, an doprip and a oxyrrpov: 


“H pa xal dud’ Suoow dexéa Bddrero wipny 
wukva puryarény’ év dé orpbgos Fev doprihp’ 
Edpaos 3’ dpa ol cxirrpoy Guuapées Edwxev. 


The apostles must dispense with the usual equipment for 
travellers. Martial, iv. 53, talks of a Cynic philosopher as 
‘cum baculo peraque senem.’ 

dva Svo] Binas. The Greek language does not possess 
distributive numerals; cf. Thuc. i. 3, war’ €@mm and xaé’ 
éxdorovs used for singulos populos—singulos homines (Shilleto 
ad lo.). 

x't@vas] See note, ch. ili. 11, and Did. of Ant. art. Tunica. 
From an interesting passage in Josephus we learn that even 
slaves sometimes wore two tunics,—didwv ris tov Tov “Hpwddov 
Oewpevos ereppappevov Tov éevros xiTOva, évedebvxer yap Svo, 
K.7.A., Ant. xvii. 5. 7. A person who wore a tunic only is 
called povoxirwv, Polyb. xiv. 11. 2. 

aipere .. . Exetv] €xevv either (1) the imperatival infinitive, 
cf. Phil. ili. 16, rAnv eis 6 éfOdoapev, rE adty crovyetv: oF 
(2) by variata constructio the oblique mood in use for the 
direct ; see Winer, p. 397. 

5. dirorivagare] Only found in one other passage in N. T.: 
dmoridgtas 76 Oypiov eis 7d up, Acts xxviii. 5. 

6.] Observe that evayyeAi(erOat and Oepamevervy are used as 
exactly synonymous with xypicovev r. B. and iaoOa 7. a., 
cf. uv, 2. 

7, 8.] The change from the perf. éynyepras to the aorist 
épadvyn . . . aveory is noticeable. The aorists merely express 
the action as past, the perfect marks the effect as present, 
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the thought of John as actually alive now is presented vividly 
to the mind. Cf. Acts xxii. 15, 20m pdprus ... dy édpaxas 
kat yKovoas, where possibly the thought is that what was 
presented to the eye made a more durable impression,—the 
sight is still as it were present, the words only survive in the 
memory. Both however may be instances of a growing laxity 
in the use of tenses, which resulted first in an indifferent use 
of aorist and perfect, and then in the use of one form only; 
see note on ch. 1. 1, and cf. Eur. Med. 293, 


ov viv we wp@rov 4NAG wodddxis, Kpéov, 
EBraye dba peydAar’ elpyacra xaxd. 


Observe é¢dvy, used of Elias, who did not see death and was 
‘not buried ; éy#yeprat of John, whom his disciples took away 
and buried. 

9. kat é(jret ideiv adrév] There is a shade of apprehension 
in these words. The great popularity of John had seemed to 
render him dangerous to the security of Herod’s kingdom. 
Here was another great prophet winning like fame, and 
presenting equal danger. 

10. wéAews KxaAdovpévns ByOoaiéd] These words do not 
occur in the Sinaitic Ms. In their absence there is no reason 
for fixing the scene of the miracle near Bethsaida (Julias) ; 
on the contrary, the reading of the same Ms. in the parallel 
passage, John vi. 23, ‘When therefore the boats came from 
Tiberias, which was nigh unto where they did also eat bread,’ 
confirms the tradition which points to the grassy plain near 
Tiberias as the spot where the miracle took place. This 
reading also obviates the necessity of supposing that there 
were two Bethsaidas; see Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 380 sqq¢., 
see also note on ch. x. 13. | | 

This retirement from the dominions of Herod Antipas to 
those of Herod Philip was probably due to the search which 
Antipas had instituted. 

12. xataAvev] ‘To unyoke beasts of burden,’ so ‘to rest,’ 
‘lodge at a place ;’ see note on ch. li. 7. 

13. Sére dyeis] ‘Since they had nothing with them.’ 

ei pyre. . . adyopdowpev] In later Greek this construction 
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became by no means rare, and is equivalent to «¢ with future 
indic. The subjunctive, originally at any rate, implied more 
indecision than the future—‘if we should,’ denoting merely a 
possible case ; cf. Amold’s note, Thuc. vi. 21, «i Evrracr: see 
also Aristoph. Eguttes 644, ei pj o’ éxptyw—where however, 
qv #4 is read by Bothe; Soph. Oed. R. 198, et re vit adi. 

14.] xAucias is a predicate, and marks the direction or 
result of the action of the verb. The meaning of ‘companies’ 
is confined to the New Testament. It is however a question 
whether the word may not be taken in its classical sense of 
‘seats,’ and regarded as an accusative cognatae significa- 
tionis ; cf. Soph. Oecd. T: 2,-rTivas wo6’ pas Godfere ; Eur. Jon, 
g1, Odooes S¢ yuvy tpiroda (dbcov AcAdis: Eur. H. FH 1214. 

16. rots wévte Gptovs] Zhe five loaves and ‘he two fishes 
already referred to; see v. 13, where the art. is not used. 

édiSov] ‘ Kept giving ;’ the tense shows the manner in which 
the increase of bread took place. 

17. xédevor] The word always used of this miracle, whereas 
omvpis is always used of the miracle of feeding the four 
thousand. x«ddivos passed into the Latin ‘Judaeis quorum 
cophinus foenumque supellex,’ Juv. Sa¢. ii. 14. Martial calls 
a Jew cistifer, Zpig. v. 17. Cf. Aristoph. Aves, 1211, Kat 
tous Koplvovs amavras éumirAn mrepov. In Acts ix. 25 we 
learn that St. Paul was let down from the wall of Damascus in 
a omvpis, which shows that the owvpis was a large basket. 

19.] St. Matthew in the parallel passage, with greater 
exactness, has of pev "Iwdvyvny . . . GAXros Se. . . Erepoe 8€ 
(Winer, p. aH The same popular reports are carried to 
Herod, vz. 7, 8 

20. rov Xprorév rov Oeov] Cf. 1 Cor. iii, 23; Sc li, 26, 
Iv. 18, 

21. raphnyyerAe pndSevi eireiv] The reason of this caution 
may be inferred from John vi. 15, Invous ovv yvots ore péd- 
Aovowy ~pyer Pat nat dprdfev advrov, thu roujowow adrov 
Bactréa, dvéxwpynoe waAwv eis 7d Gpos adrés povos. Many a 
time had these impetuous Galileans followed a leader in 
resistance to Herod or Rome. They would make of Jesus 
a second Judas the Gaulonite, or Theudas, or Simon. .And 
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these feelings might find a response even among his twelve 
apostles. So He reveals to them that he is a King, the 
Messiah, but at the same time reveals the nature and manner 
of his kingdom. 

22. Sei] Cf. ch. ii, 49, ode pderre Ste év rols Tov marpds pov 
Sef efvai pe: and ch. iv. 43, xat rais érépars modeow evayyeAi- 
cacGai pe Set trhv Bactreiav rov Oeov. Duty (det) is the 
actuating principle of the highest life ; see also ch. xvili. 5. 

drodoxipacOjvar| Soxiwacia was in a technical sense the 
scrutiny which a magistrate submitted to after election in 
order that his legal qualifications might be tested. dmodoxipud- 
(ev is to reject after such scrutiny. So would the elders and 
chief priests reject the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah. 
The avowal of Peter is thus set in opposition to the judgment 
of the elders. 

dé marks the source of an action; tré points more par- 
ticularly to the agency. In modern Greek aré is the pre- 
position principally used after passive verbs, td rarely. 
droxravOnva| A late form. 

23. éXeye S€ rpds wdvras| ‘Then he proceeded to say to add’ 
The special revelation was made to the apostles, the principles 
to which that revelation is the key are explained to all. 
Self-sacrifice is a leading principle of the Christian life, and the 
death of Christ was the supreme instance of that principle. 

dpdrw Tov otavpov avrot Ka? yuépav|] The first mention 
of the cross. The expression has grown in significance since 
it was first uttered by Christ. Even then it had the force of | 
‘dying daily,’ and of complete self-abandonment. The fact 
itself was terribly familiar ; those who were listening to Christ 
had seen hundreds of their countrymen painfully lifting up the 
cross, and dragging it to the scene of death. 

xaQ’ ypéepav}] An addition found in this Gospel. 

24. ¥vy7 has gained a fresh force from Christianity. To 
the Greek it meant life in its widest extent, from mere vegeta- 
tive life to the highest intellectual life of the soul. Chris- 
tianity adds to that connotation the spiritual life of the renewed 
nature. This range of meaning must be borne in mind. 
Even here yvyxyv in the first clause has a less extended 
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meaning than avrjv, which stands for it in the second 
clause. 

See Rev. xii. 11, cat odk Hyarnoay rhv Yuxnv atrov dype 
Gavdrov. 

25. rov xéopov GAov explains the lower sense of yvy7,— 
life so far as it consists in the enjoyment of all earthly goods, 
power, wealth, influence, etc. éavrév implies the real self, the 
higher life which is won by resigning the lower life for Christ’s 
sake ; cf. eis éavrév €X\Odv, ch. xv. 17. The conscience of 
mankind has always approved of self-sacrifice; Christ here 
ratifies that judgment. 

(npwwGeis| Cf. Herod. vii. 39, tov 5& évds rob mepréxent 
parora TH Yuyy (nprdceae, 

26. és yap av ératcxvv0y| To be ashamed of Christ and 
of his words is to save the lower life, and lose the true life. 

27. rAéyw 88 tyiv dAnOas| The saying which these words 
introduce has been variously explained. There can be little 
doubt that many were led to expect a second personal coming 
of Christ before a single generation had passed away. Time 
has disproved this interpretation. Some have seen in the 
Transfiguration a fulfilment of the saying. And indeed the 
juxtaposition of that event with the prophecy of Christ points 
to a connection between them in the minds of the evangelists. 
But in a deeper sense the BaovAcia tov Ocod is within ; it is 
the revelation of the glory and power of Christ and the Father 
in the hearts of men. In this sense the kingdom came first 
in the fuller revelation which followed the resurrection. 
Secondly, in the signs of power which were connected with 
the day of Pentecost; thirdly, in the spread of Christianity 
in the world and men’s hearts everywhere (Col. 1. 6), especially 
after the greatest event of this generation—the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

28. woet népar dxrw] These words are not to be taken as 
if they formed the subject of éyévero. They are parenthetical 
and without structure. 

eis 76 Opos|] St. Matthew's account leads us to infer that 
the Transfiguration took place in the neighbourhood of Cesarea- 
Philippi. Another tradition identifies the mount of the Trans- 
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figuration with Tabor. But 76 dpos here and elsewhere does not 
necessarily signify more than ‘the high land’ which would be 
more secluded than the thickly populated low land of Galilee. 

mporevgarbat . . . év Ty mporevxecOat| The object of the 
ascent mentioned by St. Luke only. In prayer the kingdom 
of God is most clearly revealed. 

29. érepov|] This glorified change is expressed by perepop- 
@06n, in the other Synoptic Gospels. For érepov see Mark 
XVi. 12, pera S¢ ratra Suoiv é£ avrov mepirarovoty éepavepwOn 
év érépg poppy Topevopevors eis aypov. 

30.] Moses and Elias (Elijah), the representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. The past history of the nation is 
brought into union with the present. The older dispensations 
- find their fulfilment in Christ. 

31. efobov] Like Latin exétus, ‘death ;’ cf. 2 Pet. i. 15, pera 
Tv ELoSov éunv. 

32. Suypnyopyoayres| ‘Having kept awake.’* It was no 
dream or unreality. It is probable that the Transfiguration 
took place at night. The aorist is a late form. 


35. 6 dyarnrds] With special reference to the only Son of . 


God, as always in the Gospels; cf. ch. ii. 22, xx. 13. In 
Hellenistic Greek the word came to be regarded as equivalent 
to povoyevys, as the Scholiast remarks in J. vi. 401, “Exropidyy 
ayarnrév aXiykiov dorép. xad@: cf. Od. iv. 817, povvos éav 
ayarnrés. In the LXX. the reading in several passages varies 
between dyarntdés and povoyevyjs, as Gen. xxil. 2. This may 
explain the use of the word by St. Paul, Rom. 1. 7, dyamnrois 
Qecov, which may be regarded as almost=viois Oecod, | 

avrov}] Emphatic: ‘the Law and the Prophets have passed 
away ; Christ, who came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets, 
alone is left, hear Him.’ See Acts iii. 23, avrov dxovoerOe xara 
mavra, Goa av AaAjoy rpos das. 

38.] The contrast between this scene and that which pre- 
cedes, between the pain and misery of earth and the calm and 
glory of heaven, is nobly expressed in Raphael’s picture of the 
Transfiguration, in the Vatican. 

Ors povoyerys éxri pot] Feelingly added by St. Luke alone, 
as also ch. vii. 12 and viil. 42. 


¥ See ew 
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39. xpd{e xai orapdoce adrdy, x.7.4.] The symptoms are 
those of epilepsy. 

41. & yeved Grurtos Kai Sueorpappévn] These words were 
probably addressed to all who were present, and so to the 
nation of the Jews generally ; not, as some have thought, in 
rebuke to the disciples alone. 

44. tects] Emphatic: ‘Though these speak in admiration of 
the wonderful works, do ye listen to these words of mine.’ The 
admiring crowd doubtless imagined, and proclaimed with their 
voices, a very different career for the great prophet. 

tovs Adyous tovrovs may possibly refer to the words of 
the people: ‘Listen to what these say now, for soon ye shall 
hear different words.’ 

45. nyvéovv] They still failed to understand the saying, 
though they heard it now for the second time; see 7. 22. 

iva oy] ‘In order that... not.” It was the divine will 
that the saying should be recorded, but it was also the divine 
will that the full import of the saying should only be gradually 
revealed. These final clauses are often reflections of the 
writer on past events. Now that the act is over, the object is 
seen to have been this or that. | 

_ kat epoBovvro épwrjcat| A touch of nature, for a man often 
does not dare to inquire after a calamity which he half 
surmises ; cf. Virg. Aen. vill. 578, ‘Sin aliquem infandum 
casum Fortuna minaris.’ Gosrau’s note is ‘patris est nolle 
memorare quod formidat.’ 

46. 76] For this use of the art., cf. rd ef Sivacat mioredecy, 
Mark ix. 23. The expression implies that this was no 
infrequent point of dispute. 

The incident shows how little the apostles had yet under- 
stood the nature of the BacvXefa; and the teaching of the 
cross. The words of Christ, vv. 23-25, had made but weak 
impression as yet. 

pei{wv (tov dAdwv). 

47. madiov] A tradition exists that this little child was 
Ignatius. 

48. ds éav défnra1] A European fails to remark how con- 
stantly the Oriental teacher used, or rather acted, types and 
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parables. The Old Testament is full of illustrations of this. 
So here Christ clasps this young child to his bosom, and says, 
‘Whosoever shall receive this child in My name receives Me.’ 
No lesson could be more forcibly conveyed, and yet it is diffi- 
cult to translate it into Western language. 

From the fuller report of this conversation by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark we gather that the force of S€xer@az is partly to 
receive as a teacher, receive for imitation (cf. drodexeoOa:) 
partly to receive in the sense of not rejecting or offending one 
of Christ’s little ones. The disciples of Christ must have the 
childlike virtues of trustfulness, simplicity, innocence, and, 
- above all, humility. And in Christ’s name they must receive 
those who, like children, are little esteemed, of low account in 
the world, and still weak in the faith, The whole discourse 
is strictly parallel in its general purport to vv. 25-28 of this 
chapter. It is the truth about the kingdom of God, and 
the lesson of the Passion. 

49.] The last saying of Jesus caused St. John to bring this 
other matter for the Masters decision. The words eri rw 
évouart help us to see the thread of connection. A doubt 
suggests itself: If to receive a little child in the hame of 
Christ is to receive Christ, can it be sin to cast out devils in 
the name of Christ? So St. John (here as elsewhere the spokes- 
man for the twelve) puts the case by way of answer (aro- 
xptOeis), as if he would say, ‘Surely this principle of doing 
things in thy name cannot be extended in favour of this man, 
who used thy name and yet followeth not with us.’ Christ’s 
answer is for all time the decisive dictum of our Judge against 
all intolerance. 

éri ry dvéu.] ‘Upon thy name,’ the power of casting out 
devils depending upon thy name. 

50. 7) kwAvere] With the strict force of pres. imper., ‘do 
not continue to hinder.’ 

51.] This is an important point of departure in St. Luke’s 
narrative. From this verse to ch. xviii, St. Luke is to a great 
extent independent of the other Synoptics. Whether the 
whole of these events took place in the course of one journey 
to Jerusalem, or comprise the history of three journeys, is 
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uncertain. Wieseler, followed by Ellicott (Hist. Lectures, p. 241 
et seq.) holds to the latter opinion, and gives the following 
divisions :—first journey, to the feast of Tabernacles, ch. ix. ; 
second journey, xiii. 22—xvii. 10; third journey, xvil. 11— 
xix. 29, ch. x.—xiii. 21, containing notices of events which 
took place in Judaea in the interval between the two 
journeys. 

avdAnyis] This word, used in a post-classical sense, was 
doubtless the current term in the Church to express the 
ascension of Christ. 

52. dwréoreAev dyyeAovs] These messengers were not, it 
would seem, sent to preach, but to prepare for the lodging and 
entertainment of their Master and his followers, and to an- 
nounce his coming. 

Kopnv Lapoperav] The Samaritans were foreigners,’ the 
descendants of those nations who had been brought in by the 
Assyrian king (probably Sargon), 2 Kings xvii. 24, to supply the 
place of the exiled Israelites. They were not all of one race, 
and originally had different objects of worship ang. religious 
rites. Afterwards, being plagued with lions, they summoned 
a priest to instruct them in the Jews’ religion. Their cult, 
however, never came to be the pure worship of Jehovah, and 
when their offers of assistance in the rebuilding of the Temple 
under Ezra were rejected (Ezra iv. 2, 3), a fierce hatred 
sprung up between Jew and Samaritan, which has endured 
to this day. Every means of displaying this bitter hostility 
was resorted to by either race. At times it was even dangerous 
for a Jew to travel in Samaritan territory. The rival temple. 
erected on Mount Gerizim by the Samaritans was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus about 129 B.c.? 

aore éroysdoat] In later Greek authors wore with infinitive 
is used, where in earlier writers the simple infinitive would be 
found. Winer quotes from Eusebius, Z. Z£. iii. 28. 3, etoeA Deity 
mote é€v Badaveitw wore AovoacGat, The construction is another 


1It is thought by some, however, that a considerable number of the 
poorer class of Jews remained behind. See Nutt’s Sketch of Samaritan 
History, p. 5. 

* Nutt’s Sketch of Samaritan History, p. 19. 
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instance of the confusion between the result and the aim 
of an action characteristic of declining Greek ; as iva marks 
the result sometimes, so wore indicates the aim, or, ‘ the result 
includes the notion of the aim.’ Jelf, Greek Grammar, 
§ 863 5. sand B read as for wore. 

54. ‘IdxwBos cai Iwdvvys] ‘The sons of Thunder’ show their 
impetuous zeal on this occasion in a marked way. Yet John, 
who would call down fire from heaven on this Samaritan 
village, was the first to give the apostolic blessing to the 
newly-founded church of Samaria, Acts vill. 14, 15. 

ws kat "HXias éroiqoe}] See 2 Kings i. 10-12. These words, 
however, are possibly a gloss ; they are omitted in & and B, 

GéXes etrwpev] Cf. Soph. Zlectra, 80, Dédes | peivopev avrod 
kdvaxovowunev yowv: On which passage Mr. Jebb, following 
Madvig, remarks that the aorist subjunctive after OéXes or 
BovAe is not deliberative, but depends on drws understood ; 
cf. the Romaic @é vd for OéAe iva. On the other side, see 
Winer, p. 356, and Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 417, who refer 
this construction to the deliberative use of the conjunctive. 

’"HAias] As if Jesus had indeed been Elijah risen from the 
dead, v. 19. 

55. ovx oidare ofov mvevpards éore duets] A caution appli- 
cable to many deductions from historical precedents. 

oiéare] The regular forms are found, though rarely, in Attic 
and Ionic authors in place of the more usual irregular forms 
iopev, tore. In later Greek only the regular forms are found. 
This is characteristic of a stage in the history of all languages, 
when they come to be moulded by grammarians ; cf. Brachet’s 
Lfistorical French Grammar, pp. 92, 120, etc. 

55, 56.| The leading Mss. omit from «ai elrev . . . dAAd 
cooa, , : | 

57. etré rus] We may suppose that these three persons 
were Gentiles from the Samaritan villages. ‘There were some 
even in the hostile district who would follow Christ. Each 
of the three is a typical character; on each Christ lays the 
injunction which he most needs. The enthusiastic but 
shallow readiness of one is checked by a prospect of priva- 
tion ; the wavering of another between two conflicting duties 
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is decided by a clear declaration of the highest obligation ; 
the momentary hesitation of a third is rebuked by a warning © 
that the service of Christ admits of no backward looks. 

58. gwXeo’s] A late word used by Plutarch ; Theocr. has 
gwrdbes dpxrot, i. 115, and xvwdarta gPwdrevovra, xxiv. 83. 
We are not told that Jesus forbade this man to follow Him, 
but He presented the difficulties of the life as a test,—just as 
He proposed to the rich young ruler (ch. xviii. 18) a test of a 
different kind. Was this one as unable to give up luxury as 
that one riches for Christ? In the same way, to the sons of 
Zebedee, who claim the highest seats in the kingdom of God, 
He sets forth the difficulties that lie before them. These men 
had perhaps worldly notions in seeking to attach themselves 
to Christ. 

60. ddes rods vexpots Odyat Tots éavrov vexpovs] The 
meaning of this is obscure. Perhaps ‘ Let the dead—those 
who have not known the real life as thou hast—bury the 
dead.’ 

The objection to taking vexpovs in a metaphorical sense 
in the first clause, and in a literal sense -in the second 
may be lessened, if it is remembered how frequently the 
spiritual and physical meanings of life and death are inter- 
changed, and run into one another in the language of the 
New Testament. There is the same intimate connection 
between quickening the body and quickening the soul, as 
between healing disease and preaching repentance. This 
close interchange of idea may be illustrated also by the use 
of wx, which is sometimes used to express first spiritual 
and then physical life within the limits of a sentence, and some- 
times combines both ideas without definitely pointing to one 
more than to the other, as in v. 56. See also v. 24 of this 
chapter. 

61. drordégacGat] To say farewell to—perhaps by giving a 
feast, as Levi did, to his old associates; cf. Eur. Jon, 663, 
GAAG tov | pidrwv rAjpop’ dOpolcas BovOiry civ 7Sovg | rpdc- 
eve péeAAwv Acrgid’ ExdAcreiv roduc. 

drotdccw] Strictly ‘to set apart,’ ‘assign specially.’ Like 
cuvrdoow, it came to have the force of saying farewell, being 
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employed for the classical dowé{erOa:. The meaning arises 
perhaps from the idea of appointing an envoy for an especial 
work. Thus particularly (1) ‘to appoint an envoy /or any one, 
to say farewell to him.’ A valedictory discourse of Gregory 
is called Adyos cuvraxrypios rots Kwvoravrivov-roXirats ; cf. 
Joseph. Azz. viii. 13. 7, speaking of Elisha, he says, drorafd- 
prevos avrois eiero; see Lob. Phryn. 23, 24. (2) Also, ‘to 
renounce ;’ ch. xiv. 33. dmorayy was used of renunciation in 
baptism. 

trois eis Tov olkéy pov] By attraction for rots év rp oxy pov 
eis, being combined with the notion of sending in drordfacOat : 
cf. Herod. vii. 239, 76 és AécAgovs xpyorjptov, ‘the oracle for 
which the people sent to Delphi,’ Jelf, 647; cf. also Plato, 
Apol. Soc. p. 32 B, bre tpeis rovs Séxa orparnyors, rods ovK 
dveAopévous Tots éx THS vavpayias EBovrAcrbe GOpdovs Kpivey, 
a condensed expression for rots ovK dveX, éx THS vavp.—rods 
év TH vavp, oAopevovs. 

62. BAérwy eis 7d Oriow] The picture is of a man who, 
instead of keeping his eye fixed on the furrow, looks beside 
or behind him, contrary to Hesiod’s precept, i@einv avAax’ 
€Xavvoe | pyKere rarratvwv ped oundtkas GAA’ Eri épyy | Ovpdy 
éxov.—("Epy. xat “Hy. ii. 60, quoted by Alford.) Our Lord’s 
words then refer, not to the man who turns back, or throws 
up his work, but to one who does his work negligently, who 
is not intent on a single aim, but is distracted by cares or 
pleasures. 


CHAPTER X. 
The Mission of the Seventy. 


1. THE mission of the Seventy is recorded by St. Luke alone. 
It is an episode which would naturally be attractive to the 
Gentile evangelist. That St. Luke himself was among their 
number has been asserted, but cannot be thought probable. 
For the distinctive character of the mission, see note 
ch, 1x. 2. 

avede£ev] Cf. Polybius, iv. 48. 3, BaotAéa mpoodpdrws abrov 
dvadedetyas, ‘having given himself out as king,’ ‘assumed the 
name of king.’ So ‘to declare one elected to an office,’ ‘ to 
appoint.’ The earlier use of the word is ‘to make manifest,’ 
dvadefar &omtda, ‘to hold a shield up as a signal.’ 

For this use of érépovs, cf. ch. xxiii. 32, qyovro 6€ Kai 
€repot S¥o Kakotpyot civ airq dvatpeOyvat, aXdXos is fre- 
quently so used; see Homer, Od. i. 132, wyrnp 8 emot ovre 
rervorat | ovr’ dAAat Suwat. Cf. Jelf, 714, obs. 2.1 

od] after a verb of motion: cf. Rom. xv. 24, df’ tuov mpomep- 
POjvat éxet: James ili. 4, perdyerac td éXaxiorov wyéadriov, 
Srov av 7 Opn Tov evOvvovros BovAnrat: Matt. ii. 22, and other 
passages ; cf. also Eur. Jon, 591, tv’ éowrerotpat Sv0 vdow Kextn- 
pévos. In some instances these adverbs of rest are undoubt- 
edly used for adverbs expressing motion ; here, however, it is 
better to explain od on the principle of attraction. The same 
tendency has shown itself in English, eve being used for 
hither, where for whither. 

2.] Cf. John iv. 35, ’Emdpare robs dpOadApots tov, xal 
Gedoacbe tas xwpas, Gre AevKai ciot mpds Oepiopov 75yn, where 
the same metaphor is conveyed. 


1 St. Luke uses Erepos in preference to &\dos, Erepos being found thrice 
as frequently as dAdos in this Gospel. With St. Matthew dAdos pre- 
dominates in the same proportion. St. John and St. Mark show the same 
preference for d\\os : each of those evangelists employs repos once only. 
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4, pnSéva dordonobe] The messengers of the King were on 
an urgent errand which did not admit of one moment's delay 
or turning aside. The Oriental salutation required much time, 
and was a matter of considerable ceremony. Perhaps, too, 
there is an implied rebuke of the insincerity of such saluta- 
tions: Land and Book, p. 346. 

6. 6 vids eipyvys] The genitive defines the nature and 
characteristic attributes of the subject, ‘one who is fit to receive 
the peace you offer ;’ but as eipyvy was the ordinary Hebrew 
salutation, the expression may signify no more than ‘one who 
gives you welcome.’ Cf. ch. vii. 35, édexarwOn 4 copia ard Tov 
réxvwv adrhs: Acts iv. 36, Twos 82 6 éruxAnOels BapvdBas brs 
Tov amooTé\wy, 6 éore peOepunveropevoy vids mapaxrAnoeus. 
These expressions throw light on the appellation of our Lord, 
vids avOpwzov. 

7. évavry ty oixig] ‘In that very house,’ nearly = éxeivy 
7TH otxig. Geldart regards this use of avrg as one of St. Luke’s 
modernisms, comparing év atry rj wpg with mod. Greek «is 
avriv TV Gpay, ‘in that hour.’ St. Luke uses the expression 
€v avri 77 pg (which occurs in none of the other Synoptics) 
seven times, and never éxeivy 77 wpg, which is frequent in 
Matthew. Cf. the variant airy 797 yuepg for ravry TH HMEPG, 
Thuc. vii. 82. The messengers must not waste time, or give 
themselves to the indulgence which the ordinary Eastern 
hospitality implied. 

7a map’ avrov| ‘The things which you receive at their 
hands.’ apd implies the transmission of a thing from one to 
another, and draws attention to receiver as well as to giver; 
cf. Phil. iv. 18, Se£duevos rapa, "Exadpodirov ra rap’ tpov, and 
see Lightfoot on that passage and Gal. i. 12. 

9. nyyxev] A word of Polybius, not found in classical 
authors ; it is a common modern Greek verb. Polybius con- 
structs it with a dative or genitive; cf. Pol. xvii. 4. 1, 6 ée 
Pidurmos éyyioas TH yi padrov 4 mpdoGev, and iv. 62. 5, ws 
THs pey Airwrias odd’ éyyiferv roApjoovros ovdevds. 

11. rAyjv] Usually followed by e¢ or érav: sometimes, how- 
ever, in tragedy, followed by a finite verb, as here ; see Soph. 
Ir. 41, wAjv daroixerat, and O.C. 1643. 

H 
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13.]| The site of Chorazin has been identified by. Dr. 
Thomson with the modern Khorazy, about two miles north of 
Tell Hum, where most authorities place the site of Capernaum 
(see note ch. vil. 5). Bethsaida was near the mouth of the 
Jordan, to the north of the Sea of Gennesaret. The town was 
probably built on both banks of the Jordan; the western 
division would be in Galilee, and under Herod Antipas; the 
eastern part in Gaulanitis, and in the dominion of Herod Philip. 
This eastern part was rebuilt and beautified by Herod Philip, 
and called Julias, in honour of Julia, daughter of Augustus. 
See Thomson’s Land and Book, pp. 350-374, and Recovery of 
Jerusalem, p. 381. Other travellers place the site of the 
Galilean Bethsaida south of Tell Hum; see Tristram’s Zopo- 
graphy of the Holy Land, pp. 257, 258; cf. note on ch. ix. ro. 

15.] The reading of 8 and B is p27) éws rod ovpavod vYwOnoy; 
éws gov xataBuBacOjon, ‘Shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? 
Thou shalt be thrust down to hell,-—a much more forcible 
denunciation than that preserved by E. V. 

16. 6 dkovwy tov éuov dxovet}] Cf. ch. ix. 48. 

17.] The source of the joy which the seventy felt was 
possession of power ; Christ rebukes them. It is a warning 
against the abuse of spiritual power. 

Ta Satwudvia trordacera:| Cf. ix. 49, eidomev tiva ext ro 
ovdpare cou éxBdAAovra Ta Saipdvea, ert 7. dvdu., ‘resting on 
the authority of thy name:’ év r. dvou., ‘surrounded by the 
power, influence, of thy name.’ 

18. eGedpovv] The imperfect represents the action, or suc- 
cession of actions, as not merely past, but as continuing at 
that past time. The spectacle is conceived as being not 
instantaneous, but as exhibiting itself for an appreciable time ; 
cf. Eur. Med. 930, érexrov avrovs, ‘I thought of the time when 
I was bringing them forth’; see Rev. xii. 7-10, the fall of the 
dragon is the direct consequence of the coming of the BactAcia. 
Tischendorf reads Séedwxu for Sidwus: both tenses have a 
reference to the present, but dé5wxa represents the act now 
present as having begun in the past. 

19. érdvw dgewv xat cxopriwv| Serpents and scorpions are 
symbolic of the power of evil; cf. ch. lil. 7, yevvijuara éxcdvav : 
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cf. also 6 Bacavicpss avrov ws Bacaviopes oKopriou Otay raicy 
dvOpwrov, Rev. ix. 5; see Thomson’s Land and Book, p. 246. 
Our Lord’s words, then, are another instance of the strongly 
oljective character of Oriental teaching. They imply that these 
messengers of Christ are armed with power to resist all zrovpia, 
‘harmful wickedness,’ by an image which every Oriental mind 
would apprehend at once, but which may be and has been 
misunderstood in the West. 

20. «x yaipere] A rhetorical use of the negative imperative. 
‘paAXov expresses the meaning, even if it is not the genuine 
reading. 

7a ovdpata tpav éypadyn év trols ovpavois] The idea seems to 
be taken from the archives of an Oriental court, in which 
_ would be recorded the good deeds and names of benefactors 
(Esther x. 2). Xerxes at Salamis had a scribe beside him to 
record the prowess or cowardice of his soldiers. In like 
manner the names of those would be written in heaven who 
had done good service as servants of God in the contest 
against evil. Others have found in the expression an allusion 
to a roll or register of citizens ; cf. Phil. iii. 20, Heb. xii. 22. 

21. e£ouoroyovy~at] Used in the same sense, Rom. xiv. 11 
(quoted from Isaiah xlv. 23), dre éuot caper wav ydvv, kat 
race yAwooa eLopodcynoetat Ty Oe@, ‘to speak out, either 
(1) confession—Mark i. 5, xat éBamrrifovro mavres év tH 
"lopdavy rorapg tx’ adtrod éLoporoyovpevoe Tas Gpaprias avTov : 
see also Phil. ii. 11—or (2) praise, as here, and Rom. xiv. 11. 

amexpupas tavra. airé| In Homer the construction is some- 
times revi re: ovdE pe NyAcds | cia Owpjocwer Gat daréxpuyev de 
jou Urrous, 7, xi. 716; sometimes tiva revos, //. xvill. 464; In 
late authors reva te, ‘to hide a thing from any one.’ The con- 
struction with dd is Alexandrine, the tendency of the 
language being towards a more frequent use of preposi- 
tions. 

gogov] Philosophy had failed to make head against moral 
evil. To the seventy had been revealed ‘those things’ which 
were destined to revolutionise the world; see x Cor. i. 19 
(quoted from Isaiah xxix. 14), aroA@ rhv copay TwOV copur, 
kal THY obverty TOV TUVETOV BOeTHTW, 
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24.| The external contrast was great between those who 
saw and those who wished to see. The Galilean peasants 
dressed in the scantiest garments,—one tunic only, no purse 
or wallet, no travelling staff, or even sandals,—these were des- 
tined to learn the hidden mysteries which many prophets and 
kings had dimly foreseen, and had longed to discern clearly. 

25. voyuxds tis] An interpreter of the Mosaic law. 

éxrreipd(wv| ‘ Putting Him to the test ;’ cf. ch. iv. 12. 

ti rounoas|] The voutxds thought that he could inherit eternal 
life by obeying some legal precept. 

(wiv aiwvov] The substantive aiwv is used by St. Luke in 
relation to time: (1) past, (2) present, and (3) future ; (1) 1. 70, 
tav am’ aiwvos mpopytav, (2) xvi. 8, viol tov aiwvos Trovrov, 
(3) XX. 35, TOV alWvos éxelvov TvyElv, XVili. 30, év TE alave TH 
épxouevp, The adjective aidvios, as employed by St. Luke, is 
always referrible to (3), and means strictly of or belonging to 
the future life, so that (wv aidvov signifies life in the world 
to come,—the hereafter existence. Two ideas, not actually 
im the words, came to be associated with them, those of 
(r) happiness, and (2) of everlasting duration. 

xAnpovopynow] The classical usage requires a genitive instead 
of an accusative, of the things inherited. 

26.] Christ refers this inquirer not to some new precept or 
external standard, but to the books of which he was an inter- 
preter. The lawyer answers by quoting the very same words 
from Deuteronomy, in which Jesus himself sums up the teach- 
ing of the law, Matt. xxii. 57. 

27. e£ GAns tis xapdias . .. Yuyfs... ioxtos.. . dia- 
voias| xapdia includes the affections ; yvy7# the spiritual part 
of man ; toxvs the activity of the physical powers ; Sidvora the 
intellect. 

28. rovro mote Kai (joy = TotTo Totav (yop, ‘in the doing 
of this thou shalt live,’—* life consists in the doing of this.’ 

29. GéAwv Sixaovv] ‘ Wishing to acquit himself,’/—‘ makes 
himself out to be dixacos,’—‘ to have fulfilled the requirements 
of the law.’ 

xai] Accepts what has been said for the sake of argument, 
and proceeds to a further question. 
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awAnoiov, where 6 tAnoiov would have been expected ; see 
Jelf, 456, obs., and cf. passages there quoted. J. iv. 310, 
dda. roAcuwv ed eidés: Herod. i. 146, paAAov “Iwves : Theoc. 
ix. 34, ap e€arivas: Dem. p. 835, elra trav éxOpov dwxéwy 
apdnv dXeOpos. So in Latin, Plaut. ers. ili. 1. 57, ‘Non tu 
nunc hominum mores vides ;’ also Virg., ‘late rex.’ 

30. xaréBatvev dard ‘lepoveadrjy eis ‘Teptxs] ‘Was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.’ The road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho descends through steep and narrow defiles ; by torrent- 
beds and gloomy ravines ; places well adapted, and to this 
day notorious, for attacks of robbers. It is extremely pro- 
bable that Jesus was on this road or near it, for the next inci- 
dent (38-42) took place at Bethany, the first village reached 
by the traveller on leaving Jerusalem for Jericho. 

31. cvyxvpiav] A rare post-classical word ; ovyxvpyers, also 
post-classical, is used by Polybius ; xara ovyrvyxiay is a modern 
Greek expression. 

iSwv] After seeing, and observing that he was in need, still 
gives no help. He is not a neighbour by any rule of law. 
This is the practical interpretation which priest and Levite give 
to the principle, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

33.] In this verse lies the answer to the lawyer’s question. 
The Samaritan had the same rule as the priest and Levite, but 
gave it a wider and therefore a truer interpretation. The 
Samaritan saw a man, of hostile race indeed, yet half dead and 
in need of help, and ¢herefore took compassion on him,— 
therefore saw a neighbour in him, It is an application of the 
principle €Acov 6éAw kat od Ovoiav, Matt. ix. 13. 

34, zavdoxeiov] ‘An inn,’ cf. ch. ii. 7, where xardAvya is 
perhaps used with a similar meaning. The Eastern traveller 
generally carried his provisions with him ; it was not usual to 
be able to procure them in the caravanserai. But sometimes 
the caravanserai is provided with ‘cook-shops and other con- 
veniences to supply the wants of the traveller..—See Burder’s 
Oriental Customs, ‘ Travelling.’ 

According to Phrynichus, wavdoxetov is the proper Attic 
form, not ravdoyetov. 

36.] The strictly logical conclusion is,—‘ the Samaritan was 
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the neighbour to him that fell among thieves ; therefore thou 
shalt love him who, like the Samaritan, takes pity on thee.’ 
But the argument must be taken xara ovveow: the practical 
conclusion is,—thou must have compassion on thy brother 
who suffers, whether he be Jew or Gentile. The fact is, 
‘neighbour’ is a reciprocal term. 

37. per’ avrod] perd strictly ‘in conjunction with,’ ‘in union 
with,’ then of any relation with a person or thing, where the 
dative would be more usual. The modern Greek pe has a 
like extension of meaning. 

38. xwpnv tivd] Bethany. Recent explorers have disco- 
vered in an ancient burying-ground on the site of Bethany, 
the names of Simon, Martha, Eleazar (Lazarus), which are 
associated with the spot in Gospel narrative. 

40. mepiordcOa| ‘To have one’s attention drawn off, 
diverted from one thing, so as to be busy (with another),’ for 
classical doxoAos «fvar. This is not an Attic usage, but the 
word is found in later authors, Polybius, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch, in this sense. See Polyb. xv. 3. 4, weptomac@a rais 
Siavotats Kapadoxotvras 76 cup Bynodpevov. 

41. pepywvgs| An expressive word, implying the element of 
distraction or division, which destroys the ‘simplicity’ of the 
Christian life; cf. ch. vill. 14, 076 pepisvOv Kat mAovTou Kat 
ndovav tov Biov ropevopevor cuprviyovrat Kal ov TeAcapopodtcr. 

‘With the whole passage compare 1 Cor. vil. 32-36, where 
the use of pepiuvg (thrice repeated), pepepiorar, and dzepuw- 
mdoTws raises a strong presumption that our Lord’s words on 
this occasion were in the Apostle’s mind as he wrote. 

For tupBdfy read SopvBd¢y, with Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles. — 

42. rhv dyabnv pepisa] ‘ Zhe good part,’ the only part which 
can be called good. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Lord's Prayer. 


1. Sidafov nuas mporedxerOur] Prayer had always absorbed 
much of the Saviour’s time. He was alone for whole nights — 
engaged in prayer. His disciples ask their Master to teach 
them to pray, that they may follow his example. 

2. Ildrep nov] The first word of the prayer presents a 
contrast to all other prayer. It is of the essence of Christian 
prayer that we approach God as ‘Father.’ We cannot look 
on him as a dread and angry sovereign, but as a loving 
Father. This must be at the ground of any conception we 
may form of Providence, or the atonement, or the mission of 
Christ, or of the lives of men. . 

6 éy rois ovpavois] If our Father is in heaven, heaven is our 
home. év 7. ovpavois, when man addresses God; é£ ovpavoi, 
when the Father answers prayer, v. 13. 

dvoua] The name implies all the attributes of God, His 
power and holiness. May these be acknowledged and held | 
sacred, to the displacement of false gods and religions which 
are often the deifications of foul vices. 

éXOérw 7 Bactrcia] A prayer that was on the lips of all 
ancient prophets. Now the fulfilment was near in part, not 
wholly. How it was to come the disciples did not yet under- 
stand. 

yevrnOyrw 76 Oédynpd cov] Cf. John v. 30, ov Sivapyar eyo 
moviy am’ éuavrov ovdev’ KaOas axovw, Kpivw’ Kal 4 Kpiots 7 
éuy Stxata éoriv’ Gre od (nT Td OéAnpa 7d Ewov, GAA 7d 
OéAnpa rod mréeupavrds pe watpéds: also vi. 38, kataBEBnKa éx 
Tov ovpavod ovy iva mom 7d OéAnpa Td Epov, GAAG 7d OeAnpua 
TOU WeuyavrTds pe. 

This petition implies an obligation. We dare not pray for 
this without striving like Christ to do the will of the Father. 
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This ends the first division of the Prayer—three petitions 
for spiritual wants. Then follow four petitions concerning 
personal needs. 

3. rov ércovcvov}] Either (1) ‘for our sustenance,’ from emt 
ovoia, or (2) ‘for the morrow,’ from ériotoa (npépa). See 
Professor Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, etc., Appendix, 
where strong reasons are given in support of the second view. 

In the first instance this petition is a prayer for the support 
of the physical life, and the wording is a protest against luxury. 
Still -the spiritual import of the passage must not be ignored. 
It is also a prayer for the daily nutriment of the spiritual life. 

4. xai ddes nyiv ras dpaprias yuov]| This petition is offered 
with a condition ;—we may not pray to be forgiven if we have 
unkind or unforgiving feelings ourselves. See the parable of 
the servant who forgave not the debt to his fellow-servant 
(Matt. xvill. 23 597.) 

mavtTi opetAovre] ‘To every one when he owes,’ or ‘if he 
owes,’ or ‘to every debtor ;’ see ch. iii. 14, OTPATEVvopevol. 
wavtt ty opeiAovte is also read— every one who is a debtor’ 
= doris opeiAcs, 

py eioevéynys pas eis wetpacudv] See for what seems at 
first sight a contrary statement, James i. 2, macav yapav 
nyjnoaoOe Gray Teipacpols mepiméonte motxiXows. We are tested 
by temptations, and if we prevail we come out from the trial 
better men; yet we dare not venture into such conflicts of 
ourselves. 

pirat nas dard tov wovnpov] Translate ‘deliver us from 
evil,’ rather than ‘from the evil one.’ The neuter gives a 
deeper spiritual sense ; each good man feels at one time sin 
reigning within him, and yearns to be delivered from it: Rom. 
Vil. 24, Tis pe pioerat &x TOU Gwparos Tov Davdrov Tovrov ; 
pvoa: is not only ‘keep us safe’ (cwaov), but ‘draw us to thy- 
self,’ ‘rescue us;’ cf. "Inootvy rév pudpevov nuas dard THs 6pyis 
THS Epxopevns, 1 Thess. i. ro. 

2-4. S and B omit quay 6 év tots otpavots. N omits yevy- 
Onrw +6 OéeAnpd cov ws év ovpavG Kai ért ris yfs. N and B 
Omit dAAQ fioas Has dd tod rovnpod. It is probable that 

these portions of the prayer have been inserted from Matthew. 
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5. Kat ele mpos avrovs, x.7.A.] Then follows an illustration 
of the manner of prayer (the matter has been set forth): it 
must be importunate; cf. the parable of the importunate 
widow and unjust judge. 

tis e€& tov &ea] The future denotes a supposed case; cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 35, Kat épe? ris, “mus éyeipovras of vexpot ;” Rom. 
ix. 19, €peis ovy pot, “ri Ere peuderar 5” 

ei | Used as equivalent to the futures é£e and qopevcerat : 
see Clyde’s Greek Grammar, § 41. 

pecovuxtiov| People often preferred to travel by night, in 
order to avoid the severity of the mid-day heat. 

6. é€ 6800] Cf. xii. 36, éx tov yduwv, ‘from the journey,’ 
‘after the journey was over.’ 

7.] The custom referred to in this verse still exists in 
Palestine and other countries. Several beds, or rather mats, 
are placed on the floor of the same room in which the whole 
family sleeps. 

8, «i xai ov Séce] ov is not to be taken in connection with 
ei, but as joined inseparably with the verb so that ov d:d6vac= 
‘to refuse ;’ cf. Thuc. vii. 74, vouioavres ovx drdrny evan, 

dvaidecav] ‘ Jmprobitas,’ ‘shamelessness,’ ‘absence of any 
feeling of restraint,’ ‘ persistence in asking.’ 

If the selfishness of man is overcome by persistence in 
prayer, much more will God give to those who ask; but ‘non 
dat nisi petenti ne det non cupienti;’ prayer and importunity 
are conditions of having. 

9. xpovere] ‘Debile pulsandi verbum’—‘to knock pently;’ cf. 
Apol. Soc. p. 31 (Riddell), Ch. xii. 36, tva é€A@dvros Kat 
Kpovoavros evléws dvoitwouy atr@: ch. xili. 25, dp’ ob dv... 
dpEnabe éE~w eordvar Kai Kpovew tiv Ovpav, A€yovres, Kupie, 
KUpte, GvotEov yuiv: Acts xii. 13, kpodoavros S¢ rod Ilérpov ryv 
Ovpay rov wvAwvos mpoonAGe radioky traKxovoas Gvdparte “Podn. 

10. oairav . .. ¢ytov| The present participle, denoting 
‘continuance,’ ‘ persistence.’ 

11. riva 5¢ juov] There is a mixture of two constructions ; 
in the second clause the subject is changed, and the interroga- 
tive takes a different form. ov watépa.. the aude IS SXnet 
possessive or generalising ; py asks affirmatively, and SKQEcs 
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a negative answer. Translate—‘Of which of you as a 
father (or as his father) shall a son ask bread? He will not 
give him a stone, will he?’ 

12. eri8dioy] ‘Give,’ not ‘offer,’ as in E. V. 

15. év BeeAfeBovA] ‘Under the influence of Beelzebub’ 
(god of flies). Baal, the Phoenician Apollo or sun-god, 
possessed, like the Greek Apollo, the attributes of light and 
youth and joyousness. But he represented also the fierce 
devouring nature of fire. In this character he was propitiated 
by human victims, who were consumed by his flames. But 
there is a third aspect of fire and warmth: it is the cause of 
corruption and decay. And as swarms of flies crowd round a 
decaying corpse, the Jews, with that quaint humour which 
characterised their race, called the Sidonian god in derision 
‘The god of flies.’ Afterwards the ‘abomination of the 
Sidonians’ became synonymous with the impersonation of 
evil ; cf. 2 Kings i. 2, and see Zhe Nations Around, ch. x. 

16. reipdfovres] Tempting Him to make proof of super- 
natural power. 

onpetov é£ ovpavov|] Not content with the signs of a God 
present, they ‘wanted a token of some distant God in the sky.’ 
See Maurice’s Prophets and Kings, p. 241. 

18. dre A€yere] (I ask this) ‘because ye say.’ 

19. of viol tuwv]| ‘Qui et gentis et disciplinae vestrae sunt’ 
(Bengel). The reference seems to be to the exorcists, who 
either actually cast out devils or pretended to do so. The 
argument of Christ holds good whichever view be taken. 
Others have seen an allusion to the apostles in these words: 
‘You do not charge my disciples with casting out devils by 
Beelzebub ; why charge me with doing so ?’ 

20. épOacev] pOdverv, from its classical sense of ‘ anticipat- 
ing,’ ‘coming before others,’ passes to that of simply 
‘coming,’ ‘arriving at.’ For the first meaning see 1 Thess. iv. 
15; ov py POdowpev tovs kotpnGévras : for the second, Rom. 
ix. 31, "IopayA Se Siwxwv vopov Sixaroodvys, eis vOpov ovK 
épOacev, In 2 Cor. x. 14 POdvev is synonymous with édux- 
veioOar, In modern Greek it generally means ‘to come,’ 
‘arrive,’ but in such a phrase as é$Oaca +d arpdrdovov, ‘I 
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caught the steamer,’ a trace of the primary force of the word 
is discerned. (Geldart, Mod. Greek, p. 206.) 

‘The kingdom of God surprised you by its coming, because 
God in person is warring against the kingdom of Satan. 
This is the kingdom of God of which ye talk and think so 
much.’ 

This is an answer both to the accusation (v. 15) and to the 
demand for a sign (v. 16). 

21.] The idea of the two rival powers is carried on. The 
strong man, Satan, keeping his palace, the world, is over- 
come by the stronger, Christ, the King: of the kingdom of 
God. 

22. ioxupdrepos éreXOdv] For éreAOwv, in a hostile sense, 
cf. 27. xx. gt, kat adAore Sovpi PdBycev | e€ “Sys dre Bovoiv 
ern Avbev Hpereépynocy. 

Thv mavorAiav] What this ravorAia is may be understood 
from Eph. vi. 12, ov« éorev nuivy 7» médyn mpos atya Kat odpKa 
GAXAG mpss Tas dpyxas, pos Tas ELovoias, rpds TOs KoTpPOKpaTOpAs 
TOV OK6TOUS TOU aid@vos TOUTOV, Tpds TA TvEUBLATLKA THS Tovnpias 
év rots éroupaviots’ Su rovro dveAd Bere THv mwavorAiav Tov 
Oecov. The preceding well-known passage explains what is the 
wavorrAia tov Qeov. 

23. 6 py dv per’ éuot Kar’ éuod éort] The thought of the 
two opposed kingdoms is continued. The reference is in the 
first instance to Satan, then to those who are on his side. 
‘If Satan is not with me, he is utterly opposed to me.’ There 
is no neutrality possible in the Christian warfare. It is not 
enough to cast out the evil spirit (v. 24) ; there must be active 
battling on Christ’s side, or better never to have expelled the 
demon. 

Israel drove out the demon of idolatry, but seven worse 
spirits entered into the nation, which was unsanctified by the 
true spiritual life. Idolatry, indeed, never returned ; but a 
worship of the letter, exclusiveness, religious pride, and 
hypocrisy entered in. 

okoprifev] An Ionic word, for the Attic oxeddvvyt. It is 
found in Lucian, Strabo, and other late Greek authors. od. 
Phryn. p. 218 Perhaps the metaphor is from scattering a 
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flock and gathering it in; cf. John x. 12, Kal 6 AvKos dpmafe 
avra Kat oxoprife ra mpdBara. 

24. 1 evpicxov] Quum non invenerit. 

28. pevovvye] Corrective, but partly concessive— yes, but 
rather.’ God is no respecter of persons even here. An equal 
blessing to that of the Virgin is. within the reach of Christ’s 
true followers,—a high motive for earnest study of God's 
Word, and for striving to follow the example of Christ. 

Again, could there be a more thorough confutation of the 
Roman Catholic teaching as to the adoration of the Virgin 
than these words? though doubtless there is a sense in which 
the Virgin’s own words are true, dé Tov viv paxaptovor pe 
TATAL at yeveai, 

29. trav dxAwv éraOporfopevwv] ‘Crowding round with eager- 
ness,’ expecting a sign then and there. 

TO onpetov tov Iwva] ‘The sign exhibited in Jonah.’ The 
instances are such as carry out the central teaching of the 
Gentile evangelist, and especially accord with the circum- 
stances of this last journey. 

30.| Christ himself was onpetov dvrvAeyopevoy, ch. ii. 34. 

31. éyepOjoera: ev TH Kpioe] ‘Shall rise up in the judgment’ 
—for which év jpépg xpioews occurs, Matt. x. 15. 

32. cis 7d xipvypa] See Acts vili. 53, eis Starayds ayyédov. 
In both instances ¢ts appears to be used as in modern Greek 
for €v. 

mAciov] The neuter gives the sense of indefinite greatness, 
cf. Eur. Jon, 972— 


Tov wp&rov ddtxicayrd o’ drorivou Hedy. 


kal was ra. kpeloow Ovnrds otc’ vrepdpduw ; 


33.] The connection of thought between this verse and the 
preceding paragraphs seems to be as follows:—It was the 
spiritual blindness of the Jews that prevented them from 
recognising the Messiah. In this they fell short of the 
Ninevites, and of the Queen of the South. ‘A wése man does 
not extinguish or darken or hide away his light, z¢. his 
spiritual insight, but keeps it clear. But you have done so, #.¢. 
darkened your spiritual insight, and therefore do not recog- 
nise me.’ 
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eis xpurrjv] A covered, subterranean passage—our ‘ crypt.’ 

tov podiov] The article defines ‘the bushel that every one 
has in the house.’ pdd:os—Lat. modus. 

34. 6 Avxvos ought to be translated ‘candle,’ as Avyxvoy in 
the preceding verse. 

drav ovv 6 éfPOadpds cov ardots 7] The eye was to be 
simple, clear-sighted, unobscured in any way ; and then it will 
see the truth, and so the whole man will become enlightened. 
What destroys the ‘simplicity’ of the spiritual eye is having 
other things in view besides God’s glory, pepimva Kai rup- 
Badferat wept woAAd. darAovs and rovnpds are medical terms, 
‘healthy,’ ‘unhealthy.’ The unhealthy eye is darkened, and 
cannot admit the pure ray of light. | 

37. drws apiorjnoy| apurrov, a mid-day meal, answering to 
the Roman prandium or military principal meal. Etymo- 
logically the word is probably connected with 7pt. 

39, elzre 5¢ 6 Kvpsos] Jesus, who possibly discerned false and 
evil motives in this invitation (the Pharisee’s wonder at the 
unwashed hands points to this), or who loses no occasion of 
giving just reproof, rebukes the leading evils of which the 
Pharisees were guilty—{1) hypocrisy ; (2) rapacity ; (3) undue 
observance of external matters ; (4) pride. 

These attacks on the Pharisees, the chosen teachers of the 
Jews, are consistent with the main teaching of this period— 
the opening of the kingdom to the Gentiles. 

The facility with which Oriental speech takes up and then 
drops the metaphor is observable. The objective zornpiov 
and zivaxos are replaced by dprayjs and movnpias in the 
second clause. 

dpray) was an inveterate national vice, pervading every 
class of society. 

40. ovx 6 roujoas 76 Ew6ev Kal 1d ExwOev eroinoe| ‘There- 
fore, how useless is the veil of deceit which you present ! How 
useless to try to conceal the heart from Him who made it !’ 

41. 7a, evovra| ‘That which is within ; your almsgiving must 
be from the heart. Only give alms from the heart, and then 
all is pure outside as well as inside.’ 

Or, in an ironical sense, ‘Give as alms that which is within 
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your power (7a évdyra), and then all things are pure (as you 
think)’ 

éXenpootvn| Not a classical word ; used in LXX., and also 
once by Callimachus of Cyrene, librarian of the famous 
Alexandrian Library, cvca 260 B.c. With Chnistianity the 
word has ceased to be rare. It has passed into all European 
languages in different forms—aumdéne, almosen, alms, etc. 

42. darodexatovre] ‘Pays tithes of,—not as E. V. ‘tithe, — 
see ch. xviii. 12. The rigorous payment of tithes, and a 
scrupulous regard to the Levitical rules about purification, were 
the two leading points in the national reform under John 
Hyrcanus which the Pharisees were zealous in promoting 
(Dr. Edersheim, Jewish Life in the Time of Jesus Christ, ch. v.) 

Adxavov] Der. Aayaivery, ‘to dig.’ 

dydan| This word, which occurs frequently in the writings 
of St. John and St. Paul, is used in this passage only by St. 
Luke, once by St. Matthew, xxiv. 12, and not once by St. Mark. 

44. rd. pvqpeta ta ddyAa] ‘You, like graves, are full of cor- 
ruption within ; when men come in contact with you, unaware 
they come in contact with corruption.’ It was customary to 
mark the site of a grave with white lime or chalk, but in the 
rainy season this would be washed off the graves, and the 
epithet dSyAa became appropriate. In Matt. xxiii. 27, the 
image is drawn from the ‘ whited sepulchres.’ 

46. ¢oprifev] Hesiod, Of. 688, properly ‘to freight.’ 
Another Ionic word like yoyyi(w, oxopmifw: this termination 
is less Attic than -ow, See Lob. Phryn. 361. 

In the disruption of Greek separate nationalities, words 
which had been confined to particular localities spread more 
widely ; and some that had not appeared in literature now do 
so for the first time. | 

In those passages where Christ upbraids the crying evils of 
the day, He resembles the ancient prophets. This, more than 
anything else, was the distinctive characteristic of their work. 
And in this essentially Christ shows himself to be the greatest 
of the prophets. 

48. "Apa paprupetre kai ovvevdoxeire Tois Epyots TOV Tarépw 


ipav] Either (1) ‘Your fathers killed the prophets, you bury 
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them, build their sepulchres, and so complete the work of 
your fathers,’—regarding the expression as metaphorical ; or 
(2) ‘Your fathers killed the prophets, you hypocritically build 
their sepulchres, thus pretending to disavow their deeds ; but 
in your conduct you really approve their deeds. There is the 
same spirit in you as in them.’ So the event proved. _ 

49. 7) copia tov Oeov] Cf. ch. vil. 38. 

See 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22 and Acts vil. 52, tiva trav mpo- 
gytav ovk eSiwfay of rarépes tpwv; Kal dréexrevav Tovs 
mpoxatayyeAavras wept THS éAedoews TOU Sixaiov, od viv vpets 
mpoddras Kat poveis yeyevno Oe. 

é£ avrov| (Tuvas.) 

50. éx(n7nOn] éx{nreiv, Alexandrine in this sense of 
‘requiring vengeance;’ late also in its other sense of 
‘diligently seeking.’ Cf. Latin exgutrere. 

éxxvvduevov] ‘Shed from time to time.’ 

51.] Although Zacharias was not chronologically the last 
prophet who was slain, 2 Chron., in which his death is 
recorded, stands in the third and last division of the Jewish 
canon of the Scriptures. 

Ovorarrnpiov| The large altar of sacrifice, which stood in 
the court before the door of the temple. 

TH KXr€ida THS yvwoews| This expression has direct reference 
to the ceremony by which a student of the Law was admitted 
to the office of a scribe. The president of the Sanhedrim 
laid his hands on the head of the candidate, and then delivered 
to him tablets, and ‘ the key of knowledge.’ The key was the 
symbol of the scribe’s authority to open the treasures of the 
divine law to his disciples. This custom throws light on our 
Lord’s words, Matt. xili. 52, and xvi. rg. See Smith’s 22d. 
Dict. iii. 1168, and Appendix to a Sermonon Confession and 
Absolution, by Professor Plumptre. 

For classical analogies cf. Eur. Med. 661, xafapav avoitas 
xrAy6a ppevov: Pind. P. viii. 4, “Aovxia BovAay re kat roAguwv 
éxoura, kAaidas. 

Tous eimepyopévous] ‘Those who were striving to enter.’ 

52. évéyew] Intrans., ‘to press upon,’ ‘to be angry with ;’ 
cf. Mark vi. 19, 4» 8¢‘“Hpwéids évetxev avrp. This sense is late ; 
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with classical authors the verb is generally used in the 
passive ; cf. Gal. v. 1. 

53. drorroparifev] The classical meaning of this word is— 
(x) ‘to speak from memory,’ or ‘to dictate,’ dé ordpuaros eizeiv, 
Plat. Zuthyd. 276, c.; so ‘to instruct ;’ but as a master also 
teaches by questioning his pupil, (2) ‘to question,’ ‘get an 
answer piven.’ Then generally ‘ to interrogate.’ The secondary 
meaning is late. 

54. evedpevey] Frequent in Xenophon, ‘to lie in wait for,’ 
tid, ‘instatart. The image is of hunters on the alert, ‘ lati- 
tantem fruticeto excipere aprum,’ Hor. Od. iti. 12. 12. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Followers of Jesus must avoid Hypocrisy. 


1.] WuiILE Jesus is in the house of the Pharisee, large 
numbers of people gather in the street. The picturesque 
touch, ‘So’ as to tread upon one another,’ implies an eye- 
witness. Our Lord’s words are addressed to his disciples 
primarily, but not to his disciples alone, for the crowd was 
listening also. 

mpwtov| First to his disciples, then to the crowd (Alford), 
or with zpocéxere, ‘ first of all avoid,’ etc. (Olshausen.) It may 
be doubted, however, whether instances can be found of this 
use of zpwrov without a following érera. 

Cipys] The leaven gives life, as it were, to the lump; it is 
symbolic of the active principle. 

ntts == ‘quippe quae.’ 

imdxpwots]| The masking of the real life is very deeply op- 
posed to the daAdrys of Christianity. We may compare with 
Christ’s warfare against hypocrisy the warfare of Socrates 
against ‘the pretence of knowledge without the reality.’ The 
first is in the religious what the second is in the intellectual 
life. 

2. 8] Not to be translated ‘for.’ What follows does not | 
give the reason of the statement, but sets forth something in 
opposition to the principle of hypocrisy ; 5é is adversative. 

3. rapeiots] For rapueiouw, from téuvw, tauias; properly a 
‘storehouse,’ as in v. 24; in later Greek, as here, a ‘ secret 
chamber.’ 

av? dv] ‘Wherefore ;’ ‘since it is true.’ 

eixate| ‘Ye spake ;’ frequentative aor. of the repeated action. 

4. amd denotes the source of the fear. 

aroxrewvévtwv| The var. lect. are dmoxtevvévrwv and aro- 
xtevovrwv ; the latter may be regarded as an aorist, the 
former as an Aeolic form of the present. The Aeolians 
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changed « before liquids to ¢, and doubled the consonants ; 
e.g. oréppw for o7eipu., 

pera. tavra| ‘ Afterwards.’ pera rovro would be more regular, 
referring to the action of the verb. 

5. tiva poByOnre| The subj. where the future indic. would 
be more usual: ‘whom ye should fear (if ye feared any).’ Cf. 
owK exes Tov THY Keparny KAivy, Matt. viii. 20. 

Teévva is the Greek form of the Hebrew Gé-Hinnom, or 
‘Valley of Hinnom,’ sometimes called ‘ Valley of the Sons of 
‘Hinnon,’ also ‘Tophet’ (perhaps from a Hebrew root mean- 
ing ‘to burn’), (Jer. vii. 31). It was a deep, narrow glen, south- 
west of Jerusalem, once the scene of the cruel worship of 
Moloch, but Josiah in the course of his reformation ‘defiled 
Tophet that no man might make his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire to Moloch’ (2 Kings xxiii. 10). After 
that time, pollutions of every kind were thrown into the 
valley. From this defilement, and from its former desecration, 
Gehenna became synonymous with the abode of the wicked 
after death. 

6. orpovOia] Diminutive of orpovds, which is used of any 
kind of bird, even of an eagle. 

mwdAcirat] Evidently a grammatical change from rwAovvrat, 

agodpiov] Diminutive of Latin as. 

kat év €£ avr@v| One clear inference from this is that kind- 
ness to animals as a Christian duty rests on the ground that 
our heavenly Father cares for them. 

7. Siadépere] Lit. ‘ye differ from,’ then by way of superiority, 
‘excel,’ ‘are better than.’ God cares for all creation, but 
there is a vast difference between his care for men and for 
the lower animals ; cf. Ps. viii. 5-8. 

8. 8] In Matt. x. 31 the conjunction used is ovv: &€ 
turns again to the second of the two thoughts presented, viz. 
poBiOnre Tov pera Td droKreivat, Kt... v.53 vv. 6 and 7 are 
applied to the first thought. They suggest a reason why those 
should not be feared whose power does not extend beyond 
this world. 

év éuoi] Not quite the same as €zo/, but implying a confes- 
sion in which I am the central point—‘ about me.’ 
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curporOev tav ayyéAkwv] A noticeable mention of angels, 
who form, as it were, the court and ministry of the 
king. : 

9. dpvnoduevos| The aorist is accurately used of the action 
regarded as past in the day of judgment. 

dzrapyvnOyoerat] Another instance of the intensive force of ad. 

10. ¢is] The classical use of ets after verbs of speaking is 
of the person addressed, as eis tov Sov, ‘before the people.’ 
eis cannot mean ‘against,’ but ‘in reference to ;’ cf. Eur. Jon, 7 

. Exes yap cupdhopay tev’ eis pe. 

Braodnpetv] See note, ch. v. 21. 

11. éri tas cvvaywyds] Hence we learn that synagogues 
were used as courts of law. We are also told, that in them 
the sentence was carried out. The ovvaywyat are Jewish 
tribunals—dpxai, ‘foreign governments,’—éfotora, ‘authority 
in general’ (Godet). 

drokoyjonoGe] For St. Paul’s actual experience in this case, 
see 2 Tim. iv. 16, év tH mpwry pou dmodoyia ovdels pot ovp- 
mapeyeveTo, GAAG mavres pe EyKaTéAurov’ pi) avrois AoywGein: 
6 8 Kvpids pot rapéorn, Kal évedvvdpwcé pe. 

13-21.] These verses are peculiar to St. Luke. 

13.] Whether this man was in the right or not, his request 
was out of place, showing how little he understood the drift 
of our Lord’s words or the nature of the kingdom. Christ 
imposed no external code of civil law, though Christianity 
has revolutionised law. He changed man’s heart; and left 
matters of this world as of infinitely less importance. See 
Olshausen on this passage. 

14. avO@pwre] An address which implies reproof. 

peptornv] Not a classical word, and only used here in the 
New Testament. 

‘La différence entre le juge et le peptorys est que le premier 
décide le point de droit, et que le second fait exécuter la 
sentence’ (Godet). 

15. dre ovk év tH mepucoederv] Lit. ‘Not in their abounding 
does a man’s life consist of his possessions.’ It is rather in 
the use a man makes of his possessions than in the abundance 
of them, that his life and happiness consist; for the thought, 
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cf. Eur. fon, 646: ton yap 4 xdpis | peydAowe yalpev optxpd. 
6’ WSews €xetv. For another rendering see Alford ad Joc. 

16:] This man’s wealth was not ill-gotten ; but in spending 
he thinks of himself only: observe how often pov occurs. 

18. xaeXG] For xa6ausjow, a late form; the aor. dvetva 
occurs, Acts 11. 23, as well as the usual 2 aor. efAov. 

Alford quotes from Ambrose de Nabuthe, p. 576, ‘ Habes 
- apothecas—inopum sinus, viduarum domus, ora infantum .. . 
istae sunt apothecae quae maneant in aeternum.’ 

19. yvy7] Here considered as the ‘seat of pleasure.’ 

dvaravov] For the Christian there should be no leisure, 
no resting from his work for Christ. 

ev¢paivev is still a phrase for festive enjoyment; €is éry 
woAAd, a regular form of congratulation in modern Greek 
(Geldart, p. 187); cf. Eur. AZ. 708: 

eUfpaive caurdy, rive Tov Kad’ huépay 
Blov Noyifou ody, ra 8 ddra THs TUXNS. 

For the expression ‘much goods’in E. V., cf. “amelet, 
Act i. sc. 1, ‘For this relief much thanks,’ and see note in 
Clark and Wright’s edition. 

20. ddpwv] Nom., used for vocative; cf. yaipe 6 BactAcis 
tov 'Tovdesov, Matt. xxvil. 29, John xix. 3; 9 mais €yetpov, 
ch. viii. 54. Possibly the expression originally may have . 
implied severity of address (Winer), but afterwards lost this 
association and was used in the most affectionate speech; wv. 32, 
pH PoBev 7d pixpdv moiumov. The usage occurs in Lat., Aen. 
vill. 77: ‘Corniger Hesperidum Fluvius regnator aquarum ;’ 
see also den. x1. 464, ‘Equitem, Messapus, in armis | et cum 
fratre Coras, latis diffundite camps.’ 

dratrovowv| ‘Demand back as a rightful possession.’ ‘The 
soul for which you have been doing so much is after all not 
yours. And your stores are out of your power now.’ 
tatty TY vuxri may be contrasted with eis érn roAXa. 

The omission of the subject of dratrovcw is striking here, 
and adds to the awfulness of the soene. Such omission is 
however by no means rare in later Greek; it is also a Latin 
usage—cf. Geor. iii. 311, ‘barbas incanaque menta | Cyniphii 
tondent hirci ;’ see note on oh. vi. 38. 
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21. pi eis Gedy tAOwroy] ‘Zhe is not rich towards God.’ 

22-30.] A discourse about pépymva or anxiety, and the 
relation of the kingdom to it. péptzva about earthly things 
is to be avoided, whether as regards (1) clothing, or (2) food, 
or (3) wealth. This because (1) it can effect nothing ; and 
(2) is unnecessary, since God cares for his own, as is evidenced 
by the works of nature. 

22.] After this interruption the discourse is again directed to 
the disciples, but connected with the last incident and parable 
(Sta rovre), just as the beginning of the discourse was con- 
nected with the Pharisee’s remark about washing before meals. 

pe) pepysvare] ‘Do not be anxious.’' pépsvas are those 
cares that choke the Word; see also ch. x. 41, and 1 Cor. 
vii. 32, GeAw Se duds duepiuvous efvar, It is this anxiety about 
meat and drink and the ordinary affairs of life that in reality 
most of all draws off men’s minds from thoughts of God, and 
of the spiritual life. It chokes the good seed, ch. viii. 14. 

23.| There is a shade of difference in the meaning of ywy% 
in vw. 22 and 23. In v. 22 it implies the vegetative life, which 
is nourished by food. In v. 23, life even in its highest, 
spiritual aspect. The yvyx7 and the capa are most to be 
regarded, ze. the spiritual life and the body which is the 
oxevos of the Yvx7, and which with the ¥vx7 shall rise again. 
tpody and évdvya belong not to the kingdom of God, but to 
the earthly life alone. ‘Leave the care of the lower life 
to God, who cares even for the birds of the air. Con- 
centrate your thoughts on the spiritual life;’ see v. 31. 
This may be understood in another way, ‘ “the life is more 
than food, and the body than raiment ;” yet God gave the life 
and the body, therefore much more will he give the smaller 
gifts of food and clothing.’ 

24.] rapetov and aroOnxn have direct reference to the pre- 
ceding parable. 

25. de] ‘After all, you cannot prolong your life by being 
anxious.’ #mxvv is possibly to be understood of the span of 
life, as in Ps. xxxix. 6. But if the discourse concerning the 
flowers of the field in the immediate context be considered, 

1 This was the meaning of ‘take no thought,’ when the E. V. was made. 
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there is much to be said for retaining the ordinary ren- 
dering. There are some plants of such wonderfully quick 
growth as speedily to add a cubit to their stature. This 
may be illustrated by the well-known story in Hdt. viii. 55, 
Sevrépy 88 apépn dards THs éprpyoios "AOnvaiwy ot Ove irs 
Baodéos xeXevopevor . . . Hpwv BAaorov éx TOU oTEAEXEos Srov Te 
amnxvaiov avadedpauynKota, See Godet on this passage. 

26. ei . . . ovre] If (as is clear from the alleged case), ze. 
‘ Since you cannot do a very little thing.’ «is nearly equivalent 
to érei. The negative ov is to be taken in close connection 
with the verb ; see Rom. xi. 21, ef yap 6 Oeds Tov Kara dioww 
KAddwy ovK éfeioaro, ovde cov peicerat. 

27. 7a xpiva] Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 256) thinks 
he has discovered the lilies spoken of by our Lord, in the 
beautiful Huléh-lilies which he describes with admiration. 
The Huléh-lilies are a species of Iris, purple and white in 
colour, and abounding in Galilee and the districts frequented 
by Christ. Dr. Tristram, however, inclines to identify the 
xpiva of the text with ‘the anemone coronaria, well known in 
our gardens, of various colours—lilac, white, and red, but most 
generally a brilliant scarlet.’ ‘Certainly if in the wondrous 
richness of bloom which characterises the Land of Israel in 
spring, any one plant can claim pre-eminence, it is the 
anemone, the most natural flower for our Lord to pluck and 
seize upon as an illustration, whether walking in the fields or 
sitting on the hill-side’ (Natural History of the Bible, pp. 
464, 468). 

mepeBdXrero] Middle voice=‘ clothed himself,’ and yet did 
not equal the beauty of the flowers. 

28. xdpros} Lit. (1) ‘an enclosed place,’ especially for 
feeding cattle, hence (2) ‘ provender,’ ‘ grass,’ ‘ hay;’ for the first 
sense, cf. /7. xi. 774, avAfs év xéptw: for the second, Eur. A“. 
495, Onpwv dpelwv ydprov ody trrwv eyes. 

ojpepov dvra] ‘ Though it is,—implying, ‘you are not for 
a day only.’ 

xXiBavov] The Attic form was xpiBavos: in later Greek 
both forms are retained and are used indiscriminately. For 
this interchange between p and A, cf. Oeoxdpos, #.7. OeoxdAos, 
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BovxddAos and aiyexopets, Lob. Phryn. 652. The xdAiBavov 
was a pan wider at the bottom than top, round which the 
embers were placed. In the East, dried grass and herbs were 
used as fuel instead of wood. 

29. ddynte . . . winre| The mood of anxious deliberation 
carries out the notion of péptuva, the key-note of the passage. 

petewpiCerOe] ‘To be excited,’ ‘unsettled in mind.’ Greece 
was said to be peréwpos at the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war: 7 Te GAAn ‘EAAds raca peréwpos Hv cvviovedy TOV 
mTpotwv moAewv, Thuc. ii. 8. Both peréwpos and perewpi(lev 
are used frequently by Polybius. This is the only passage 
of the New Testament in which the word occurs. 

32. 7d pixpdv roiuviov] For the case see v. 20; rotpviov is 
not a diminutive but a contracted form of rouéviov. Christ 
here speaks as the Good Shepherd, who protects his flock ; 
see John x. 1-16. 

33.] The completely spiritual nature of the kingdom, its 
independence of earthly resources, are shown in these verses. 
There is to be no pépipvae about earthly things, but a spiritual 
anxiety about the treasure in heaven, and about the coming 
of the Lord, will characterise the followers of Christ. 

35. meptefwopeévar| mepeCwvderv or -vivat, ‘to gird up the long 
flowing dress for exercise or work ;’ cf. ‘ praecincti recte pueri,’ 
Hor. Saé. i. 8, 70. 

36.| There is no particular stress to be laid on the expression, 
éx TOV Ydpwv: ydpos came to signify any kind of feast. The 
point is the watchfulness of the servants for their lord’s coming. 

dvaAvewv]| ‘To loose,’ ¢.g. a ship from her moorings, ‘ solvere,’ 
then generally ‘to go,’ ‘depart.’ . 

38.] The Jews divided the night into three, the Romans 
into four, watches. The second and third watches would 
include the time of deepest slumber. It is the time selected 
for a night attack: Livy xxv. 38, ‘tertia vigilia noctis silenti 
agmine ducam vos.’ 

39. yevdoxere] ‘Ye understand,’ probably indicative rather 
than imperative ; see reff. to Epistles, which show how deeply 
these words of Christ dwelt in the thought of his followers. 

Scopvyjvac] To understand this word, it must be remem- 
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bered that Eastern houses were ordinarily constructed of mud 
and small stones; see Land and Book, p. 390. 

Just as a man counts all lost when his possessions are 
carried off by the thief, so at the coming of the Son of Man 
suddenly like a thief in the night, worldly men, whose earthly 
possessions pass from them, will be in utter despair. 

40. 6 vids rov advOpwrov] He who is essentially man—who 
sums up in himself the whole of humanity. 

41. tiv wapaBodnv tatrnv] Referring particularly to vw. 
36-38, rather than to the parable which immediately precedes. 
The question is not directly answered, but the warning con- 
tained in our Lord’s words 1s against unfaithfulness in stewards. 
‘Do not ye, my disciples (the otxovésor set over my other 
servants), be guilty of want of watchfulness.’ 

42.| The picture is of a large estate (/atifundium), on 
which the familia of slaves (Oepameia) was often left under the 
charge of a vilicus (otxovdmos), himself a slave, but one who 
possessed the qualities of trustworthiness and intelligence— 
TUrTOS KAL Ppdvesos. 

76 ottopétptov] The allowance of food, paid in the case of 
Roman slaves either by monthly (menstruum) or daily instal- 
ments (d:arium). See Hor. Ep. i. 14. 41, ‘Cum _ servis 
urbana diaria rodere mavis.’ 

For the metaphorical sense of oixovduzos drawn from this 
passage, see 1 Cor. iv. 1, ovrws nuas AoyslécOw avOpwros, ws 
brnpetas Xpirrov Kat oixovduovs protnpiwv Oeod. 6 & Aoumdy, 
(nreirat €v Tots oixovdpuots iva murrds Tis evpeOy, w.7.r.: Tit. i. 
7, Set yap tov émioxomov dvéyxAnrtov elvat, ws Oeov oixovdpoy. 
Cf. 1 Peter iv. ro. 

In this sense the otrozerptov would be the ‘daily bread ’ 
which Christ’s stewards dispense to his servants. 

45. xpovite épyerOar| This does not appear to be a classical 
construction. The infinitive may be regarded as epexegetical. 

eo Biev kat rive] ‘Of luxurious living ;’ cf. vii. 34. 

46. dtxorounoes| A punishment sometimes put in force in 
the East, cf. 2 Sam. xii. 31. This is not a picture of con- 
temporary Jewish life. 

47.] A man will be judged according to his opportunities 
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and to his powers. There will be gradations of punishment 
and gradations of reward in a future life. 

49.| The connection is this—‘ Do not be afraid of the 
judgment. I came indeed to bring fire upon earth’—a 
metaphor that implies destruction and zeal and separation. 
There must be a struggle and a destruction of God’s enemies, 
and thereby a separation of Christ's true followers from the 
world—the wheat from the chaff,—and then there must be 
lives of fiery zeal. 

kai ti Oédw; ei 7dy dvndOy| A difficult expression, some- 
times translated, ‘ How do I desire that it was already kindled !’ 
The objection to this rendering is that ri cannot be equivalent 
to ws, nor can ¢ = 6ru, except after a certain class of verbs, to 
which 6éAw does not belong. It is better to take ri OéAw ; as 
a separate interrogation,—‘ What do I desire?’ a dy avidOn, 
‘Would that it were already kindled!’ See below, w. 51. 

50. Barrupa S¢ Exw BarricOAvas] In these words we see 
the germ of the apostle’s teaching, which connects baptism so 
closely with the death of Christ. The sacrifice on Calvary 
was a baptism, as Christ says himself. He was crucified, 
and thereby a resurrection became possible. In like 
manner baptism is a crucifixion, in which the old nature is 
crucified, and the resurrection to a new spiritual life is brought 
to pass. See Rom. vi. 3, 7 dyvoeire Ort dco éBarricOnpev eis 
Xpwrriv ‘Inooty eis tov Odvarov avrov éBarricOypev ; cuverd- 
d¢npev ody avrg Sa tot Barricparos eis tov Odvarov, k.7.A.: see 
also Col. 11. 12, 13. 

ovvéxouat| This is one of St. Luke’s favourite words, being 
employed nine times by him; elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, only once by St. Matthew and twice by St. Paul (by him 
very beautifully, 2 Cor. v. 14, 9 dydmy rov Xpiorov ovvéyxes Has). 
It implies the distress and sense of constraint experienced in 
illness ; see ch. iv. 38, ovvexopévy ruperp peyardw. Christ, 
foreseeing the struggle that awaits Him, in his human nature 
longs for the time of suspense to be over. The word may be 
said to mark the beginning of the Passion. 

Comp. St. Paul’s desire to be with Christ, Phil. i. 23, where 
the same word occurs. 
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51. dA’ 4] ‘Except.’ This formula follows direct or 
indirect negatives ; it may arise (1) from a confusion between 
ovdey dAAo 7 and ovdéy GAAo .. . dAAd, which eventually 
coalesced. This is Jelf’s view, Grk. Gram. 773-5. Or (2) 
we may read a@AAo 7 rather than aAAd 4: ‘I came not to 
bring any other thing than division.—Winer, Gr. p. 552, 
note 5. Or (3) according to Riddell, Plat. Apol. p. 175, ‘arr 
states the exception flatly, 7 allows the negative statement to 
revive, subject to this exception alone ;’ cf. Plat. Phaed. 826, 
ph ptAccodycavre od Deis aducveirOar arAXr’ 7 TH gPtdo- 
pabei. - 

53.] Observe éwi used with dat. and accus. without per- 
ceptible difference. For a similar instance of the same word 
governing different cases in two following clauses, see Livy 
xxv. 40, ‘inde primum initium mirandi Graecarum artium 
opera licentiaeque huic . . . factum est.’ 

54.] In Palestine the rain is brought chiefly with the south- 
west wind from the Mediterranean, the dry scorching sirocco 
comes from the deserts to the east. 

ed0éws] The conjecture is quickly made, and accurately 
(xai yiverat)—Godet. See also Thomson, Land and Book, 
Pp. gI. 

56. xaipdov tovrov| ‘This time, which speaks so plainly by 
its signs, which all the prophets had designated so clearly.’ .- | 

57.]| The Jews are urged to judge for themselves. ‘Let 
them discern the right “ow, before God’s righteous judgment 
overtakes them.’ The avridixos may be regarded as conscience, 
or as the law which reveals sin to them ; this is leading them 
to judgment. Unless they ‘agree with it,’ pay the debt 
‘whiles they are in the way,’ the full penalty will be exacted. 

5ds épyaciav] Da operam. 

58. apdxtopt] At Athens the mpdxropes (rpdocetv, to exact) 
were ‘ officers who collected the fines and penalties imposed 
by magistrates and courts of justice, and payable to the State’ 
(Dict. of Ant.) The word afterwards acquired a wider mean- 
ing of ‘avenger ;’ abv Sopi cai xepi apdxrop:, Aesch. Agam. 
III. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Cruelty of Pilate. 


1.] Wo those were that brought the news of this atrocity 
to Jesus we do not know, nor yet with what especial object 
the incident was reported to Christ. Did the messengers 
wish Jesus the Galilean to strike a blow for freedom, and rise 
like Judas of Galilee against the oppressor of his fellow- 
countrymen? Here was a cause which would enlist the 
indignant sympathy of turbulent Galilee. 

No record of the fact remains in the history of Josephus 
or elsewhere. But it is a fact which perfectly corresponds with 
the character of the times, with the temper of the Galileans, 
and with the impolitic cruelty of Pilate. It was one of a 
series of acts of violence on the one hand, and vengeance on 
the other, which were hurrying the nation on to its destruction. 
For similar instances, see Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 2-5, and v. 1-3. 

This the Jews cannot understand. Here is a onpeiov tov 
katpov (Matt. xvi. 2) which Jesus will read to them. 

2.] The Jewish inference is this: ‘These Galileans who 
perished in so peculiarly shocking a manner—the blood of 
the sacrificer mingled with the blood of the sacrifice—surely 
these men had sinned more deeply than most.’ (For the same 
Jewish view of the connection between sin and suffering, see 
John ix. 2.) 

Jesus teaches that there is indeed @ connection between 
sin and suffering, but not ‘za¢ connection. Calamities like this 
are a part of God’s retribution for national sin, a necessary 
result of national sin. There was a necessity for national 
repentance. Unless the Jews repent as a nation they shall 
perish asanation. Repentance meant reform. Reform alone 
could save them from the evil to come, which only strange 
blindness prevented them from seeing. 

mapa mévras Tovs T'aAtAatovs| ‘ Alongside of,’ so ‘compared 
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with ;’ cf. Thuc. i: 23, wuxvérepat mapa Ta éx Tov mpiv ypdvov 
pvnpovevopeva, (Clyde, Greek Syntax, § 69. 1). This is the 
usual comparative formula in modern Greek. 

4, 0 ripyos ev TH ZeAwdys] The pool of Siloam was at the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon valley; no site has been identified 
with greater certainty. This calamity had provoked the same 
false inference as the cruel deed of Pilate. The two incidents 
differ in that the one was traceable immediately to the 
passions and cruelty of man, the other was what is called an 
‘accident,’ allowed in the providence of God, yet both teach 
the same lesson. 

5.] Forty years after this, the prophecy was fulfilled at the 
siege of Jerusalem with startling accuracy. 

6. Edeye 5€ ravrnv Ty tapaBoAjv] ‘In some parts, the fig- 
tree is cultivated as a sole or principal crop on the terraced 
hills. More frequently it is mingled with other orchard 
fruits, and especially with the vines—‘a fig-tree planted in 
a vineyard ’—where the corners and irregular pieces of ground 
are generally occupied by a fig-tree.—(Tristram, Wat. Hist. 
Bib. p. 352.) ; 

The fig-tree standing singly among the vines points to the 
distinctive position of Israel among the nations. Marked off 
as the Jewish race was for a special and glorious work in the 
history and progress of the world, special fruit was required. 
It had none to show. It had failed in its appointed work. 
And more than that, it had filled the place which a people 
more fruitful in good works might have occupied in its stead. 
Christ is here represented as pleading with the Father for an 
extension of time for repentance before the destruction comes. 

The fixed hmit implied in éxxeyov avryv, viewed in connec- 
tion with the intention changed at the vinedresser’s request, 
bears closely on the question of prayer in connection with 
divine foreknowledge. 

7. tpia érn| The three years signify the various periods 
and phases of God’s dealing with the Jews—certainly not the 
three years of Christ’s ministry, as some have thought. 

ivart] Elliptical for tva ri yévyrac; Plat. Apol. Soc. 7Q 
Oavpdore MéAnre ; iva te ravra Aéyes ; cf. ut guid in Latin. 
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tart Kat Thy yyv Karapye: ;| ‘Why doth it a/so make the 
ground useless, destdes bearing no fruit?’ Trench quotes 
Shakespeare appositely :— 
‘The noisome weeds that without profit suck 


The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.’ 
RICH. II. Act iti. Sc. 4. 


xatapyeiv] A favourite word with St. Paul, except with 
him only found in this passage of the New Testament. 

8. tovro 76 tros] This marks the time of Christ’s work upon 
earth. The digging about the tree and casting dung about 
it refer to the preaching of the gospel and the call to 
repentance. 

9, «dv moujoyn xaprov] ‘If (as the result will show).’ et &e 
payye— if not (as thou thinkest).’?’ See Winer, § 311. 

10-17.| In these verses we have another illustration of the 
causes which were leading the nation to its ruin. The incident 
alluded to in the beginning of the chapter reminds. us of the 
turbulent party of the Zealots, who strove to realise the 
kingdom of God by violence and blood-shedding. Here is an 
instance of that blind devotion to the letter and want of 
spiritual discernment, which had so deeply and fatally pene- 
trated the national character. And more particularly the 
inconsistency is rebuked by which the Jews made their rules 
for the observance of the sabbath fit in with their selfish love 
of worldly possessions. 

The first mcident exhibits a false interpretation of history, 
the other a false interpretation of the law. 

10.] This particular miracle is recorded by St. Luke only. 
There are several points of contrast between this and the 
earlier occasions, when the same question came into dispute. 

In this later period of the ministry it is possible to discern 
a more bitter and confirmed hostility on the part of the 
enemies of Christ. 

The sudden anger of the chief of the synagogue expressed 
by déyavaxriov, may be compared with the terms employed on 
the earlier occasion, ch. vi. ; at first, v. 7, taperjpovv avrov... 
ei ev rp caBary Oepareboe.: and then, v. 11, SteAdAovy zpos 
dAAnXAOvs ti dv ror;reav TH Inood. 
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Here is a direct address to the people (7 6xAq@) in opposi- 
tion to Christ’s teaching. Formerly some of the Pharisees put 
a question to the disciples, ré wovetre 6 ov« eLerre roveiv Ev Tots 
od8Bact; Our Lord’s rebuke here is sterner and more 
personal, not so much in a tone of calm argument and of 
appeal to a principle, as of invective against the hypocritical 
inconsistency of the Pharisees’ conduct. There Jesus is argued 
with as a teacher, here he is attacked as a declared adversary. 

Further, regarding this as an incident in the development of 
Christianity, we see more plainly asserted than before the 
principle which St. Paul distinctly enunciates, Col. ii. 16. 

11. px Svvapévn| A use of uA which is best explained by 
the modern idiom which always employs p7 with participles. 

12. rpocepovnce}] Jesus did not wait for the afflicted 
woman to entreat his aid, but called her to him out of com- 
passion. 

14. dyavaxrov] A word implying fierce fersonal anger or 
indignation ; see Aristoph. Vespae, 288, dAX’ dyad’ avioraco, 
pn’ otro | cavriv éoOte, und? dyavderes: cf. Matt. xx. 24, Kat 
dKxovoavtes of Séxa nyavaxtnoay rept Tov Ovo ddeAGov: Mark x. 
14, dv 8 6 ‘Inocots yyavdxryoe, Kai elev avrois’ Adere Ta 
mavdia épxerOas mpds pe, Kat pr) KWAVETE aUTA, 

€£ 74épat etciv] This short but characteristic address of the 
Rabbi sums up precisely the tone of Pharisaic teaching. He 
starts from an acknowledged principle of the law, Ex. xx. 9, 
ef Nuepas Epyg Kal woujoes mavra Ta éEpya cov, but his deduc- 
tion is narrow and false, and, as Christ shows, not really 
‘acted upon. 

15, vroxpirad] The word expresses the inconsistency be- 
tween the words and acts of the Pharisees. It is better to read 
vroxpttai, with &, A, B. 

ov Avec] This illustration is explained by édycev 6 Zaravas: 
see Lange. ; 

17, kat tavra A€yovros avrov| ‘And while he was saying,’ 
not, as in E. V., ‘ When he had said.’ There is a similar mis- 
translation in ch, xvi. 1. 

mavres of dvrixetwevot] An organised party in opposition to 
Christ is implied. 
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18-21] The two parables point to the mighty effects which 
will flow from such seemingly small beginnings ; the first 
having regard to the external aspect of the Church, the 
second to its inner growth. Perhaps, as Godet observes, the 
marked impression of the preceding miracle on the multitude 
may have led Jesus to describe the future greatness of the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

19,] The mustard seed was used proverbially of anything 
very minute; Matt. xvii. 20, and ch. xvii. 6. It is the 
smallest of seeds, not absolutely, but relatively to the growth 
of the plant. The expression Sévdpov péya, however, cannot 
be pressed, as the mustard plant does not grow to a very great 
height. Thomson (Zand and Book) mentions as an excep- 
tional instance that he found it on the plain of Akkar as tall 
as a horse and its rider. It seems that mustard does not 
grow in the neighbourhood of the sea of Galilee, as is some- 
times asserted,—Tristram, Vat. Hist. of Bible, p. 473, where 
it is added correctly that xareoxjvwoev does not mean that 
the birds build their nests in the mustard tree, but that ‘they 
settle in the branches of it, as the goldfinches and linnets do 
in flocks, for the sake of the seed, of which they are very 
fond.’ 

eis KHrov éavrov] The seed was not cast in the field of 
nations, but in the special plot of Syrian land—the garden of 
the Lord. 

21.] The work of Christ in the world or in the individual 
heart resembles very closely the secret, mysterious, and all- 
pervading effect of leaven. See Sir Bartle Frere on Jndian 
Missions, p. 9; speaking of the gradual change wrought by 
Christianity in India, he says, in regard to religious innovations 
In general, ‘They are always subtle in operation, and gene- 
rally little noticeable at the outset in comparison with the 
power of their ultimate operation.’ 

Ciuy] oun is used in a figurative sense of the teaching of 
the Pharisees, ch. xii. 1, mpowéyere éavrois amd rhs Couns Tov 
Papwaiwv yrs éoriv vrdxpwrs : of an evil influence, 1 Cor. v. 
6, ovk oldare Gre pupa Ciun SAov ro pipapa (vpot; éxxaddpare 
ody Thy tadady (iunv iva Are véov pipapa xaOds éore ACrmor, 
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Here the reference is to the law reqummng that all lesven 
should be put away ffom the house on the eve of the Pass- 
aver; see Lightfoot, Gal. v. g, who observes that, with the 
single eaception of this parable, lexsyen is always a2 symbol of 
evr. 

éienper—* witest flower’ —alnrest abvays use mx the plural im 
Classical authors : eee rn ee ee eee 
TayTes Gri peas ruypaus. 

qara Ta] The carev = Hich. sé, (meneare) ; thee sats 
=an ephah In the LUX verson the Hebsew word ss 

22 nmi Gexoperero] This verse certainly seems te mark the 
commencement af a fresh joumey @ at any rte 2 fresk 
Stage um the last great jaurmey to Jerusalem: 

2% ot cugmenm| Frome this passage it would appear that 
aa wetimeres Was & recognised relignous foomda among the 
Jews, as well as afterwards among the Chnstians m 2 speci 
sense; see Acts iL. 47,0 de Ramos zeqrerfes rave refamenaus 
waif yyucpey Ty cceAgrig: Chr Con. r& zrCon mrp It ss 
Important to fix te meaning of the word. qcucerfe: is used 
nai, Tudpreras, Dut it does mot, properly speaking, bear the 
sense @f being rescued from: 2 danger, but rather of being kept 
free fram: harm, of passing life safele It signiites them ‘to 
live,” with an added motion of surreunding danger, ami some 
times at damger past. 

br Pelybuss wi. @ 4, tre word has this meaning af ‘to live,” 
“to survive,’ with scarcely any idea of escape from: danger— 
read, een dh Sy ere reaQuuress Toms Tay tnrepangys ead dumerrelas 
weipay Gdopferew - . Tet wisrreu Teugeen Pye lon popias 
ead. THR TAM RrULy. ‘We tare the same meaning in Plat. 4ud 
Suc. p. 30, py prapaves guaran ng dire Grescarrqen ees Ff 
a@arre Gs TauT luvra qe derva., where reCcerdes signifies ‘to live,” 
“to keep ome eself sate in the whirl ef state business,’ etc, “to 
get along,’ hemce as recdmaves in this special sense is applied 
to those who are living the true (a), whe are kept safe from 
the world, who have etemal life. qeegpde, teen, like colar tm 
Latm, is ‘ seeunty from: ewl,’ * welfare,’ ‘ happiness im lif ;” ef 
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Eur. Med. 13, avr) re rdvra cupdépovo’ 'Idcove| rep peyiorn 
ytyverat cwrnpia | dtav yur) rpds avdpa pi) Stxoorary7. In the 
same play, 4. 915, there is an interesting variant, owrnpiav for 
apounGiav, which points to the same meaning of cwrnpia. Cf. 
Thuc. vii. 44, émevdy és 7d duaddy of cw(dpuevor dvwbev xataBaiev, 
where ot owf. is used of the soldiers who were fighting their 
way down from the Epipolae to the plain. 

Add to this the contrast between (wy and drwédea, Matt. 
vii. 13, 14, and between rots droAAvpévors and Tots cwlopevoss, 
1 Cor. i. 18,—(w7 is to cwlopéevors what ardAaea is to droAAv- 
pevors. 

In ch xviii. the expressions (wiv aidviov xAnpovoyety and «is 
tiv BactAciav rev Ocod eiceA Oetv and cwOyvat may be regarded 
as nearly identical. So inch. x. 28, (joy = coOjoe: cf. also 4 
mioris cov céowxé oe, Ch. xvil. 19, with 6 5é Sixasos éx ricrews 
(joeras, quoted in Rom. 1. 17. 

For the thought, see Collects for second and third Sundays 


in Lent. | 
24. dywviferbe civeAOciv, x.7.4.} The drift of our Lord’s 


answer (which is not addressed to the questioner, nor, indeed, 
does it directly meet his inquiry) seems to be—‘ Don’t think of 
the number of those who have eternal life ; that is to a certain 
extent an external thing; but look to yourselves, consider 
your own state.’ 

aywviferGe} ‘Keep on striving, or contending.’ The word 
expresses the condition of the eternal life on earth. The 
thought of this word in connection with of cw(6pevor is illus- 
trated by the passage of Thuc. quoted above. The dis- 
couraging nature of the answer may have to be sought in the 
character of the questioner: ‘Some who seek the kingdom 
shall fatk to reach it.’ 

The special reference is to the Jews, and to the Pharisees 
as their representative leaders. 

ciocAOeiv Sad THs orevgs woAns] St. Matthew (vii. 13, 14) 
records this saying more fully, but isolates it from the connec- 
tion which St. Luke has preserved (v. 25). The true meaning 
will be found by taking St. Matthew’s fuller report of the 
saying in conjunction with St. Luke’s further illustration. St. 
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Matthew says, ‘Enter ye in at (through) the strait gate: for 
wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion (dr@Aeav), and many there be that go in thereat ; 
because strait is the gate and narrow 1s the way that leadeth 
unto life ((w7v), and few there be that find it.’ St. Luke leads 
us by his illustration to think of a palace, the true and only 
approach to which is by a narrow postern, discerned by few. 
The majority, deceived by the magnificence of a grand 
portico, throng in thereat, and are brought to destruction. 

Taking the two reports in connection, we learn that the 
palace of St. Luke is (w, life in its highest sense. The 
narrow gate leads to the house of eternal life; those who 
enter are of ow(duevot, who live in the presence of the otxode- 
omdrns, who is the Lord of life. 

25.] The time will come when the narrow postern shall be 
closed. The possibility of eternal life will not always be 
present to a man. 

26.] These are the words of those who rely upon external 
claims, the words of Jews, who boasted of their national 
privileges and exclusive rights. We see once more the 
central gospel idea of the inner life set forth. Outside know- 
ledge of Christ avails nothing. 

These men saw Christ, but did not know Him or become 
like Him, as they will who see Him with the purified and 
spiritual eye ; 1 John iii. 2, otdapev 8@ dre edv havepwO7 Spotor 
avrg éoducla Sri dyopueba avrov Kabds éorre, | 

28.] Bpvypds and Bpiypa seem to occur very rarely. Both 
forms are late. 

29, dvaxAtOyoovrat] The kingdom of God is represented 
under the image of a great banquet—an image more fully 
expanded elsewhere,—to which many are invited from every 
part of the world. 

31.] The scene once more shifts to Galilee. Herod 
Antipas was doubtless desirous that Jesus, whose influence 
was great and would appear dangerous to the murderer of 
John the Baptist, should leave his dominions. The Pharisees’ 
were no less eager that the great prophet should go to Jeru- 
salem, and so place himself in their power. Hence this 
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unnatural alliance between Herod and the Pharisees, who 
were only united by a common hatred. 

It is clear, however, that the Pharisees did not really believe 
that Jesus was in danger in Galilee; for if Herod had put 
Jesus to death, their end would have been gained. Possibly, 
therefore, the Pharisees used words that had no element of 
truth in them whatever, or else they may have turned to their 
own purposes an idle rumour to which they gave no credence 
themselves. Regarded in this light, the expression rj dAwzrext 
tavry was directed against the subtle policy of the Pharisees 
quite as much as against the crafty king. For this view, see 
Maldonatus, and Trench, Studzes in the Gospels. 

tH dAwrext ravty| Herod had acted with craft, not daring 
either openly to banish Jesus or to put Himto death. The 
true King does not stoop to subtlety, or swerve for one instant 
from his proposed plan, carrying ¢#a¢ through in spite of the 
craft of Herod or the malice of the Pharisees. 

32. reActovpar] The middle voice implies the voluntary 
self-surrender of Jesus to death: ‘I bring my work to an 
accomplishment.’ The verb was used afterwards in the special 
sense of the finishing of a Christian’s work by death; see 
Liddell and Scott. The present tense used of a future event 
indicates certainty of fulfilment. 

33. wArjv Set pe onpepov, «.7.A.] These words are paren- 
thetical, and refer to reAevotpar, ‘only, before that, I have still 
an appointed task to do.’ de? marks from time to time the 
working out of the divine plan in the life of Christ. 

ére must be referred to reAcsovpar, It is implied that the 
accomplishment must take place in Jerusalem; ore gives the 
reason why this should be so. 

Olshausen is tempted to read tov zpodyrny here. It is, 


1 It has been suggested to me as possible, that one reason why the 
Pharisees were anxious that our Lord should leave Galilee, was a fear 
lest He should get a hold over Herod, who was anxious, as we know, to 
hear Him, and who had in many things heard John gladly. If the 
Pharisees were aware that Herod was secretly making an effort to see 
Jesus, they would have more colour for their suggestion that it was in 
order to kill Him. 
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however, possible that zpo¢yrnv without the article may stand 
for ‘he prophet ; it probably does so in John vii. 52. 

May we not see in these words a divine and noble irony, 
which is very far-reaching, and sums up in a few words the 
sad result of Jewish history ? 

34, ‘IepovraAp, ‘lepoveadyu] This is a touching and beauti- 
ful turn of thought. As soon as the word Jerusalem (v. 33) 
passes the lips of Jesus, all else is forgotten. The crafty king 
and his evil messengers vanish from the mind; there is’ one 
thought that fills all the soul of Jesus—the beloved city of 
God. 

_+ moods] By some thought to denote the many occasions 
on which Jesus visited Jerusalem. But the adverb may refer 
to the calls to repentance by the prophets. 

For this figure, cf. Ps. xvii. 8, Is. xxxi. 5; also see Eur. 
Herc. Fur. 71, ot 8 “HpdkXAevor raises ods id wrepois | cdfw 
' yeoomors dpvis Os perpen. 

35. ofkos] Either (1) ‘the temple,’ when the passage would 
mean, ‘the temple is being left desolate, bereft of the presence 
of Christ ;’ or (2) ‘the land and people of Israel,’ when the 
meaning would be, ‘to you is your land being left.’ The 
reading épypos is doubtful. This is a fitting termination to a 
chapter which began by describing the signs that portended 
the coming destruction of the nation. 

bpiv 6 ofkos vpav] The repetition of ipiv tuav is emphatic, 
and seems to imply—‘the house is no longer God's, but 
yours. 

éws dv n£y] ‘Until the time come, as it certainly shall 
come.’ 

dre eirnte] ‘When ye shall say,’ a use of the subjunctive 
which cannot be paralleled in Attic Greek, but is frequent in 
Homer; see Homer, /7. vil. 87, kai moré tus elaryot, compared 
with line 91, ws roré ris épéer, where the future indicative is 
used as exactly equivalent to the aorist subjunctive. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A Feast on the Sabbath-day. 


1, caBBary dayetv dprov] It was not thought unlawful for 
a Jew to give entertainments on the sabbath. It was easy to 
bring this within the letter of the law. The extravagance of 
the Jews’ sabbatical entertainments afterwards became pro- 
verbial : ‘Observa diem sabbati non Judaicis deliciis.’ 

Taparnpotpevot avtév| The expression seems to mark the 
evil designs of the Pharisee who invited Jesus, though 
there is no such notion of wrongly observing in the word 
maparnpeicOat itself, which signifies to ‘observe minutely.’ 
See Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 10, who further observes that the 
middle voice enhances the idea of interested and invidious 
observance. 

2.] It seems not unlikely, that this afflicted man was 
purposely introduced into the presence of Jesus. 

3. dwoxpiOeis] ‘ Answering their thoughts or their words.’ 

ei Lert] This use of et in direct questions, is found several 
times in St. Luke’s writings—ch. xili. 23, xxil. 49, Acts i. 6, 
etc. ‘The usage which arises from an ellipse, ‘say whether,’ 
is common in the later Greek authors. In Attic Greek the 
use never occurs ; passages sometimes adduced as affording 
instances of the usage can be otherwise explained. In many 
cases the var. lect. 7 is to be preferred ; see Winer, 638. 

5.] For dvos § and A have vids. ‘When your affection or 
your interest is concerned, do ye not save life on the sabbath- 
day? Shall I not care for mine as ye for yours ?’ 

7.] Christ, after this special rebuke to the Pharisees, 
addresses himself first (vv. 7-11) to his fellow-guests, then 
_ (vv. 12-14) to his host, and lastly to all who were with him at 
this feast (vv. 15-24). 


éréxwv (voov)] Lat. animadvertere. 
ae 
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efeXeyovro| ‘They were then choosing ;’ the action is relative 
to cAcye. 

8. uy) KaraxALOns eis THY mpwroxAwiav] Not, as in E. V., 
‘sit not down in the highest room,’ but rather, ‘recline not 
at the chief place’ [in the triclinium]. The Jews in our 
Lord’s time had adopted the Roman fashion of reclining at 
meals. The place of honour at the triclintum was on the 
right of (3) the lectus medius (Imus in Medio). For further 
information, see Becker’s Gallus, Excursus, ii.; Plutarch, 
Sympos. 1. 3; Horace, Sazé. ii. 8. 
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9,] Either the host, or a friend appointed by him, arranged 
the order of the guests. 

10. avarecov] This aor. 1 probably does not occur in 
classical writers, see Veitch ; cf. evpdyevos, Heb. ix. 12. 

12. rp KexAnkdre adrdov] " According to the usual arrange- 
ment of the triclinium, the host sat at the top of the imus 
lectus (1) thus being placed next to his most honoured guest. 
Possibly Jesus was in that last position. 

dpiorov 7} Setrvov] “Prandium vel coenam.’ 

Hn pover] For the classical cae, The host as well as the 
guest must be humble, each in his own way and character. 

paprote kat avrot ce avrixadéowor} In this final clause there 
is a subtle irony, the very reason why people ask the rich 
often being that they may be asked again, and so repaid. 

13. Sox] See note on ch. v. 29. 

14, év rH avagrdces tov Sixaiwv} Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 16, of 
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vexpot éy Xpior@~ avaocrjcovrat mpwrov: see also 1 Cor. xiv. 
22, 23; Rev. xx. 4, 5. 

15. paxdpios ds padyerat dptrov] It was a prevalent thought 
among the Jews that the ‘kingdom’ was to be ushered in by 
a grand banquet.—Trench Ox the Parables, p. 362. The 
questioner thought, ‘I. shall partake of this feast as one of 
the favoured nation.’ The parable shows that only -those 
who accepted the call, and made no worldly excuse, should 
have a share in the feast. 

pdyerat] This future for the classical éSou0. appears in the 
LXX.; in the Apocr. Sty. xxxvi. 23, the same form is used 
for a present tense. Such instances may be indications of an 
original identity in the tense-forms of present and eeure see 
Clyde’s Greek Syntax, § 33. 

16.] There are several points of difference between this 
parable and that of the marriage-feast (Matt. xxil. 2, etc.). 
Here the host is a private person, there he is a king. Here 
the guests make excuses, but no vengeance on them is 
recorded, only exclusion; there the excuses are not particu- 
larised, and the conduct of the invited is worse,—some ill- 
treated and slew the king’s servants. There the king destroys 
the murderers with his armies, and burns their city. Again, 
here there is only one sending forth for guests, in St. Matthew 
there are two. Here the guest who had no wedding , garment 
1s not mentioned, whereas that is an important incident in 
St. Matthew’s narrative. 

exd.ere] A technical word, Matt. xxli. 3; 1 Cor. x. 27; 
Phil. ii. 14, 4 dvw fais bec 

17. amwerrethe tov SovAov] This was in accordance with 
Eastern custom ; cf. Esther v. 8, and vi. 14. 

TH Gpg TOU Selmvou This corresponds with the ‘fulness of 
time ’ at which Christ came. 

18. dd puds (yvdpns)] Cf. Thuc. i 15, ard ris tons: 
‘proceeding from one determination ;’ Herod. i. 4. 21, éx pds 
pwvis. 

The frst call, v. 17, summons the host’s particular friends 
—the Jews. The second, v. 22, those who have faith, and who 
feel the need of Christ—the faithful Gentiles. The ¢herd, 
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v. 23, seems to imply an extension of the mission to nations 
less ready to hear the gospel, not naturally disposed to it. 

Or more probably the three classes signify—(1) the Pharisees ; 
(2) the Publicans and Sinners; (3) the Heathen who are 
eager to become proselytes. 

The excuses comprise those which proceed from—(r1) 
Pride ; (2) Wealth ; (3) Self-indulgence ; and (as is often the 
case) point to the abuse of things innocent in themselves. 

21. cis tds mAareias Kat pias] wAar. ‘the broad streets 
or open spaces of the city ;’ pias, ‘the narrow lanes,’ ‘alleys.’ 
The classical sense of pin is, a ‘ violent movement,’ ‘ rushing ;’ 
this stronger force becomes softened so as to mean ‘a going,’ 
and so like ‘alley’ (Fr. aer), ‘a narrow lane ’—perhaps 
because a stream rushes in narrow places. Polyb. uses the 
word for the streets in a camp, vi. 29. 1. From Lod. Phryn. 
404, we learn that vpn was a vernacular word which should ~ 
have no place in the literary language. 

23.] Those who would justify persecution from the use of 
dvayxacov in this passage make the mistake of the Jews, who 
thought that all who belonged externally to Israel should 
partake of the Supper. Force can make men external Chris- 
tians only, it cannot persuade them to love and follow Christ. 

26. Kai ov pice? tov rarépa éavrov] In the parallel passage 
in St. Matthew the expression is less strong, 6 ¢sAdy rarépa 
kat pnrépa trep éué. But the force of ov pice? must not be 
weakened ; see below. 

kat THY éavrod Yvyijv] The explanation of this clears up 
the meaning of the whole passage. A man seeks Christ 
because he loves his own soul most truly; but he hates his 
soul, z.¢. he refuses to comply with its desires which are anti- 
christian. So by hating our friends, is meant refusing to 
yield to their persuasions which are against Christ ; hating 
them so far as they represent the world and not Christ. The 
outward act looks as if it proceeded from hate viewed aright, 
and in regard to the motive it is found to result from love in 
its highest sense. 

The noble passage in Homer, J//, vi. 440 sgg. supplies us 
with an analogous sentiment in heathen morality. There 
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Hector refuses to give up duty, or to save his life, even for the 
sake of Andromache and Astyanax, though he saw as a 
possible consequence the enslavement of his wife. 

28.| The first of these short parables represents the vast- 
ness of the Christian enterprise. In that respect it is com- 
pared to atower. ‘The second sets it forth as full of difficulty 
—an army advancing against hostile forces. In either case 
failure would result in ridicule or contempt: better not to 
make the attempt at all, than to fail. 

31. wopevdpevos cvpBareiv éréop Baotre?] The question has 
been asked, Who is the other king against whom the army 
advances? If the power of evil, how can any peace be made 
with. that? The difficulty has led some to give an entirely 
different interpretation to the parables, by which the ‘ other 
king’ is regarded as God, and the tower, not as the Christian 
life, but as a man’s endeavour to live his own life in opposition 
to Christ. But is there not a still greater difficulty in connect- 
ing this interpretation with vv. 25-27, the thought of which 
is ‘he who would follow me must count the cost’? The parables 
illustrate ¢4zs thought, not the thought ‘he who would oppose 
himself to me must count the cost.’ 

32. épwrg Ta pds eipyvnv| The proposals for peace imply 
the failure of the expedition ; they are the preliminary step 
to submission or certain defeat by a superior army, and corre- 
spond to the cessation of building in the case of the tower. 

34.] The connection seems to be this: salt, ze. true Chris- 
tianity, is good. But, if that is not perfect, accompanied by 
complete renunciation of the world, if failure succeeds to the 
first enthusiasm, the end is worse than the beginning; see 
Heb. vi. 4-6, ddvvarov yap rots draf pur bevras, yevoapévous 
te THs Swpeds THS eroupavior, kat peTdxous yevnGevras ITvevparos 
dyiov, kat kaddv yevrapévors Oeov pia, Suvduers te wéAAOVTOS 
aidvos, Kat mapamecdovras, rdAw dvaxatvicey eis perdvoray, 

pwopave_| The classical force of pwpaiverv is ‘to be foolish,’ 
the later meaning, with the more usual force of verbs in -atva, 
is ‘to make insipid.’ For the interchange of meaning cf. 
sapere, sapientia, insipidus; sal, sales, ‘salt,’ then ‘wit;’ i- 
sulsus, ‘unsalted,’ then ‘stupid.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Three Parables. 


1. of reA@var] The Publicani at Rome were often men of 
great distinction, belonging to the Equestrian order: Cic. po 
leg. Man. 7, ‘Publicani homines et honestissimi et ornatissimi.’ 
The reA@vae referred to here were of a very inferior order 
called portitores, exactores. It would be impossible to find a 
parallel in modern society of a class at once so scorned and 
so hated as were the Publicani in the subject provinces and 
vegna of the Roman Empire. Among the Jews, where the 
feeling of patriotism was most intense, the scorn and hate 
were proportionately vehement. The testimony of these men 
was not received in the courts of law; it was unlawful to 
change money with them ; they were of less account than the 
heathen. 

It was with such men, however, that Christ lived on terms 
of close familiarity,—spooSéyerat xat cvverGies avrois. 

3-32.] The three parables which follow explain and justify 
this familiarity im answer to the murmurs of the Pharisees. 
The parables of the lost sheep and the lost drachma. 
illustrate the individual love of God towards each particular 
lost sinner. The parable of the prodigal son illustrates the 
attitude of the repentant soul to the loving God. It is the 
same teaching viewed from the human side. 

' In the first place, God’s love extends even to the hated 
publican ; in the second place, even the publican is suscep- 
tible of perdvoa, It is unsafe to press the meaning of each 
separate incident in a parable, but some will be noticed 
below which seem to give force to the leading thought. 

U4 
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4. dvOpwros é£ tpov] These words point to the form of the 
parable ; it is an appeal to common experience. 

There is no more favourite representation of Christ in the 
Catacombs than in the character of the Good Shepherd. 

€v TH) €pyy| The grassy plains which formed the ordinary 
pastures for the sheep. ‘The ninety and nine sheep were not 
left in danger or neglected, as the E. V. ‘wilderness’ might 
seem to imply. 

5. ért rods wuovs éavrov] ‘His own shoulders ;’ ‘ Himself 
bare our infirmities.’ yaipwv, ‘rejoicing, —a human analogy, 
which must not be pressed ; for man, who is vexed by uncer- 
tainty, rejoices when the trial is over, but God, who foresees 
the result, can have no such cause for rejoicing. 

6. cvyxadeé] True joy is essentially unselfish, Compare 
the active ovyxaAc? of this verse with the middle ovyxaAciras 
of v. 9. Tischendorf reads the active in both cases. The 
middle would mean ‘calls together to himself.’ See Winer, 
Grammar, Pp. 321. 

eXOwv eis tdv ofkov] The lost sheep, as Godet remarks, 
was not only brought back to the pasture ; it was carried to 
the shepherd’s home. The repentant publican is received 
into greater favour than the chosen race, the righteous ‘who 
need no repentance.’ This is also one of the thoughts in the 
parable of the prodigal son. 

7.] For this use of 7 where a comparative notion is implied, 
cf. ch. xvii. 2, AvovreAcd avrp ei pvros dvikds... 9 iva 
cKavdahion éva TOV pexpOv TodTwv. 

oltwves ov xpelav éxovor peravoias] Is this an instance of 
the irony which Christ employs at times? Or is the reference 
to those who were just according to the law, greater than 
whom is the least in ‘the kingdom of heaven’? 

Trench quotes Gregory the Great: ‘Dux in proelio plus 
eum militem diligit qui post fugam conversus fortiter hostem 
premit quam illum qui nunquam terga praebuit et nunquam 
fortiter aliquid gessit.’ 

8. dpaxyds Séxa] Spaypyy (from Spdécoopac), ‘ what one can 
grasp in the hand,’ then a coin of defined value, nearly 
equal to the Roman denarius, about 9?d. of our money. It 
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is not improbable that there is an allusion to the ‘semadi,’ or 
roll of coins, worn to this day by the women of Nazareth and 
its neighbourhood round the face. See Tristram’s Topography 
of the Holy Land, p. 236. 

_ Those who find a deep meaning in each expression of the 
parable remark that the money is stamped with the likeness 
of the great King, and is one of ten, not one of a hundred, 
and see in this an image of those who, having professed Christ 
in baptism, have fallen, and been lost. But is not this to 
forget that the parable was spoken on a particular occasion, 
to bring a particular lesson home to the Pharisees, eire wpds 
avrovs THY mapaBoAny TavTHY ?P 

gapovv| A form rejected by the Attic purists in favour of 
gaipev: Lob. Phryn. 83. 

11-32] The parable of the prodigal son, or (to follow out 
the train of thought in this chapter) the parable of the ‘ son 
who was lost and was found.’ In interpreting the parable, 
regard (1) its simple but sublime pathos as a story of parental 
love and forgiveness, the image which Christ presents to us of 
the divine surpassing love of our heavenly Father. (2) Its 
relation to the preceding parables. In them we are taught to 
contemplate the love of God, which seeks the sinner who is 
lost and who makes no effort of his own to return. Here we 
learn the part that the sinner takes in his own conversion. 
It is the history of a human soul losing itself and finding 
_itself, departing from God and returning to God. (3) Its im- 
mediate reference. The occasion of this group of parables 
leads us to see in the lost son, the publican ; in the elder son, 
the Pharisee. (4) Its wider teaching. The Pharisee and 
publican must be regarded as representative of the Jew and 
Gentile. Such an extended meaning doubtless made itself 
felt with the Gentile St. Luke, who alone records this 
parable. 

12. 1d. émuBdAAov pépos| Cf. Herod. iv. 115, eAOovres rapa 
Tous ToKéas droAdyere TOY KTHUdTwv Td péepos . .. Emel TE Se 
drohaxovres TOV KTypaTwV 7d ériBarAov FAOoV dricw, 

13. kat per’ od roAAds Nuépas, «.7.,] The first desire is to be 
free from restraint ; this is succeeded by the wish for separa- 
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tion. The heart often becomes estranged before the conduct 
of a man shows complete alienation (ydépav paxpay). 

dowrtos, according to Aristotle, is the opposite extreme to 
dveAevOepos, the spendthrift opposed to the niggard: 6 pev yap 
dowros év pev mpoeoes trepBardrAa év 5 Anwer EAXrelrar 6 8 
dveXecsHepos év pev Aner wrepBdrAree év SE mpoever EdXetret, 
Eth. Nic. i. 7. 4. 

14. Awuds ioxvpd] The weight of the ms. authority is in 
favour of icyvpd, not toyxvpds, as of peydAn, ch. iv. 25, and 
peyadnv, Acts xi. 28. 

The feminine marks a Doric usage. Aristoph. makes the 
Megarian whom he introduces in the Acharnians, 698, use 
Aywdos in the feminine: Ta mpara mepaceioOe tas Apo 
KaKOS. 

15. xoAAGo Go] With one or two doubtful exceptions, this 
word is confined to St. Paul and St. Luke of New Testament 
writers, with them only used in its metaphorical sense of 
clinging to a person or thing. The classical use of the word 
is (1) ‘to glue ;’ (2) ‘to inlay,’ ‘join very closely :’ xexéAAnTae 
yévos mpos arg, Aesch. Ag. 1566. 

évi tov rodirov] The citizen of that country is the sinner 
who has become familiarised with sin and unrestraint, or 
perhaps the ‘Prince of this world.’ The only satisfaction 
which the natural craving of the soul (Atos ioyvpa) receives 
from this is the satisfaction of the lowest desires. The 
sensual rites and brutalities of heathenism are results of 
estrangement from God. 

16. xepatta] (képas) The fruit of the carob, bean-shaped, 
and curved like a little horn. It is common in South 
Italy and the Levant, and was and is used even for human 
food. Its kernels served as weights among the Jews. The 
name survives In our word ‘carat,’ which we owe to the 
Arabians. . | 

kat ovdels é5iS0v avrp| Still no one was giving anything to 
satisfy him. The object of é8/5ou is indefinite, and not ra 
keparia, 

17. eis €avriv 5¢ eXOwv] ‘He came to his real self.’ To 
come to one’s-self is to come to God. 
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wocot picOo, x.7.A.] The lower animals, the very trees and 
fields, are sustained and fed by the love of our heavenly 
Father. This love of God, shown in nature, assures the 
prodigal son of God’s love to him. 

20. kat Spapav éxérerey| The eager affection of the father, 
his great desire to welcome the returning son, is the parallel 
to the shepherd who seeks his lost sheep, and to the woman 
who seeks her drachma. All three incidents are most true to 
nature. 

Spaydv] As a mark of eagerness, cf. Mark v. 6, téav dé rov 
"Inootv ars paxpdbev eSpape kai mporektvycev ade. 

xatepiAnoev] The kiss is more than a sign of affection ; it 
is a pledge of reconciliation and peace : Gen. xxxill. 4, 2 Sam. 
xiv. 33, Ps. ii. 12. For the force of xard, see ch. vil. 45. 

21. “jpaprov|] ‘I sinned,’ not ‘I have sinned.’ We learn 
here that repentance does not cease with forgiveness ; cf. 
Ezek. xxxvi. 31, ‘Then (after forgiveness) shall ye remember 
your own evil ways, and your doings which were not good, 
and shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for your iniqui- 
ties and your abominations.’ 

The prodigal son omits one petition which he had thought 
of preferring, rofnodv pe as Eva tov picbiwv cov, v.19. He 
had not pictured to himself the greatness of his father’s love 
when he was in-the far country ; or perhaps we are to think 
of the father leaving no opportunity for that request. 

evwsrtov| Hellenistic, and chiefly employed in the New Testa- 
ment by St. Luke, St. John, and St. Paul. It is one of those 
non-classical words which are employed most frequently by 
St. Paul and St. Luke, the most cultivated of the sacred writers. 
In Theoc. xxii. 152 the words occur— 

# pdy words Suey evorrcos dudorépoicw 
abrds éyw rad’ feura. 

22. tiv oroAnv tTHv Tpernv] ‘The righteousness of Christ,’ 
‘holiness of soul ;’ comp. such expressions as ‘clothed in 
righteousness ;’ see Ezek. ill. 6. The robe, the ring, and the 
sandals mark the complete restitution to sonship. We may 
also, perhaps, trace in the words the thought of return from 
slavery to freedom. At Rome, the (manumitted) slave on 
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obtaining his freedom assumed the toga, the distinctive dress 
of the free Roman citizen ; then, for the first time, he had the 
right of wearing shoes or sandals: Juv. vil. 16, ‘altera quos 
nudo traducit Gallia talo.” The sus anuli at this period was 
restricted to those on whom it had been conferred by the 
Emperor. In former times of the a the ring had been 
distinctive of free citizens. 

25. cuppovias Kai yopov] ‘Music aad dancing ;’ not 
of the guests, as we might suppose, but of singers and 
dancers hired for the occasion. Cf. Eur. /on, 1177, where, 
speaking of the incidents of a feast made in honour 
of a new-found son, the messenger says, éret & és avdods 
qjKov. 

26. ti ely tavra] ‘What this could possibly be.’ No 
brotherly instinct told him the truth; no filial confidence 
prompted him to rejoice with his father. So the Pharisees 
were unable to understand Christ’s love for sinners. 

28.| ‘These latter verses represent the character of the 
Pharisee who sincerely strives to keep the law, and is free 
from glaring sins, but still occupies a strictly legal standpoint. 
His legal righteousness goes without especial rebuke ; but his 
envy (v. 28), and his want of love (“the fulfilling of the law ”) 
show clearly the emptiness of his morality. —Neander, Zzfe of 
Jesus, Bohn’s trans. p. 232. 

ovk 4Oedev ered Geiv] ‘Refused to enter,’ as the Pharisees 
and the Jewish race in general refused to enter the kingdom 
of God, and to accept the gospel. Cf. Acts xiii. 46, and 
many other passages describing the rejection of the apostles’ 
preaching by the Jews. 

29. tocavra érn SovAciw vor] Bengel makes the admirably 
simple comment on this, ‘ seryvus erat.’ The freedom of the 
gospel was unknown to the Pharisee. In obedience to the 
letter he missed the great principle of religion. 

30. 6 vids cov] He does not say 0 adeAdds pov, though 
the father in his reproof points to that natural connec- 
tion. 

AGev] ‘ Venit dicit ut de alieno loquens, non, redzit.’— 
Bengel. 
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31. od wdvrore per’ Euod ef] ‘This ought to be enough for 
thee—having me thou hast all.’ 

Tavra TO éua od éoriv] ‘All mine are thine. The enriching 
of thy brother makes thee none the less rich.’ 

The Pharisee too had all that was God’s; he had that in 
which the good shepherd chiefly rejoiced, the recovery of the 
lost sinner. But this was no joy to the Pharisee, who rebuked 
Jesus when he received sinners. : 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1.] Zhe parable of the Unjust Steward. 

The incidents of this parable, as of that narrated, ch. xii. 
42, are conceived as taking place in one of the latifundia, or 
large estates worked by slaves, which had become common at 
this period in Italy to the destruction of small holdings.? 

The oixovduos answers to the procurator, to whom the 
entire management of the estate, sometimes even of two 
estates, was committed. Pliny, A. iii. 19 (quoted by Becker, 
Gallus, Zxcursus ili.), speaking of two country proprietors, 
says, ‘ Posse utraque eadem opera, eodem viatico invisere, sub 
eodem procuratore ac poene lisdem actoribus.’ 

In ch, xii. 42 the otxovéuos answers to the villicus in a 
Roman estate, who was generally himself a slave, and whose 
charge was confined exclusively to the farming. ‘Si man- 
dandum aliquid procuratori de agricultura, aut imperandum 
villico est..—Cic. De Or. i. 58. 

The parable is one of well-known difficulty. But it would 
appear that much of that difficulty arises from attempting to 
give a particular spiritual significance to each point. Christ 
himself indicates the true lesson of the parable, v. 9. 

The steward, quite apart from the question of his guilt or 
innocence, displayed worldly prudence. Even so must Chris- 
tians display prudence in heavenly matters. ‘How much 
could the children of light do for the kingdom of God if they 


1 It is a point to be settled whether these latifundia existed in Palestine, 
and whether they were farmed by Jews or by foreigners ; or whether the 
picture is derived from a great Roman estate, of which many Jews would 
have a familiar and painful experience. 
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would only imitate even dad worldly men in their prudence 
and quickness in suiting the right means to an end.’ 

oixovozov] This word is confined in its New Testament use 
to St. Luke and St. Paul, with the exception of one passage, 
1 Pet. iv. ro. 

With St. Paul often in a metaphorical sense: 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
ourws nas Aoyt(erOw avOpwiros, ws trnpéras Xpwrrov xai oixo- 
vopous prornpiwov Ocov: Tit. i. 7, as Oeov oixovdpov. 

5:aBAHOn] The classical meaning of SuaBaAr\cv is to 
‘slander or libel,’ to accuse with an added notion that the 
accusation is false; it is doubtful whether this sense of 
accusing on just grounds is classical. 

Stcacxoprifwv] See ch. xi. 23. 

2. tov Adyov] Not ‘an account of thy stewardship,’ but ‘ the 
account,’—the official statement of the property and manage- 
ment of the estate. 

The false dealing of the steward seems to have consisted 
in overcharging the debtors and in paying to his lord smaller 
sums than those actually received, and in squandering (é&a- 
oxoprifwv) the difference. In having the bills corrected, the 
steward would make the accounts tally with the sums paid in, 
by him to his master’s treasury. The lord, while detecting the 
fraud, admires the shrewdness of his steward, who aimed by 
one and the same act at covering his own delinquencies and 
winning favour from his lord’s debtors. 

5.] The debtors were either tenants, or merchants (Godet) 
who traded with the lord of the estate. 

7. éxardv xdpovs] The xdpos (kor, homer) was the largest 
Hebrew measure of capacity, containing more than ten times 
as much as the Béros (bath). 

8.] This praise of the steward’s shrewd cunning, even 
though his dishonesty had become apparent, would appear far 
more natural in the East than among us. 

6 xvptos] We can hardly hesitate to refer this immediately to, 
the lord of the estate, though some have thought that Christ 
was _ designated in this passage by 6 xipwos. But in any case 
himself with the «’ptos of the parable in the 
a of the unjust steward’s prudence, 
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TOV olkovdpov THs dduxias=the ‘unjust’ or rather ‘dishonest ’ 
(see in v. 10 the contrast between murrés and aécxds) steward, 
just as Kpenjs THs aduxias=‘the unjust judge.’ Cf. Gesenius, 
Hebrew Grammar, p. 237: ‘In the Hebrew language there is 
a want of adjectives in proportion to the substantives, and 
some classes of adjectives, such as those of material, are 
almost entirely wanting. This deficiency is sometimes supplied 
by placing a substantive in the genitive case, expressing a 
quality after a noun which possesses that quality.’ This 
results partly from the greater vividness of an Oriental language ; 
but cf. French, ‘des vases d’or,’ ‘un homme de bien.’ 

dpoviiws| Not ‘wisely,’ but rather ‘ Peer ’"—pdvycts is 

‘practical wisdom.’ 

vrép| After a comparative, on the same principle by which 
the use of prepositions generally increases in the later stages 
of a language. The idiom arises from a rhetorical straining 
after effect and strength of expression ; Judg. xi. 25, dya@urepos 
ov drép Badd, vidv Lerpudp. 

TOvS viovs TOU dwrés, ‘the children of light,’ are those wis 
are illuminated by the teaching of Christ; see John xii. 36, 
€ws TO pus Exere mirtevere cis TO Pus, iva vio! guwros yéevno Oe. 

eis THY yevedy THY eavrov| By the yeved are meant those 
who are like-minded with a man, who surround him and have 
dealings with him ; then generally ‘surrounding circumstances.’ 

9. didovs ex paywva] ex denotes either (1) The material 
out of which friends are made, as éxrwpa ex £vdov: see Jelf, 
621; Cf. ch. ill, 8, ék tov Aibwv TotTrwv eyeipar Téxva Tw 
"ABpadp: Latin, ex nitido fit rusticus; or (2) ‘That from 
which friends are acquired,’ ‘the means whereby friends are won.’ 

popwva is the Greek form of an Aramaic word signifying 
‘money.’ 

Our Lord’s charge is therefore either, (1) according to the 
first meaning of éx, ‘ Make friends of money, which is naturally 
your enemy, the love of which is idolatry, and which is apt 
to estrange you from God:’ money, and (extending the 
meaning) power, opportunities, etc., become for the wise man 
not hindrances and snares but helpful friends fitting him for 
and receiving him-into the kingdom of heaven ; or, (2) taking the 
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second meaning ascribed to €¢«—‘ Win friends for yourselves by 
the right use of money. The poor, whom for Christ’s sake you 
have visited and relieved, will be the friends who welcome 
you into heaven.’ Remember, in connection with this explana- 
tion, that to relieve the hungry and thirsty, the sick and the 
prisoners, is to give meat and drink to Christ, to visit Him 
when He is sick or in prison. Christ therefore will be the 
friend made out of (ék) mammon who will receive his disciples 
into everlasting habitations. 

For Grav éxXiryre.the var, lect. drav éxXisy is to be preferred. 

deEwvrat] The subject is indefinite by a common late usage, 
though here the notion of ¢iAoz is present. 

10. .eAaxiorp . . . toAAp] There is an implied contrast 
between the greatness of the future life in comparison with 
the present life. It is also implied by the word mwrds that 
responsibility does not cease with this life. 

11.] Mammon is said to be détxov or dishonest, as being the 
origin and cause of dishonesty. 

76 dAnOvdv] Cf., by way of contrast, Matt. xiii. 22, 9 drdry 
Tov mAovrov. 

12. dAdAorpiy] By a reference to the pervading thought 
of the parable, we are taught that we are otxovdpor, earthly 
possessions are not our own,—in some sense, we shall here- 
after have possessions which are more really our own. 

13.] Another warning in this matter of wealth or mammon 
(which is here personified). We must not allow mammon to 
gain the mastery of us. This destroys the singleness of the 
Christian life. It is idolatry; riv wAcoveEiav aris éoriv 
eiSwAartpeia, Col. ili. 5. 

14-18.] These verses may be regarded as forming an intro- 
duction to the parable of Lazarus, and as explaining its teach- 
ing. But whether the various sayings were spoken in the 
connection in which we have them recorded, or are to be 
viewed as detached utterances of our Lord, is uncertain. 
Possibly the arguments are not fully drawn out, as being 
applicable mainly to the Jews, and not to St. Luke’s Gentile 
readers. In any case, the passage bears marks of abbrevia- 
tion, and the logical connection is certainly obscure. 
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14, xai ot Papioaio.] The Pharisees were listeners as well: 
as the pa@yrai, to whom the discourse was addressed, v. 1. 

dirdpyupo. tardpxovres marks the reason why this discourse 
peculiarly affected them. 

eEnpuxriptfov] Lit. ‘to turn up the nose at a person,’ ‘naso 
suspendere adunco ;’ then ‘to sneer,’ ‘to mock with an ironical 
smile.’ Quint. viii. 6. 59 defines puxrnpicpos as ‘ dissimulatus 
quidam sed non latens risus.’ The simple verb puxrnpifeyv is 
used in one passage of the New Testament—Gal. vi. 7, Ocos 
ov puKtnpiferas (see Lightfoot and Ellicott on this passage). 
The compound éxpuxrnpifev, a strengthened late form, occurs 
in the LXX. See ag. Ps. ii. 4, 6 Kvpos éxpuxrnptet avrovs. 

The sneer arose from scorn of the poor and lowly Nazarene 
discoursing about riches at all; and was especially directed 
against his thought, that love of God and love of riches are 
incompatible. 

15.] Christ’s answer goes directly to the root of evil in the 
_ Pharisee’s heart. ‘They made themselves appear just to men, 
but at heart they were covetous—devouring widows’ houses. 

6 Se Beds yevdoke tas xapdias tyov] ‘God knoweth your 
hearts (and does not justify you) because,’ etc. 

Cf. Acts xv. 8, 6 xapdioyvworns Beds. 

TO €v dvOpwros vynAdv] The Pharisees themselves—or, 
rather, their life and conduct—and the respect which this 
gained for them. 

B8edvypa] From Bdéo, and so, literally, of a noisome odour ; 
then generally a thing abominated, but especially used of 
idols ; Deut. vii. 26, od« eivoices BdeAvypa eis Tov ofkov cov: 
Matt. xxiv. 15, BdeAvypa ths epnpdcews. 

16-18.] Here we have three statements: (1) The law and 
the prophets were until John. (2) The coming of John was 
a Crisis in the religious history of the world. After him, and 
by him, the kingdom of God was preached, and men force 
their way into it. (3) S# the law has not passed away. 
Its minutest particular must be observed. As an instance, 
the law of marriage must be upheld in its purest form. 

How then are these statements to be connected with the 
preceding words of Christ ? 
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That which made the principles of the Pharisees hateful 
in the sight of God was particularly their position with regard 
to the law. Christ shows how, neither in the older nor in the 
later order of things are they really justified. He then pro- 
ceeds to prove this point by an allusion which would be 
clearly understood by those who listened, the fact being 
that the Pharisees allowed divorce on the most frivolous 
grounds. Moreover, it may be added, as bearing on the 
point under discussion, divorces were more common among 
the rich than among the poor. 

17. xepaiay] ‘The extremity of anything,’ here ‘the tip of a 
letter.’ 

18. droXeAvpernv] ‘After she has been divorced.’ The 
classical verb for the act of divorce is éxwéymewv or aroméprey, 
daroAvetv is more emphatic, ‘to release from something evil,’ 
SovAcias, vocov, etc. 

19-31] Zhe parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

19.] This parable reflects not only our Lord’s rebuke of 
the Pharisees, vv. 14-18, but also the discourse addressed to 
the disciples, vv. 9-13. The following points receive illustra- 
tion :— 

I. wowjoate éavrois gidouvs ex Tov papwva THs aduKias. 
Dives did not make friends out of his wealth. 

2. év rp adAXoTpiy microi, Dives regarded his resources as 
entirely his own, to be used as he liked. 

3. To ev avOpdross DYnAdv BdeAvypa évdmvov TOD Deod eorev. 
Dives, honoured in this life, is banished from the presence of 
God in the life of the other world. 

4. The permanence of the law, v.17; cf. this with vz. 29 
and 31. 

5. The wider fulfilment of the law is love, illustrated by its 
non-fulfilment in the want of love manifested by Dives. 

topptpav xat Bicoov|] The woollen purple-dyed upper gar- 
ment (iudrcov), and the fine linen tunic (xi7év). ‘Fine linen or 
byssus was sold for its weight in gold (Pliny, H J. 19. 1). 
See Rev. xviii. 12, where Biooos is mentioned in the list of 
earthly luxuries. 

evppatvdpevos|] See ch. xii. 19. 
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20. Adfapos] ‘The forsaken.’ 

21. xoprac6jvat|] See note, ch. vi. 21. 

kat ot koves] ‘Even the dogs,’ which have no good name in 
the East, as with us. The incident is introduced rather as 
an aggravation of the poor man’s sufferings. 

22.] No mention is made of Lazarus being buried, as if 
his body was not worth a thought. The sumptuous bunial of 
Dives was one of his good things: dréOave kai érddy. 

23. év 7 Gdy] The Jews named the place of departed 
spirits Shedl, one portion of which was Gehenna, the other 
Paradise. éys, a word full of classical association, is used 
ch. x. 15, €ws gdov xataBiBacOjyoy: and Matt. xvi. 18, Kat 
miAae goou ov Katia XVroUrLV aUTHS. 

dé paxpéGev] These adverbial forms in -@ev, frequent in late 
Greek, are scarcely found in Attic prose writers; dé is 
otiose. 

év rots xéArois avrov] The picture seems to be of a 
banquet, in which Lazarus the new-comer has the place of 
honour in Abraham’s bosom. ‘The rich man asks for none 
of the delicacies spread in that banquet, but only for a drop 
of water wherewith to cool his tongue. 

24.| There is nothing in these words to show any change 
of heart (erdvova) in Dives. He still seems to scorn Lazarus, 
is still selfish. 

aenpov Adfapov| ‘ Lazarus nomine suo notus in coelo, Dives 
non censetur nomine ullo’ (Bengel). 

25. awédaBes| ‘Didst receive to the full;’ cf. Matt. vi. 2, 
direxovoe tov pirOdv, ‘They ave their reward to the full 
now,’—a similar thought. No crime is directly imputed to 
the rich man. But want of care for the poor, self-indulgence, 
forgetfulness of God are implied. He forgot that he was 
God’s oixovdpos. 

Ta ayaa cov ev TH (wy vov] ‘ Zhy good things ;’ ‘what you 
thought good; in ¢#y life,’ ‘ which you mistook for the true life ;’ 
cf. the contrast in v. 11, between 76 dédivxov papwva and 76 
dAn Giver. 

26. Grus .. . py Sivwvrar] Not ‘so that,’ but ‘in order 
that ;’ it is God’s purpose that there should be a gulf 
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fixed. Such an expression points to the end of +6 év dvO@pamots 
tymAdv. 

27. iva] For the classical érws in petitio obliqua. 

28. ris Bardvov] The article generalises; for the history 
of the word Bdcavos, see Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon; réros 
tns Bacdvov represents the yéevva of ch. xii. 5. 

29. dxovrdrwucav avrav] Cf. Gal. iv. 21, Aéyeré pot, of bard 
vopov OéAovres efvat, Tov vopov OVK aKoveTe ; 

See also vv. 17, 18; a true understanding of the law brings 
men to Christ. The Pharisees themselves did not in this 
sense hear Moses and the prophets, therefore they did not 
believe when Christ rose from the dead. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Offences must come. 


1-4.] THE connection between these paragraphs and the 
preceding incidents is certainly not easy to determine. But 
we hold most firmly that St. Luke’s Gospel is constructed on 
a principle which he indicates by the word xa6eéjs (ch. i. 3), 
and which involves a connected train of thought. The idea 
that isolated thoughts are flung in at random in passages like 
this and ch. xvi. 14-18 appears contrary to any sound rule of 
interpretation, or of rational historical composition. 

The connection is not on the surface; it is probably to be 
explained, in part, by the circumstances that surrounded 
Christ at the moment. A look of despair or doubt on the 
face of one of his new followers, raised by a whispered sneer 
of a Pharisee standing near, would be sufficient to draw forth 
the remarks which follow. 

But the oxdvdada referred to by our Lord may well be 
explained by the Pharisaic tone implied by the expressions 
in % 14 of the last chapter. 

Let us suppose then that our Lord, after rebuking the 
Pharisees, turns to his disciples, and bids them not heed that 
sneer, or that self-justifyinmg manner, that scorn of the 
publicans. ‘Those who cause offences shall have their due 
reward. But do ye my followers look to yourselves ; be care- 
ful not to let offences arise among yourselves ; be forgiving.’ 

1. avevdextov] Only here in New Testament; from the im- 
personal évdéxerax, ‘it is possible.’ 

Tov pi éXOeivy] If tov be the genuine reading, it may pos- 


sibly be explained, with Winer, (1) by the idea of distance in 
IR, 
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dvevdexrév, or, with Meyer, (2) be regarded as a genitive 
.depending on avevdexrév used with a substantival form ; see 
Winer, P. 3, xliv. 4. See however another explanation in 
ch. 1. 74. 

2. AvoreAct] From Ava, réAos, lit. of making payments to 
a person or state, especially taxes ; hence impersonally ‘to be 
profitable,’ ‘to pay ;’ here with a comparative notion, as in 
Andoc. 16. 28, reOvavas Avowrerc? 7} (hv. 

et] Almost equivalent to dri, a force which it possesses in 
classical Greek after verbs expressive of emotion, as Javydferv 
Seevov moet ar, etc. Here however «i has its strict conditional 
force, though the condition is conceived as certain of fulfil- 
ment. éppurrat, ‘hath been cast ;’ not as in E. V. 

AiPos pvdAués has higher mss, authority than puAos dvexés. 
Plutarch, in a story in his ‘Greek and Roman Parallels’ (312), 
implies that this punishment was known to both races. 

iva oxavdaAtoy] Either (1) than that he should Hive ‘in 
order to offend,’ or (2) ‘than to offend.’ The first is an 
attempt to preserve the classical final use of ‘va. There are 
however clear traces of the progress of this particle towards 
its present function of supplying in modern Greek the place 
of the classical infinitive. Their progress may be illustrated 
by the later use of w¢ as compared with its use in the age of 
purer Latinity. Indeed, this use of wf may have actually 
influenced the meaning of tva:; see ch. i. 43. And cf. 1 Cor. 
ix, 15 (quoted by Winer), xaAdv ydp por padAov dmrobavelv, 7 
To Kavxnpa pov iva ris Kevioyn, where the infinitive is used 
as exactly equivalent to ‘va with subjunctive. 

éva TWV puikpov to'twv] The pixpot are the newly converted, 
those who are young in the Christian life. 

mpocéxere éavrois| Christ never suffers his followers to 
dwell long upon the sins of others; He now bids them turn 
away from considering the guilt of the Pharisees to think of 
their personal danger—‘ Take care that the same evils do not 
arise among yourselves ;’ cf., for the thought, ch. xii. 2, 3, 
where men are bid to consider their own case instead of 
weighing the guilt of the Galileans. 

3. exerypav| Used properly of the judge affixing a penalty, 
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then of judicial rebuke, a shade of meaning which it seems 
to retain in the New Testament. 

4.] This theory of forgiveness far exceeded in liberality the 
Pharisaic rule. 

5. mpdc Ges qpiv rior] ‘ Add to us faith,’ The prayer for 
faith is suggested by the high requirements which Christ had © 
just set before them. iors is here used in a wide sense; 
‘susceptibility of divine truth,’ ‘ belief in goodness—in God.’ 

6. Kéxkov owdmews|] See ch. xiil. 31. | 

Ti ovkapivy tatty] The tree was doubtless growing by the 
wayside. Our Lord pointing to it expresses himself in that 
forcible imagery which is so familiar to an Oriental ear, so 
strange to Western thought, and teaches his followers that 
faith can bring to pass what seems impossible. The ovxdpcvos 
is identified by Canon Tristram with the black mulberry, a 
tree common in Palestine, and still known in Greece by the 
same name, sycamenea, It must not of course be confused 
with the sycamore ; see ch. xix. 4. 

To take this literally would be to fall into the error of the 
disciples, who thought our Lord spoke of /tera/ leaven, ch. 
xii. 1. It is a greater wonder to tear out the roots of sin 
from the heart, than to remove sycamine trees. 

_ %.] The seemingly abrupt transition of thought may be 
referred to some unrecorded incident or expression. Faith 
the disciples need for the difficulties of the new life, but there 
is a danger even in faith. The disciples are already elated 
by the thought of power ; they need to be reminded that when 
they have done all that faith can enable them to do they are 
‘unprofitable servants.’ They are like the poor slave doing his 
master’s bidding in the fields hard by, who will not be invited 
to a banquet on his return, but will be required to do some 
other task for his master. 

. tis e€€ ipwv] If tov be referred immediately to the apostles 
it would indicate that their social status was raised above the 
lowest level; but the reference is probably general. 

evdéws] To be taken with mape\Gay d avamerat, ‘By and by’ 
of E. V. = ‘at once.’ 

avdmecat is probably the correct eaing. and stands for 
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dvdmece, aw and € are often confused in later Greek (¢.¢. véBere 
for oéBerac in the famous graphite taken from the soldiers’ 
quarters under the Palatine). It appears that in pronuncia- 
tion they were indistinguishable. Comp. édv with ai av, péyyu 
with gaivw, xai with re for xe. See Geldart, Modern Greek 
Language, p. 25. 

8.] payerat, rieoas, 2d pers. fut. indic., from Pdyopat, riopar, 
See Veitch, sud voc., ér6iw, rivw, and note on ch. xiv. 15. 

9. ov Soxa] ‘I think not ;’ like od dyps, od BeAr, ovK E0. 

10. axpeior] See Hdt. i. 191. 

11. ev ro mopeverOas adrov eis ‘IepovoaAnu|] These words 
appear to Indicate a fresh point of departure in the last 
journey to Jerusalem. The incident which follows is naturally 
related only by the Gentile evangelist. 

Sud, pévov Lapapeias cat T'aAcAaias| (1) ‘Through the midst 
of,’ or simply ‘through ;’ (2) ‘Between,’ z.¢. ‘in the confines of’ 
the two districts. The second is generally adopted by recent 
editors, from the difficulty involved in the first interpretation 
of representing Christ as travelling towards Jerusalem through 
Samaria and Galilee, rather than through Galilee and Samaria. 
But we may well conceive that our Lord wished in the 
course of this last journey (€v r@ sopeverOar) to make a 
parting visit to Galilee, and see his chosen home once more ; 
if that were so, He would first pass through Samaria, and 
then through Galilee, and so return towards Jerusalem. 
Samaria is expressly mentioned, because the incident took 
place in that district. 60 pérov is really only equivalent to 
5d, and is an instance of the redundancy of expression which 
characterises the later stage of a language. 

12.] In 2 Kings xiii. 2 an instance occurs of four lepers 
living together. , 

ot éornoav moppwhev| Lepers were obliged by the Mosaic 
law to dwell apart, and not approach the healthy; see Lev. 
xiii. 46 ; Numbers v. 2. 

13. éruordra] A word used in the New Testament by St. 
Luke alone. 

14, erideiEare éavrods trois iepetor] See Lev. xiii. 2, and 
XIV. 2, 
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16. evxaptorov| This word is first found in the sense of 
giving thanks in a decree of the Byzantines, quoted in Dem. 
de Corona, p. 256; it is rejected by the Atticists, but found in 
Polybius, and succeeding writers. The classical expression 
is xdpuv eidevae, 

kai avros qv Lapapeirys| It belongs to St. Luke’s plan to 
make this circumstance prominent ; only one showed thankful- 
ness, and he was a Gentile. 

18. cipéOncav] In later Greek the passive of eipicxw is 
almost equivalent to affareo, or merely to sum, comp. the 
French se trouver ; cf. Phil. ii. 8, nat oxqpare eipeOets ws dvOpw- 
mos érareivwrev éavtév: see Wyttenbach, Indices in Plutarch. 
sub voc. 

6 dAXoyerys odros points with emphasis to the man’s 
foreign extraction. aAXoyervjs is Alexandrine, and is the very 
word used in the LXX. by way of contrast to the Jews, xai 
ras ddXAoyevys od hayerat ayia, Lev. xxii. 10. 

19. géowxé oe] More than ‘hath rescued thee from thy 
affliction. This the others had; this man had been 
brought to a knowledge of the true life. See note on ch. 
Xl, 23. 

20. exepwrn Geis, x.r.4.| Christ is again met by one of the 
current questions of the day. It was ona subject then especially 
often in men’s mouths, the kingdom of God. Christ uses 
the opportunity again to set forth the spiritual nature of the 
Kingdom. It is not for eye and hand to see and touch ; it is 
‘within you.’ a, 

pera rapatnpioews| ‘With keen observation ;’? while men 
are, as it were, lying in wait for it. maparjpyors is a late word, 
explained in Schweighduser’s Lex. Polyb. to mean insidiosa ob- 
servatto. It also bears the force of ‘ close observation,’ Plutarch 
363, b. See note on ch. xiv. 1. 

21. évros ipav] évrés signifies either (1) ‘within,’ ze. not 
passing beyond a boundary, as évrés BeA@v, Xen. ; évrés rofe- 
patos, Eur.; evtos “HpaxAciwy ornAdv, Polyb.; or (2) with 
special reference to the containing vessel ‘closed within,’ as 
eOeppdvOn 7 Kapdia évrds pov, Ps, xxxviii. 

The expression in the text then would mean, either the 
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kingdom of God is ‘among you,’ within the limits of your 
nation, or ‘within your own hearts.’ The second view is 
on the whole preferable : (1) it agrees with the later force of 
évrds : (2) it adds greater force to the protest against a material 
view of the kingdom of God. 

22. ele rpos tovs pabyrds| The disciples may have asked 
their Master further concerning the kingdom of Heaven. 
What follows is especially addressed to them. 

pilav tov jpepov, x.7.A.] ‘The days of the Son of man’ 
mean here the days during which He was on earth; in w. 26 
the same expression is applied to the second advent of Christ. 

In the times of perplexity and sorrow which would follow, 
the disciples would often long for the presence of their Lord. 
That longing some would pretend to satisfy, €potow tiv iSod 
dS 4 tod exe’. But it is not thus that Christ’s followers shall 
know of His presence. 

23. womep yap 4 dortpary| The knowledge of Christ’s 
coming will be conveyed with the unmistakable clearness of 
the lightning-flash ; the impression will be like lightning— 
mysterious, swift, and instantaneous. 

For other instances of spiritual significance given to natural 
phenomena see chs. xii. 54, xix. 4 ; John iv. 14, 35-38. 

24. vy br’ ovpaveyv] 2.2. rHV xwpav: cf. Job xviii. 4, nmr: 
7 vm’ ovpavév. 

éx THs . .. Tv] The contrast is expressed without the 
use of pév, 5¢, the article being rae equivalent to ne 
demonstrative pronoun. Cf. Latin hime ... hine. 

25. dmodoxipaoOjvat] See note, ch: ix. 22. The claims of 
Christ would be rejected by his contemporaries. His followers 
would have to meet an adverse public opinion. 7 

26. xaOws| For the classical xaOdzep or cao. 

27. The world will not have repented in the days of the 
Son of Man, even as it did not repent in the days of Noah. 
Every critical event, every sudden calamity, is typical of the 
end of the world. 

29. éBpefe] Bpéxeev in this intransitive sense is late for the 
classical vevy. 

Bpox7 is the modern word for ‘ fais * en 
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wip and Oetov are cognate accusatives ; cf. Pind. O. vii. 91, 
ToAbv toe xpuody. 

30. xara ravra] ‘ After this rule,’ ‘in accordance with this 
example.’ 

droxadvrreratt Possibly middle, ‘ reveal himself? -The 
verb as well as the derived substantive doxdAvyis, is’ 
frequently used in this special sense ; see 1 Thess. i. 7, év TH 
droxadvwer tov Kupiov: 1 Peter i. 7, év droxadipe "Incod: 
Xpicrov. Hence, as the title of St. John’s vision, Rev. i. 1, 
droxdAvyis Inoot Xpirrov, 

31. bs évrat ext rod Sipatos, Kat rd oKedy adrod év TH oiKla) 
The construction of the second clause varies from that of the 
first. In classical Greek, the second clause would be intro- 
duced by a relative or by a conditional particle. For a similar 
irregularity, see John xv. 5, 6 pévov év épol, Kaye év avrg, odros 
Péper Kapmrov moAvy. 

py kataBdrw dpa adrad] In an Oriental house it was pos- 
sible to descend from the roof to the court or street, with- 
out passing through the dwelling rooms; cf. note on 
ch. v. 19. 

32.] Lot’s wife is the type of those who regretfully look 
back on earthly things, unable to follow Christ readily. 

33.] A man who in danger turns back to recover material 
possessions seeks to save his goods at the risk of his life; so 
a man who is attracted by the world sacrifices the higher to 
the lower life. 

(woyovnoet] Cf. Acts vii. 19, Tod movety ExOera ta Bpedy 
avrav eis Td pu) CwoyoveirPar, The word is used by St. Luke 
alone in the New Testament. Cf. 1 Kings ii. 6, 6 Kvptos 
Oavarot kat (woyovel, In meaning, (woyoveiy is almost equi- 
valent to owfev, 

34, 35] The ordinary life of the world will be going on 
then as now, with its alternation of rest and labour. There 
will be separation where the closest union seems to exist. 

35. S00 écovrat aAyGovca| In Southern Palestine, where 
there are no mill-streams, hand-mills are to be seen and heard 
in every village. ‘Two women sit at the mill facing each 
other ; both have hold of the handle by which the upper is. 
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turned round on the nether mill-stone.’—Zhe Land and the 
Book, p. 526. 

36. Svo0 évovrat ev TH aypy, x.t.A.] This verse is inserted 
from St. Matthew. 

37. ov, Kvpte;| The answer to this question is a protest 
against those who wish to know time and place for all things. 
The spiritual perception will recognise when the Lord comes, 
and where, with a mysterious sense like that by which the 
vulture is cognisant of its distant prey. 

This is not the ordinary interpretation, which fixes on the 
idea of corruption conveyed by 76 capa, and explains the ex- 
pression to mean, ‘where the corrupt body of sin is, there will 
be found tlie ministers of divine vengeance.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Unjust Judge. 


1.] Peruaprs the troubled countenances of the disciples, 
displaying fear at the prospect opened to them, may explain 
the connection between the opening of this chapter and the 
close of the last. Their stay must be continuous prayer. 

éxxaxeiv]| The approved form is éyxaxeiv or évxaxeiv ; see 
Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 9, and Ellicott, who distinguishes the 
two,—éxxakeiy, ‘to retire from fear out of a course of action ;’ 
éyxakeiv, ‘to lose heart’ when zz it. The word is confined to 
St. Luke and St. Paulin the New Testament; see 2 Cor. iv. 1, 
Sia totro éxovres THY Staxoviay ratryy, Kaas HArAEHOnpEv, OVK 
éykaxoupev: Gal. vi. 9, TO dé xaddv rovovyTes py eyKaKGper, 
The word occurs also, Eph. iii. 13 and 2 Thess, iii. 13. 

éyxaxeiv is a late word, and seems to occur first in Polybius 
Iv. 19. 10, Aaxedatpovioe 76 méwrev tas BonOeias évexd- 
KnOaV. 

2.] This reckless disregard of God or man is the very 
opposite of the character prescribed to the Christian; 2 Cor. 
Vill. 21, Tpovoovpevoe kaAd od pdvov évsriov Kupiov adAAd Kat 
évwrtov avOpwrwv. 

py poBovpevos] See note on ch. i. 20. 

3. npxero] ‘Kept coming ;’ the E. V. ‘came’ does not 
bring out the idea of persistence. 

exdixnoov] ‘ Deliver by a sentence,’—a late word. 

4, ei. . . od PoBovpar] ov PoBodpa. virtually forms a single 
verbal notion, hence the ov is not affected by the pre- 
ceding et, 

M 
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5. iva py . . . trwmid(y] bride, lit. of pugilists, ‘to 
wound beneath the eye,’ ‘to bruise.’ Latin odtundere, cf. trw- 
midfw pov To copa, 1 Cor. ix. 27. The word was confined to 
the vernacular before the Hellenistic period ; cf. Aristoph. Pax, 
519, at woAes . . . yeAwouv dopevat | Kal ratra Satpoviws vrw- 
miacpevat. Like obtundere, irwmidfev passed from a literal to 
a metaphorical sense, ‘to annoy,’ ‘pester.’ This is the meaning 
usually assigned to the word in this passage. For a similar 
transition from a strong physical meaning to a weaker meta- 
phorical force, comp. oxtAAev. Meyer and Godet take iw- 
aid(y here in its literal signification of ‘ personal violence,’ and 
regard the saying as containing a touch of pleasantry. 

7.] od jj, with future indic., except second person, and 
subj., is equivalent to a strong negation. This interrogative 
use of od 7 is perhaps not classical, and must not be confused 
with the use of ov 2) with second person of the future. 

In this parable, the wzjust judge is compared to God him- 
self, the point of resemblance being one only—yielding to 
earnest and continued prayer. 

kat paxpoOupe?| Probably the correct eading: The mean- 
ing then would be—‘ and doth he not bear long with them ?’ 

8. tiv aiorwv] The particular fruit which has been 
spoken of. 

9.| The parable of the Pharisee and Publican which 
follows presents another aspect of prayer. Pride and self- 
sufficiency are inconsistent with true prayer. The teaching of 
the parable is directed not so much against the Pharisees as 
against false religious views among the people. 

efovOevetv] A late word, in the New Testament confined to 
St. Paul and St. Luke. ov@ets for ovdeis appears to be an Aecolic 
form. 

10. avéBnoav] Went up from the lower city. 

araeis] It was unlawful to sit in the temple: Schoetgen, 
ad loc. 

11, evxapiora@] See ch. xvii. 16. The words which follow, 
which are not strictly words of prayer, are identical in tone 
with the young ruler’s declaration, v. 19. Both had really 
failed in what they professed. 
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12. vyoredw Sis tov oaBBdrov] ‘Twice in the week,’ viz., 
Mondays and Thursdays. The only prescribed fast was on 
the great day of Atonement. The Pharisee fasts often, as a 
work of supererogation ; by doing more than the law required, 
he thought he avoided all risk of breaking the law. | 

tov gaBPdrov| The distributive force of the article has 
arisen from its use with abstract nouns. 

diroSexat@| See ch. xi. 42; cf. Gen. xxviii, 22, Sexarny 
GTrOOEKATHOW AVTA CoOL. 

kr@pot] ‘I am getting,’ ‘I acquire,’ of, as E. V., ‘I 
possess,’ a meaning which belongs to the perfect Kxéexrnpar ; 
see 1 Thess. iv. 4, where a similar mistranslation is made; 
eidévar ExagTov buwov TO éavToU oKevos KTacIar ev Gyiacpy Kat 
tym, see Winer, P. iii. xl. 4. 

ovde] Ve quidem. 

13..6 Geds]| Nom. for voc. : cf. Mark v. 41, 76 xopdortov (cot 
Aéyw) éyerpat. In Hebrew the nom. and voc. forms are 
identical. 

14. 4] Either (1) to be referred to the construction noticed . 
ch. xv. 7; or (2) to be taken disjunctively, the punctuation 
being altered, ‘This man went down justified, or was it the 
other?’ (Winer, P. ili. xxxv. 2.) 

mas 6 vv, x.t.A,] A principle of Christian ethics, which our 
Saviour himself illustrated most eminently ; cf. Phil. ii. 7-10. 

15.] The following incident is introduced by St. Matthew, in 
a different connection with the very definite temporal particle 
_ tore, ch. xix. 13. In Luke, the connection is one of thought 
rather than of chronological order.. The incident forms an 
admirable illustration of the saying in v.14. This, and the 
narrative which follows, are practical comments from different 
sides, on the parable of the Pharisee and Publican. 

See B1b. Dict., Art. Synagogue, note E, where we are told 
that it was customary to bring children on the first anniversary 
of their birth-day to be blessed by the chief rabbi. 

mpowépepov iva amrytat] For this, which is the regular 
sequence of late Greek LXX. writers, see Clyde, Greck Syntax, 
40. 2. 5. ; | 

kat ta Bpéepy] Even little children. The article either 
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generalises, or defines ‘the children who are brought 
according to custom.’ 

16. tiv ydp tovovrwv, x.7.X.] This conception of the King- 
dom was very different from that which was current among 
the Jews. 

17. ws atdiov] The childlike simplicity of belief is opposed to 
the argumentative spirit and complex rules of the Pharisees. 

18.] dpxwv probably=dpywvvdywyos. Matthew adds the 
fact that he was young (xix. 20) which at first seems incon- - 
sistent with the expression éx vedrnros pov, Vv. 21. 

ti moujras . . . KAnpovoyjow] The inherent mistake of 
this man, and indeed the national religious mistake comes 
out in the words of his question ri roujoas. It is not by 
doing anything whatever that a man can inherit the BacvAeia, 
but by Jeng something; not by observing Pharisaic rules, 
but by being childlike. 

19. ri pe Aéyers dyabdv; . . . 6 Oeds] Christ does not here 
deny his divine nature, but affirms it. The ruler calls Him 
‘good master,’ as he might have addressed any human teacher. 
Christ reminds him that no one is truly good save God. The 
ruler does not know the import of the words he uses. Such 
‘an intimation is far more in the manner of our Lord’s teach- 
ing than any more direct setting forth of his divinity. Christ 
says in effect: ‘Do not look upon me as a Rabbi and attach 
yourself to me as such; there is only one to whom to attach 
yourself—God.’ 

22.| Aeiaes for €AAcire ; see Tit. ili. 13, fva pndev avrots Aciary. 

Although in a sense Jesus did tell the young ruler to do 
(ri mownoas, v. 18) something, yet that something was no 
external act, but implied a change of nature, and was only 
possible if the man was in a state of perdvouz. The ruler 
in fact lacked the spirit of obedience implied in dxoAovGer pos, 
Fulfilling the law meant with the Pharisee exact performance 
of certain external acts ; with the Christian it means love. 

23. wepidvmos éyévero] This Avrn arose from the impossi- 
bility of worldly enjoyment of riches being combined with a 
simple and sincere following of Christ. The Christian #ddvy 
comes from simplicity of feeling—the entire absence of 
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péepysva. Cf. the different kind of Avr to which St. Paul 
alludes, 2 Cor. vii. 9, €AvrnOnre eis perdvoray. 

24-27.] Zhe relation of riches to the BactXela, Here the 
kingdom of God differs widely from the kingdoms of the 
world, in which riches tell so greatly. 

25.] xdyndov (a camel), and not xépcAov (a rope), is beyond 
doubt the correct reading. ‘The proverb is quite in conson- 
ance with the oriental love of exaggeration. 

dia tpvpadtas papidos] The true reading is probably &a 
Tpvpadstas BeAdvyns. padis is the more modern word, and is 
used in late Greek as synonymous with Bedovn. 

26. xat ris Sivarat cwOAvar;] Another note of that despair 
which breaks out now and again from the disciples, when 
they hear these ‘hard sayings’ of Christ. 

ow@yvas, in a technical sense closely allied with (wiv aiwviov - 
KAnpovopetv, troAaBeiv, see note on ch. xiii. 23. 

28. adyxapev| In its strict aorist meaning not as in E. V. 
‘we have left.’ 

29. ovdcis éoriv ds dpaKev, «.7.A.] Therefore if the young 
ruler could have given up his riches for the kingdom of God, 
he would have received eternal life; but he was not evOeros 
ets BactXeiav as the disciples were. 

29. évexev tis BacvAcias tov Oeov] In the relinquishment 
of earthly goods everything turns upon the motive. Judas too 
had left all for the kingdom of God, as he conceived that 
kingdom. 

30. 45 od pi) droAdBy, «.7.4.] The most enlightened 
heathan ‘philosophy had come to the same conclusion, that 
the consciousness of sacrifice for the nght conferred far 
greater and truer happiness than external prosperity or 
wealth. : 

év rH alave to épxouevy] ‘In the coming age,’ life that 
belongs to that age—is co-extensive with it, enjoys its privi- 
leges. 

31.] Jesus had spent some time at a village called Ephraim, 
according to St. John. He then went to Jericho, there to 
await the caravan of Galilean pilgrims going up to the feast 
at Jerusalem. The very fact that this would be a sort of 
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triumphal procession for Jesus induces Him once more to tell 
his followers that He was going to Jerusalem to die. 

Sua tv mpopytov| The use of d:¢ is important. The 
prophets were the instruments whereby God’s truth was made 
known. See Lightfoot on 4 Fresh Revision, p. 121; see also 
Matt. i. 22, xxi. 4. 8c& is always used of the prophets. 

This third announcement of the Passion is more definite 
and particular than the two previous utterances, ch. ix. 18 
and 43. 

34. ox éyivwoxov] They failed to recognise these things ; 
they had read the prophets differently. This is an instance of 
one of those sayings of Christ which were only understood 
afterwards; see ch. xxiv. 7. The notices of triumph and 
wide-spread rule which enter into the prophetical writings had 
as yet more weight with the disciples than any hints of a 
suffering Messiah. 7 

35. eis “Ieptx] The narrator of this journey gives few 
notes of places—a contrast with the Acts, where events and 
places are so fully and clearly connected. 

tupids tis] St. Matthews mentions two blind men, and 
describes the incident as happening when Jesus was going out 
‘of Jericho ; St. Mark gives the name of the blind man— 
Bartimaeus. 

36. dxovcas] ‘Hearing,’ with the quickened sense of the 

blind. 
37. "Incots 6 Nafwpaios] The crowd do not speak of him 
as the Christ. The blind man, however, who has probably 
heard of Jesus before,.gives him a higher title, ‘Thou Son of 
David,’ thus exactly catching the note of this period in our 
Lord’s ministry, when for a little while he wears the semblance 
of a triumphant king. 

41. ri cov GéAets rorqow ;] Jesus, though knowing what the 
blind man desires, yet asks. So it is good for us to give 
expression to our wants in prayer. 

We may note here the characteristics of true prayer: (1) 
intense concentration of desire—iva dvaBrAéyw: (2) earnest, 
perfect faith—adirés 5¢ roAAG paddAov expacev. The frequency 
of prayer will naturally follow these conditions. 
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43. So€d(wv] dofdev is rarely used by classical authors in 
this sense (see, however, Thuc. tii. 145). The approved 
force of the word is ‘to think,’ ‘entertain as an opinion.’ In 
later Greek it settled down to the rarer classical force, in 
which sense it is frequent in the New Testament. 

éOwxev alvov|] afvos in the sense of ‘praise’ is nearly con- 
fined to Homer and Pindar among the earlier writers. In the 
New Testament, with the exception of this passage, it only 
occurs in a quotation from Ps. viii. 2, €« oropdrwv vytiwv Kat 
OnrAalévrwv karnpricw alvov—Matt. xxl. 16. , 

Owing, perhaps, to the great popularity of Homer, epic 
words not unfrequently found their way into the vernacular at 
Alexandnia. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Zacchaeus. 


1. dvopart kaAodpevos] See ch. i. 61, ov8els éorwy ev ry ovy- 
yeveig. gov, Os Kadeirac TH dvdpare totrm. The language 
throughout this narrative departs more than usually from the 
classical style. Observe the frequently repeated xai, and the 
use of avréds—otros in v. 2. 

Godet remarks that the source of the narrative was pro- 
bably Aramaic. 

Zaxxaios] Zacchaeus is one of the few persons beyond the 
circle of the apostles mentioned by name of those who were 
influenced by Christ’s teaching. Bartimaeus affords another 
instance. Both belong to Jericho. 

2. apxeteAwvyns| Jericho seems to have been the seat of a 
central custom-house. It was an important place, partly 
owing to the balsam trade—which flourished here on account 
of the abundance of balsam shrubs in the neighbourhood,— 
partly because it was a halting-place for caravans passing from 
beyond Jordan to Palestine and Egypt. 

3. tis errt] Qualis esse-—‘ What sort of a man this Jesus 
was,’ of whom Zacchaeus had heard that he was a friend to 
publicans. 

dad Tov dxAov| The preposition denotes the source of his 
inability. 6a rdv éyAov would be a more classical expression. 
It may be remarked that personal description is almost 
entirely absent from the New Testament. There is a special 
reason here, as also in the case of John the Baptist, and in St. 
Paul’s personal notice regarding himself; cf. Mark xv. 40, 
"IaxdBov rod pixpov. The case is different with the Old 
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4. cvxopwpaiav] The wild fig-tree ; its low wide-spreading 
branches were well suited to give Zacchaeus a ‘coign of 
vantage’ easily accessible. 

_ €xeivns (6500). 

7. dwavres|] A// joined in execrating the publican. 

Expressions like this show that the Pharisees were not 
alone in their attitude towards the publicans. They led or 
reflected the opinion of their fellow-countrymen. 

Tapa cpapTwrAg dvdpt] Cf. mapa tive Ziwwve Bupoet, Acts 
1X. 43. 

xataAtvw in all other passages where it occurs in the New 
Testament is used in the sense of ‘destroying,’ ‘ undoing ;’ 
see note on ch. ii. 7, and cf. Thuc. i. 136. 

8. rerpamovv| See Exod. xxii. 1-4. 

éovxopdvrnaa| See ch. iii. 14, and note there. 

9. xaOdre kai avrds, x.7.A.] The people, who hated the: 
publican—out of patriotism, as they thought—are reminded 
that the publican and they have a common Father. 

11. rpocGeis clare rapaBoAnv] It must be remembered that 
this parable was spoken at Jericho, a short while since included 
in the kingdom of Herod Archelaus, who had a palace here. 
This parable is exceptional in having an historical ground- 
work. It gives a spiritual significance to events which must 
have been fresh in the minds of those who heard our Lord 
speak. Some of the audience may have taken a personal part 
in these events. Archelaus, on being named in his father’s 
will ruler of Samaria, Judaea, and Idumaea, sailed to Rome in 
order to have his kingdom confirmed. 

AaBeiv cavrp Baordeiav] A deputation of the Jews went to 
Rome to oppose Herod’s schemes. In his absence the 
fidelity of his friends was put to the test. 

Further than this general groundwork for the parable, the 
details do not tally with the actual historical facts. It is 
worthy of remark that Jesus should have willed to connect 
himself, the Son of God, in thought with a justly hated tyrant 
like Archelaus. | 

11. dia 76 éyyds avrdv efvat, x.7.A.] The intention of the 
parable is stated very clearly. Many thought that Christ was 
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on his way to Jerusalem, there to proclaim an earthly king- 
dom. The drift of the parable is that the followers of Christ 
are to be put to the test while their Kingis absent. The 
triumphant kingdom is not to be established now. 

dvapaiver Gar] ‘Of a brilliant conspicuous aa - cf, 
also Herod. i. 165, dvadavijvas povvapyxos. 

12. evyevys] ‘Of high descent )—sufficiently indicative of 
the Herodian family. In its spiritual sense, evyevjs points to 
the divine lineage of Christ. 

13. mpayparever Oar] Lit. ‘to take trouble about a thing,’ 
then ‘to employ by way of commerce and usury ;’ cf. Plut. 
Cat. xii. 59, where the word is used absolutely, rpayparevec- 
Oat dio éwrropias Kat Saveropaov, ‘to raise money by trade and 
loans.’ The E. V. ‘occupy’ comes from the use of the Latin 
occupare; cf. ‘“pecuniam in pecore occupare,’ Colum. xi. 1; 
‘Adolescentulo grandi fenore occupavisti’ (/ezt), Cic. Pro 
Fl, xxi. 

pvas must be interpreted to mean ‘wealth,’ ‘ power,’ 
‘influence’ of every kind, all that may be employed in 
Christ’s service. 

dws Epxopuat] ‘While I am on my way,’ not ‘till I come,’ 
€ws dv éA\Ow, SovAovs, as subjects of an Eastern despot. 

14. of 8 roXiras avrod éuicovv avrov] A deputation actually 
went to Rome, consisting of 500 Jews, and was joined by 8000 
of their fellow-countrymen residing in Rome, to protest not 
only against the confirmation of the kingdom to Archelaus, 
but against the kingly government altogether. See Milman, 
History of the Jews, ii, 101. 

In like manner, as our Lord infers, the Jews protest against 
their true King. 

15. wai éyévero . . . wat ele] For the second xai, which 
marks the action of efre as simultaneous with éyévero, 671 is 
sometimes found. Sometimes xai is omitted. 

Starpaypyarevouat] Only here in the New Testament, and 
rare elsewhere. The simple verb occurs alone, v. 13, in the 
sense of ‘making money by trading ;’ the compound verb has 
the same sense. 6:d gives the meaning of ‘all the while,’ 
‘throughout the time.’ 
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17.] See Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 14. 

éxrdvw| St. Matthew has in a similar passage the more 
classical eri: xxv. 23, émt dAlya ys mors, ert moAAG oe 
kataorhow. St. Matthew's language is altogether more classical 
in form here; ioft efovclay éxwv érdvw has a very modern 
look compared with oe xataorhow éri,) 

Archelaus did actually reward his faithful subjects by 
placing them over cities; Jos. Amt. xiv. 14. 3, xv. 6. 7, XVH. 
9. 3. 

20. daroxeipevnv év covdapiy] The practice of concealing 
money and treasure was necessarily very prevalent in a 
country disturbed by frequent revolutions, in times when there 
were no banks in which money could be kept safe, and the 
means of investment were few. For this reason searching for 
hid treasure was frequently rewarded with success. The 
practice still continues in Palestine; see Land and Book, 
p. 135- 

droxepévnv| 8a riv édirlSa rv daroKeéevnv tyiv év ois 
ovpavots, Col. i. 5 ; dwoxetras pos 6 THs Sixaootyyns orépavos, 
2 Tim. iv. 8. Kat xa6’ dcov dméxetras (‘is in reserve, in store’). 
tois dvOpdrots Graf dmoBavety, pera 8 rotro Kptors. 

20. covdapiy] The Latin sudarium passed not only into the 
Greek but also into the Chaldaean and Syrian tongues ; see 
Schleusner, sub voc. ocovddpioy extends its original meaning 
(sudor) to that of (1) a ‘napkin’ in which money is kept, as 
here ; (2) ‘a linen cloth’ wrapped round the head of a corpse, 
John xi. 44, xx. 7; (3) ‘a linen turban,’ probably in Acts xix. 
12. 

21.] The servant fears that his lord would, with the 
arbitrary violence of an Eastern despot, carry off what he had 
earned by putting his money out to trade or on usury. This 
man represents those whose mistaken apprehensions of the 
account they will have to render keep them in inactivity, who 
retire from the active labours of the world to avoid contami- 


1 A comparison between this passage of St. Luke’s Gospel and Matt. 
xxv. 14-30 will show a nearer approach to classical diction on the part of 
the latter. Indeed, St. Luke may have made it a point in the dxplBaa at 
which he aimed to follow his original authorities very closely. 
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nation. A thought like this may have been in the minds of 
some of the disciples. a, 

22. avornpds| (avw, ‘dry,’ ‘wither’) properly of taste, 
making the tongue dry, used of things stringent to the palate, 
cf. Cowper’s ‘sloes austere ;’ then ‘severe,’ ‘harsh,’ opposed 
to evrpdredos: Arist. Eth. Nic. vii. 5. 

23. ert tiv rpamefav| Lit. ‘to the table’ at which the 
bankers (tpazefirac) sat to transact their business. To put his 
lord’s money into the bank was the very least this servant could 
have done. It was a way of making gain without any personal 
trouble. For réxw cf. ‘ Breed of barren metal,’ Shakespeare. 

25. xat elrov | The subject of efzov is of rapectares. 

26.| See note on ch. viii. 18, where the connection of 
thought is very similar to that in the present passage. 

28. éropevero Eutporbev] Jesus himself leads the way to 
Jerusalem. 

dvaBaivwv|] Because Jerusalem was situated nearly 3000 feet 
above Jericho. dvaPaivev is also used of going up to the capital. 

29.] Here begins the narrative of the Passion. 

ByO¢ayn| (‘The house or place of figs.’) This place appears 
from the Talmud to have been a suburb of Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently nearer to the sacred city than Bethany. Accordingly, 
the order in which the two places are mentioned presents a 
difficulty, as the traveller coming from Jericho would reach 
Bethany before Bethphage. The explanation may be that, 
Jerusalem being incapable of containing the vast numbers 
who were present at the Passover, the suburbs were, for this 
purpose, regarded as a part of Jerusalem. This is implied in 
the only passage of the Talmud which mentions Bethphage. 
Bethphage then is first named to mark the arrival at the 
sacred city, Bethany to particularise the resting-place of Jesus 
during the days and nights which preceded the Passover. 

See Godet on this passage, who quotes Caspan, Chron. 
Geograph. Einleitung in das Leben Jesu, p. 161, 162. Bethany 
is said by Caspari, who rejects the old translation, to mean 
‘place of shops,’ or ‘merchant tents.’ 

30. On Nisan 8, which was the Sabbath, Jesus rested. 
(St. Luke passes over the incident of the feast in the house of 
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Simon the leper, and the visit of Jews from Jerusalem.) On 
Nisan 9 (Palm Sunday), the events took place recorded from 
v. 30-46. 

etpnoere TOAOV SeSenevov] It is possible that these prepara- 
tions had been previously made. At any rate the owner of 
the colt was probably an adherent of Jesus. St. Matthew's 
expression is xal edOéws etpnoete Svov Sedeuevnv Kat r@Xov per’. 
avrjs. The discrepancy presents no real difficulty. 

33. oi xépvor avrov] Perhaps sons of the owner. 

35.] The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem as king 
must be regarded as a decisive instance of figurative teaching ; 
in any other light it has an unreal air. In a deep and true 
sense Christ is King as the prophets foretold, and as the 
disciples afterwards recognised. See John xii. 14. 

7a indria| ‘The outer garments,’ see ch. iii. 11. 

37. drav 1d rARO0s tov pabytov| These were Galilean 
pilgrims, as is implied by tacav dv eldov Svvdpewv, the eye- 
witnesses of the wonderful works in Galilee. 

38. 0 épydpevos] Cf. Winer, 428, ‘Not venturus, but the 
Coming One; there is a steadfast and firm belief that He is 
coming.’ 

ddfa év byioros|] St. Luke avoids using the Hebrew term 
‘Hosanna’ recorded by St. Matthew. ev vyicrors, either neuter, 
‘in the highest degree,’ or understand rdrows: cf. év rots érov- 
paviou, Eph. 1. 3. 

39. diddoxare] To the Pharisees Jesus is no king, but a 
simple Galilean teacher, to whom even the title dddcxaXre 
is too great a courtesy. ‘Surely,’ they thought, ‘He will not 
allow these ascriptions of royal and Messianic dignity to be 
addressed to Him without rebuke.’ 

40. ot AiBot Kexpdfovrar] See Hab. ii. 11. 

41, éxAavoev ex’ airy] éxAavoev ‘wept aloud,’ a stronger 
word than éddxpucev, cf. ch. xxiv. 62, €kAavoe mixpis: Vii. 13, 
py KAaie: John xi. 31, trdye eis Td pvnpetov iva KrAatoy éxei 
(of wailing for the dead), but compare with this v. 35 of 
same chapter, éSdxpucev 6 "Ingots, the only passage in which 
Saxpvw occurs in N. T. 

42. et éyvws] ‘If thou hadst recognised,’ even thou, with 
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thy long history of disobedience,—xai ye,—yes, even in this 
thy last day of probation. 

eipvnv] Both in the literal sense of external peace, freedom 
from war ; and in a spiritual sense the peace which flows from 
reconciliation with God, and submission to the true King,— 
perdvora and the BacrAcéa are still offered. . 

The sentence is unfinished. The droc.drnots implies more 
than the tender love of Jesus would suffer Him to express. 

According to some et = utinam. See ch. xii. 49. 

éxptBy] For this form see Veitch. 

43, y£ovow jpépat| mpyépat, possibly like ¢empora in Latin, 
with a notion of distress and danger; cf. ‘qui tot annos ita 
. vivo ut a nullius unquam me tempore aut commodum aut otium 
mieum abstraxerit,’ Cic. Arch. vi. 12. Cf. Jer. xxvil. 27, dre 
ake 4 Hepa avrav Kat Kaipos exdixijoews, 

kat meptBaXdovow ot €xOpot cov xdpaxd vot] The exactness 
with which these predictions were fulfilled has been observed. 
At the siege of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, Titus in the first instance 
surrounded the city, with entrenchments surmounted by 
sharpened stakes (xdpa¢); when these were destroyed by the 
besiegers, he proceeded with the regular wall of circumvallation 
expressed in the following words. For xa cf. ch. ii. 15. 

Cf. Isaiah xxxvil. 33, ovde jx) KuxAWoy éx’ airy xdpaxa : 
and for ewvvexev in the same connection, weptexixAwoay TH 
ToAw ovvexev, 2 Mac. ix. 2. 

xdpaé is the Roman vad/um, frequent in this sense in 
Polybius, and also in the sense of vad/us. The word is used 
by St. Luke alone, who describes the siege rather from the 
Roman point of view, as will be seen by a comparison 
with Matt. xxiv., who notes the BéeAvypa ris épnudoews 
rather than the palisade and entrenchments of the Roman army. 

44, edaduoici ce] edadpifev, (1) ‘to level with the ground ;’ 
(2) ‘to dash upon the ground.’ Theophrastus employs the 
word of ground beaten firm and smooth, edadsConevyn yo. The 
word is not used in the best period ; cf. Pol. vi. 33. 6, Tov wept 
THY oKynviav téroy Hoddicav, See Ps. cxxxvii. 9, paxdptos Ss 
Kparnoes Kat éadiet Ta vimid cov mpos THY wéerpay. See 
Isa. xill. 16. 


+ ah asics ae 
: 
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kat ovk adyrovey év cot AiMov ert AiOp| Every traveller to 
Jerusalem bears witness to the truth of these words, yet so 
strong were the substructures of the temple, that the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy would appear quite incredible at the time. 

44. rhs érurxorjs cov] émwrxomds in classical Greek some- 
times = ‘a commissioner,’ so érucxomy (not a classical word) 
=‘ a visitation,’ ‘an official inspection,’ ‘trial,’ etc. The Jews 
did not recognise that they were being now put to the test. 
Cf. Isaiah xxix. 6, érurxom) yap éorat pera Bpovris Kal vevc pov : 
Sir. xviii. 20, wpd xpioews éférate ceavrov xal év dpg érurxom7s 
etpyoeis éfiAacpov.} 

45, 46. | St. Luke gives no account of our Lord’s reception 
in the city, or of his visit to the temple, recorded by St. Mark 
xi, II. 

We are inclined to believe that the history of Monday, Nisan 
10, begins with v. 45. If we had St. Matthew’s account alone, 
we should place the cleansing of the temple on the Sunday ; if 
we had St. Mark’s account alone, we should conclude that that 
event took place on the Monday. We prefer to follow St. Mark’s 
order, because (1) there is not the same tendency in that 
Evangelist to group events in other than chronological order ; 
(2) St. Mark relates an event occurring on the evening of Palm 
Sunday, which would have to be entirely removed from the 
gospel narrative if we follow St. Matthew’s order (Mark xi. 11) ; 
(3) The notes of time are very exact in this passage of St. 
Mark’s Gospel. 

If this view be adopted, St. Luke’s notices of A/onday, Nisan 
ro, extend from xix. 45—xx. 19 inclusive. 

The second ‘cleansing of the temple’ is certainly distinct 
from that recorded by St. John ii. 13- 17; at the commence- 
ment of our Lord’s ministry. 

St. Luke, as would be expected from the design of his Gospel, 
is brief in the narrative of events which would be more fully 
understood by Jewish readers. 

The traffic in the temple courts arose partly from the sale of 


1 It was noted at the time as an interesting coincidence that the preceding 
passage, being the gospel for the day, was read in the churches of Strasbourg 
just at the time when the city was invested by the Germans in the war of 1870. 
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sacrificial animals, partly from the necessity of paying the 
temple-tax in Jewish coinage. 

kat ayopafovtas]| The weight of Ms. ‘authority is against 
these words. 

See Isaiah lxi. 7, 6 yap ofkés pov olkos rporevy as KAnOjceran, 
and Jer. vii. 11, 7) orjAauov Anorov 6 olxéds pov; In the 
passage where these words occur, Jeremiah is persuading the 
people to avert the coming captivity and destruction by acting 
righteously, so that the application is very close. If the Jews 
of this day would even now repent, all might still be well. 

ornAaov Ayorav = ‘cave of robbers.’ The Jews resist their 
King, as the robbers dwelling in caves resisted Herod. See 
Jos. Ant. i. 12. 

47, 48.] These verses, as may be seen from the use of the 
imperfect, briefly summarise the events which took place on 
this and the following days. 

6 Aads yap das] From a census taken in the time of Nero 
we learn that the number of persons present at the Passover 
amounted to 2,700,000. This enables us to understand the 
grave danger of a popular tumult. This was perhaps the 
first Passover in which the Pharisees felt that they were no 
longer leaders of the people. The coming of John was 
the beginning of a revolution which had already in great 
measure wrested their authority from them. The eager devo- 
tion with which Jesus was heard made it impossible for his 
enemies to seize Him openly.!. They had three courses open 
to them: either to destroy his authority as a teacher by en- 
trapping him in argument, to render him amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim, or to deliver him by treachery 
on a false charge to the Roman Procurator. 

éfexpéuato avtov} Cf. Aen. iv. 79, ‘pendet narrantis ab ore.’ 

It is interesting to remember that there were listeners from 
the most distant parts of the world among those who crowded 
to hear Christ. See in Acts ii. 9-11 a list, which is probably 
by no means exhaustive. 


1 St. Paul found no popular favour to throw a shield over him under 
similar circumstances (Acts xxi. 27 sqq.). 


CHAPTER XxX. 


The Question of Christ’s Authority. 


1. éréorrnoay marks a sudden, and here a hostile, appearance. 

ot dpxtepets includes those who had been high priests, and 
also the heads of the twenty-four courses. 

2. év rola eovvig tatra moves, 4 tis éorw, x.t.4.] The 
second clause is not a mere repetition of the first; Jesus is 
asked (1) What kind of authority He possesses,—human or 
divine ; (2) By whose agency this authority was bestowed 
on Him. 

The question was part of an elaborate scheme to discredit 
the Galilean teacher in the eyes of the multitude, and to bring 
him within the power of the Sanhedrim. It was not wrong in 
form, but wrong in intention. A similar deputation had been 
sent to John the Baptist. It was indeed the duty of those 
spiritual chiefs to question the claims of one who was declared | 
to be more than a prophet. But this question had no honest 
motive to justify it. It was essentially hypocritical, and 
masked a bitter hostility. Further, Jesus had by his works 
already given a sufficient answer to the question. 

4.| Jesus answers by putting another question, which really 
includes an answer. John had always spoken of Jesus as the 
Messiah. ‘To acknowledge John was to acknowledge Jesus as 
the Messiah: Swati otv otk émoredcate aire; To disown 
John was to incur the hostility of the multitude, with whom the 
influence of John was exceedingly great ; see Jos. Avm#. xvill. 7. 

76 Bdrricpa "Iwdvvov] Put for the whole of John’s teaching, 
baptism being the leading symbol of his doctrine, the out- 
ward sign of the perdvova which he taught. 

N 
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6. xatadsOdoa] The strengthened form xarad:Oaf{ew is 
found here only in the New Testament. As@d{av is a late 
Greek word. 

7. pn éevac] Nothing could be more humiliating to the 
spiritual chiefs of the nation than this (dishonest) confession 
of ignorance on one of those very subjects in which they 
professed to direct the national thought. 

9-16.] Zhe Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. 

Many parables deal generally with the truths of the kingdom 
of heaven. This one relates to definite passing events. Its 
direct meaning is scarcely veiled by the parabolic form. In 
imagery well known, and understood to be applicable to the 
Jewish people, Christ takes up the words and work of. ancient 
prophets, and unmistakably foretells his own end, and the 
end of his enemies.’ . 

The Lord of the Vineyard signifies God the Father ; the 
vids Jesus Christ ; the Vineyard the BactAcia tov Ocov, once 
identical with the Jews, afterwards extended to the Gentiles ; 
the yewpyot are the Jewish nation, but in a special sense those 
who professed to lead their countrymen—the Pharisees ; by 
the SovAo: are meant the Lord’s servants, the prophets. The 
omission by St. Luke of the ¢paypds, vroAnvov, and ripyos 
mentioned by St. Matthew marks the character of this Gospel, 
the hedge (Ppayyds) referring to the separation of the Jews by 
the law. 

Such omissions are not unimportant. Like the order in 
which events are narrated, they are a kind of silent commentary 
by the Evangelists themselves on the words and acts of Christ. 

9. avOpwrds tis Efirevoey dumedAwva] See especially Isaiah 
v. 1-7; cf. also Ps. Ixxx. 8-16; Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xv. 1-6. 
The vine was adopted as a national emblem on Jewish coins. 

é£eSoro avrév yewpyois| This kind of tenancy prevails still 
in many parts of Europe. The tenant pays rent in kind, not 
in money. In France it is known as the metayer system, as 
the produce is ordinarily divided equally between landowner 
and cultivator. The system existed in England for about sixty 
years, at the end of the fourteenth century. At the time of 
our Lord’s ministry it was customary for the Romans to 
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restore conquered lands on condition of receiving a moiety 
of the produce (see Rogers’s Political Economy, 168). 

xpdvovs ixavots|] Not for ‘a long time,’ but ‘many times,’ 
on several occasions. ixavés, frequent in this Gospel and the 
Acts, in the later or vernacular sense of ‘many’ (cf. Ar. Fax, 
354, ixavdv xpdvoy, ‘a long time’); also used in its classical 
meaning of ‘ sufficient,’ ch. iil. 16 ; xxii. 38. 

10. dovAov] The prophets were sent from time to time to 
exact fruits of God’s people, not works of righteousness, but 
signs of repentance and faith, the desire for the spiritual life. 

11. rpooébero réuyar| Said to be a Hebraism, and to mark 
an Aramaic source for this parable (Godet). On the other hand 
we find the same expression in a passage which cannot have 
been directly influenced by Hebrew usage—Acts xii. 3, 
mpowéGero cvrAaBeiv Kai Iérpov. 

In Mark xii. 4, we find the more classical form xai wdéAcv 
airéotethey &XAov SovAov. To refer each one of these SovAoe 
to a particular prophet is to press the meaning of the parable 
too far. But few prophets escaped persecution, and many 
suffered death, as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and, not least, John the 
Baptist. See also 1 Kings xviii. 4. 

13. €vtpamyjoovrat| The classical construction is draptcectal 
tiwvos, ‘to be moved by a person,’ hence ‘to listen to him,’ 
‘reverence him ;’ in late authors it is followed by an accusa- | 
tive, with an extended meaning of ‘to dread;’ cf. Polyb. 
ix. 36. 10, and xxx. 9. 2, €vtpemdpevos THY watpida. 

14, dteAoyifovro] Cf. cvvedoyioarto, v. 5. 

devre] Used only in this passage by St. Luke. 

15. exBardvres eEw, x.7.A.] A striking prophecy of the 
crucifixion outside the city ; see Heb. xiii. 12, 13 (Lange). 

16. aAAos] To those Jews who accept the BaorAela, and 
to the Gentiles. 

py yévovro] St. Matthew puts this exclamation in the 
mouths of our Lord’s adversaries ; from St. Luke’s words it is 
more natural to regard it as an expression of horror on the 
part of the bystanders. The phrase is interesting, as one of 
the very rare instances in which the optative has been retained 
in Hellemistic Greek. 
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17.] The quotation is from Ps. cxvii. 22. Jesus applies 
this word aod. to himself, ch. xvii. 36; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 7, where 
the same words are quoted. 

Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10, 11, where there is the same connection 
in thought—Ocov ydp écpev cvvepyoi Ocotd yewpytov, Oceov 
oixodouy ore, K.7.A, 

18.] Christ and the gospel of Christ will be a stumbling- 
block to many. ovv@AacOjoerat expresses the penalty and 
the sorrow that await these. Ackpijoes represents the more 
terrible vengeance which Christ will bring on the open 
enemies who resist Him when He comes to judge the earth. 

cvvOAacOycerat| OAdw is one of those words which appear 
to be epic and Alexandrine, and not to occur in the inter- 
vening literature. The compound is found only here in the 
New Testament. 

Atxpjoe}] Avxpav, properly ‘to winnow corn,’ see //. v. 499, 
‘Os & dvepos axvas popéer iepds Kat’ ddwdds | dvdpdv Ackpdy- 
tov, «.7.A.; cf. ch. iil 17. Its secondary meaning is ‘to 
disperse,’ and so ‘bring to naught ;’ cf. Job xxvii. 21, avaAjwerat 
8¢ avrév xavowv Kal areActoetau Kai Aikpunoes avrov ex Tov 
térov avrov. Here the metaphorical notion is clear. See 
also Dan. ii. 44, where the reading in Theodotion’s version 
is Aerruvel kat Aukpnoe mdocas tas BaorAeias, in the LXX. 
version matdfe. Kat dpavioes tas Baotreias ravras, showing 
that Ackpjoe=adavioe. It can hardly have the force assigned 
to it in E. V., ‘grind to powder.’ It is however just possible 
that another mode of winnowing corn especially prevalent 
in Egypt (see Kitto’s Cycl. of Bib. Lit.) may be referred to. 
A heavy instrum€nt, a ‘tribulum,’ was drawn over the corn, 
by which the grain was separated and the straw broken, 
after which the corn was again winnowed with a fork. Thus 
the notion of breaking and crushing is clearly associated with 
winnowing, and that in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. 
Moreover, in the passage quoted from Dan. ii. 44, Aewruve? 
probably means ‘will harrow.’ Homer applies the epithet 
Aerra to winnowed corn, //. xx. 497— 


pluda S¢ Néwr’ eyévovro Body bwd rbac" eptmixwy. 
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19.] For this use of eruBdAAev xetpas in a hostile sense, cf. 
Acts xxi. 27, cuvéxeov mdvta Tov dxAov Kat éreBadov Tas xeipas 
ém’ avrov. 

20.] From this verse to ch. xxi. 38, the events of Tuesday, 
Nisan 11, are recorded. uv 

The Jews, having failed to bring Jesus within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, endeavour to discredit Him with the 
Roman government. It appears from St. Matthew that in this 
attempt the Pharisees coalesced with the Herodians, though 
widely differing from them in political views. ‘The Herodians 
identified the interests of Rome and the Herodian dynasty. 
In Judaea probably they perfectly acquiesced in the deposition 
of the Herods and the rule of a Roman governor. A declara- 
tion on Christ’s part against the Roman supremacy would 
have enabled the Herodians to bring Him before the Pro- 
curator ; whereas, if Jesus had given Himself out as being in 
favour of the Romans, the Sanhedrim could have imprisoned 
Him without any fear of popular opposition. 

mapatnpyoavres| See ch. xiv. I. 

éyxaBérous] Cf. Polyb. xiii. 5. 1, where Schweighauser trans- 
lates éyxdOeros, ‘clam submissus insidiandi causa.’ é¢yxa@jo- 
Gat and éyxadifey bear the same meaning. 

broKpivopevovs éavtovs Sixalovs evar] ‘ Pretending to be 
strict observers of the law’ (&:xaiovs), and so putting their 
questions as if they were really actuated by a scrupulous con- 
science. 

Tov Hyeydvos| Pilate was a procurator, or subordinate 
governor in an imperial, as distinguished from a senatorial 
province. The Greek equivalent for the title was érizpozos. 
nyepav is a general term, applied to the emperor (ch. iii. 1), to 
the legatus (rpeoBevrjs) or propraetor (dvrurtparnyos) of Syria 
(ch. ii. 2), and here to the procurator of Judaea. See Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, ch. v. pp. 116, 117. 

21. oiSapev Gre dpOws Aéyers, x.7.A.] The coarse insincerity 
of this address marks this as by far the most nefarious attack 
on our Lord’s teaching. | 

ov AauwBdves rpdcwrov| ‘You do not regard the mere out- 
side appearance; the mere possession of power would not 
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make you decide in Caesar’s favour.’ There is here a subtle 
inducement to Christ to show his independence of the 
Roman authority. The Herodians would prefer that Christ 
should answer their dilemma in the negative. 

For mpécwrov AapBavev sée Canon Lightfoot on Gal. ii. 6, 
who explains that it is a translation of a Hebrew expression 
meaning ‘to accept the face,’ hence ‘to receive kindly,’ etc. 
‘When it became an independent Greek phrase a bad sense 
attached to it, owing to the secondary meaning of mpécwr7ov 
as “a mask,” so that mp. Aap. = “to regard external circum- 
stances—rank, wealth,” etc.’ cis mp. BAérev, Matt. xxii. 16, 
Mark xii. 14, and ra xara ap. BAerev, 2 Cor. x. 7, are more 
classical in form. mpoowroAjpmryns (the preferable form) 
occurs in one passage, Acts x. 34, 00 yap mpoowroAnprrnys 6 
Ocds. mportwroAnpyia is used by St. Paul more than once, 
—Eph. vi. 9, Col. ili. 25; see also James ii. 1. 

22. éeoriv jpiv Kaicaps fpépov Sovvar # ov;| From Deut. 
xvii. 15 we see that the letter of the law would give some 
colour to a negative answer, but the history of the Jews gives 
no support to that view. They had been tributary in turn to 
Assyria, Babylon, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 

dépov Sotvar] Cf. ch. xxiil. 2, where our Lord’s answer is 
wilfully misrepresented, and Rom. xiii. 6, 7, where this teaching 
is expanded,—dzédéore odv mact Tas dfetAds’ Typ Tov ddpov, Tov 
dopov, TG 7d TeAOS TS TéAOS, K.T.A. The word ¢opos is used 
only by St. Luke and St. Paul; St. Matthew and St. Mark 
have xjnvoov (censum). 

g@épos is strictly used of tribute paid by a_ subject 
state. | 

24. émdeifare por Syvdpiov] The denarius would probably 
bear on it the image of Tiberius. The Jewish coins were 
not impressed with the effigy of their kings. Herod Philip, 
alone of his family, out of flattery to the emperor, had caused 
his coins to be stamped with the likeness of Caesar. 

Tivos éxeu eikova, x.t.4.] As a matter of fact, the question 
was answered by the use of Roman money, a sign of sub- 
jection in itself. This argument underlies our Lord’s answer. 
The Jewish doctors themselves laid down the rule—‘ the 
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supremacy of a king is admitted wherever his coinage passes 
current.’ | 

25. amddore roivuv] ‘ Therefore (as you accept the mark of 
subjection) render, z.¢. give dack, to Caesar that which is 
obviously Caesar's due. And do you, as God’s people and 
yewpyot, give dack to God what is God’s due.’ 

Christ’s answer goes to the root of the revolution which He 
preached. The historical strength of the Pharisees’ position 
consisted in their resistance to foreign domination. Their 
origin as a party, or at least the revival of their influence, is to 
be traced to the patriotic outburst in the time of the 
Maccabees. But Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. The 
popular aspirations had been turned into a wrong channel. 
External rule can no longer be regarded as of consequence 
compared with the spiritual kingdom. For the expansion of 
this teaching by the: apostles, see Rom. xili. 1, 1 Tim. il. 1, 
etc., 1 Peter ii. 13. 

27. tives ray ZaddSovxaiwv] Josephus distinctly asserts that 
the Sadducees denied the resurrection of the body, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and reward or punishment in a future 
life. It 1s not, true, as sometimes asserted, that they acknow- 
ledged the Pentateuch only, though doubtless they attached 
a secondary importance to the prophetical books. 

28-33.] The supposed difficulty is brought before Jesus 
with the view of discrediting Him in the eyes of the people. 
This ‘temptation’ was not so directly hostile as the two pre- 
ceding ones. | 

34.| Our Lord’s answer is twofold: (1) The analogy falls 
to the ground because the things compared are dissimilar— 
this life, the eternal life (vv. 35, 36). (2) The avdoracis vexpov 
is capable of being proved from the books of Moses— 
(vv. 37, 38). 

of viol Tod atwvos Tovrov, k.7.A.] This is a most important 
passage as bearing on the life in heaven, and as showing very 
clearly that much included in our notions of happiness here 
has no place there. 

See Olshausen on Matt. xii. 31. 

35. of S¢ xarafwwGevres, x.7.4.] ‘Those deemed worthy to 
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partake in that other aeon, or period of time.’ Only the 
righteous can in any true sense be said to have a share in 
eternal life, or in the resurrection from the dead. 

dvacracews THS éx vexpOv] To be distinguished from avd- 
oracis TOV vexpov, which = ‘the rising of the dead,’ dvaoracts 
éx vexpov, ‘rising from out of the dead,’ implying a first and 
second resurrection ; cf. Phil. iii. 11, €avaoracw Tov vexpov. 

36. ovre yap drofavety Ere Sivavrac] Cannot die—death is 
no more a law of nature. There will be no generation, 
because no death, therefore no marriage. 

trdyyeXor] One of the few intimations of the nature of 
angels by Jesus. The angels are regarded as spirits (zvev- 
para) who partake of the divine nature (viot Ocov), even as 
the righteous shall be Oeias kow.vwvol dicews, 2 Pet. i. 4, when 
they receive the capa mvevparidv. 

THs dvartdcews vioi] Cf. viots THs dreOeias, Col. iil. 6: viol 
guwrds, 1 Thess. v. 5: 6 vios ths amwAecias, 2 Thess. i. 3. 

37. éunvucev] Used of revealing that which had been 
secret. 

éxt rys Bdrov] In the passage called ‘the bush’ (Ex. 11. 
39). Thus in the Koran the chapters are named after the 
matter they contain. dros, Homeric and late; masc. in 
Theophrastus. 

kat Mwojs] ‘Even Moses (whom you believe), quite apart 
from the prophets, and from tradition or received opinion.’ 

38. Ocds 5é odk €or vexpov dAAG (wvTwv| The argument is 
deduced from this proposition, to which the Sadducees would 
assent: God is the God of the living; but he is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, therefore Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are living. 

avtw| ‘In relation to Him’ ze. God, all live, even those 
who are dead for us (Godet). 

39. xadds elas] The scribes would approve of that part of 
our Lord’s discourse in which He upholds their views against 
the Sadducees. 

The three questions are characteristic, the first of the Jew— 
it concerns the relation between the divine and the human ; 
the second of Rome—being, as it is, a question of government ; 
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in the third we may trace perhaps the influence of Greek 
dialectics, for the Sadducees were more open to foreign 
influence than the other parties. 

42. yaAuov] Only used by St. Paul and St. Luke. The 
word is found in its literal meaning, Eur. Jom, 173, YaApos 
Tofwv, ‘twanging of the bow,’ afterwards of music in general, 
hence in a special sense of ‘ the Psalms.’ 

44. xat wis vids avrov éore;| Christ in return puts a question 
to his adversaries, not merely with the view of confuting them, 
but chiefly to assert His own divine nature. 

The only possible answer to the question of Jesus was, that 
David calls his son Lord because that son was God. This 
answer the Pharisees refuse to give, although the Psalm, cx., 
always received a Messianic interpretation. It was probably 
a real difficulty with the scribes, who did not now expect a 
Messiah who was divine in the highest sense, but only in an 
inferior sense a Son of God. 

46. wepitateiy év otodais] By which the wide Tallith 
reaching to the feet is chiefly intended (Lange). 

47. ot xaterOiover tas oixias tov yxypov| All ages of 
ecclesiastical history bear witness to this kind of rapacity, 
and also to the readiness with which widows have often 
bestowed their wealth on the Church for the furtherance of 
religion. 

46, 47.] These verses contain a summary of our Lord’s 
warnings, reported more fully by St. Matthew. The scribes 
(Pharisees in St. Matthew) are blamed for pride, hypocrisy, 
rapacity, national faults which are exaggerated in these leaders 
of the nation. These faults are to be contrasted with the 
leading principles of the BaciAcia rov Oeov, humility, sim- 
plicity (érAérys), and indifference to worldly gain. 


CHAPTER XXL 


The Widow's Mite. 


THE connection in thought with what precedes is close. 
It is an example of the humility of almsgiving in contrast with 
the ostentation of the Pharisees, of self-sacrifice in contrast 
with their self-seeking, of charity in contrast with their greed. 

1. yafopuAdxvov] This was in the court of the women. 
The alms were placed in thirteen chests, appropriated to 
different objects, and called from their shape ‘trumpets,’ to 
which allusion may be made in Matt. vi. 2. For some 
interesting remarks on this subject see Dr. Edersheim’s Zhe 
Temple at the time of Jesus Christ, pp. 26, 27. 

aXovolovs| Observe the unusual, and therefore emphatic, 
position of this word. 

2. dvo0 Aerra| Aerrdv, the smallest coin in circulation, equi- 
valent to half a farthing. Bengel remarks on this gift of two 
mites, ‘quorum unum vidua retinere potuerat ;’ but it would 
seem that it was not held lawful for any one to contribute a 
single coin. It is hardly necessary to notice how widely 
different from the sfirit of this incident is the common ex- 
pression ‘ to give one’s mite.’ 

3. mXelov mavrwv €Badev] Because the offering was made 
in the spirit of complete self-sacrifice; cf. 2 Cor. vil. 12, € 
yep 7 tpoOvpia mpdxerar, KaOd Edy Exp Tus, evmpdadexTos, ov Kad 
ovK éxet, 

5.] The discussion of offerings would naturally lead to this 
discourse on the splendour of the temple, and the gifts made 
to it. 

6. Gre AiBous Kadois Kal dvaPypact Kexdopytar] For a full 
descniption of the great magnificence of the temple, see 
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Jos. B. J. v. 5. Milman, Aéstory of the Jews, ii. 332, says, 
‘Some of the stones employed in this work (the substructure) 
were of the size of 70 feet probably in length. On this. 
gigantic foundation ran on each front a strong and lofty wall 
without ; within, a spacious double portico or cloister, 
524 feet broad, supported by 162 columns, which supported 
' a cedar ceiling of the most exquisite workmanship. The 
pillars were entire blocks hewn out of solid marble, of 
dazzling whiteness, 43% feet high. ... At a distance the 
whole temple looked literally like a mount of snow, fretted 
with golden pinnacles.’ 


‘Not statelier towering o’er her marble stairs 
Flashed Zion’s gilded dome to summer skies,’ 
KEBLE: Chrtstian Year—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


The dva6jpuara were presented chiefly by foreign potentates, 
among them plates of gold and silver for the temple gates, 
and above all the golden vine, with branches as large round 
as a man’s body, if Josephus is to be believed, to which costly 
additions were made from time to time. 

dvaOjpyara| This form occurs here only in the New Testa- 
ment. dvaéPnya is the classical form; avdfewa, the Alexan- 
drine form. dvd@npo has generally the meaning it bears 
here—‘ an offering ;’ dvd@eyo, generally that of ‘an accursed 
thing ;’ see Gal. i. 8, and Lightfoot’s note there. 

7. mote obv Tatra éorat; Kat ti 7d onpeiov ;] Only one of 
these questions is answered (v. 20). Christ conceals the 
when from His nearest followers. Nor is it difficult to discern 
the divine wisdom of that reticence. 

In our Lord’s words the destruction of Jerusalem is brought 
forward as typical of the end of the world. Just as previously 
He had looked back upon the flood and the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah as vivid types of the last day, so now 
He points to a type still in the future. The lesson which 
Christ taught and the question which He answered needed no: 
particular definition of time, or distinction between two 
events, each of which in its é#mer meaning had the same 
warning and taught the same truth. 
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The definiteness of false prophets may be contrasted with 
the designed and merciful ambiguity of these words. 

8.] This warning was particularly needful for the Galilean 
followers of Jesus. 

9. dxatacracia} A Polybian word,—i. 70. 1, xiv. 9. 62. 
Contrasted with eipyvy, 1 Cor. xiv. 33: od ydp éorw dxatacra- 
cias 6 Oeds GAA’ cipjvns. In James iii. 16 it is called a fatAov 
Tpayya: Grou yap (Aos Kal épifea, éxe? axatactacia Kat wav 
gavAov mpayyza. The word may be thought to have reference 
to the internal disputes which raged so fiercely within the 
walls of Jerusalem both before and during the siege. 

For a general description of these unquiet times, see Tac. 
Hist. i. 2, ‘opus adgredior opimum casibus, atrox proeliis, 
discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace saevum.’ 

10. tore €Xeyev] An expression which introduces words of 
especial gravity and importance (Godet). What follows must 
have removed once and for all any false hopes that may 
have lingered of an earthly kingdom. The external glory and 
whatever was left of the sovereignty of the Jews was doomed 
to destruction. 

12.] The lives of the subjects of the kingdom are 
descnibed. There will be grievous trials, but there are three 
consolations: (1) they will be for Christ’s sake (évexev tov 
ovoparos pov) ; (2) they will result in the testimony for the 
faith ; (3) the Lord will stand by his faithful followers. 

14.] One of the most eminent instances of these aroAdytar 
was that of Justin Martyr. The book of the Acts of the 
Apostles contains many examples,—Peter and John before 
the Sanhedrim, ch. iv.; Paul before Felix, Agrippa, and 
Festus, ch. xxiv. and xxv. See Phil. i. 17, ets droAoyiav tov 
evayyedlov Keiwar: 2 Tim. iv. 16, €v Ty mpary pov arodoyig 
ovdeis poor ouuTapeyéveto, GAAG mavres pe EyKaTéAuTov . . . 6 Se 
Kiptos pot rapéorn Kat evedvvdpwc’ pre, k.7.X. 

droAoynOjvat] The verb is confined to St. Paul and St. 
Luke ; droXoyia is found also 1 Peter il. 15. 

16. xai] The misery of domestic treachery and hatred 
would be added to the public persecution. 

17. éceoGe picovjevor] The analytic form implies continu- 
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ance and repetition of the trials. Compare this with the syn- 
thetic future, rapadsoOjnoer Ge. 

19.] xrjoecOe is the approved reading. ‘Ye shall win for 
yourselves your (real) lives by your patience and endurance,’ 
—an inspiring thought for the subjects of the BactAcia, who 
were called upon to suffer for their King. The parallel ex- 
pression, Mark xiii. 13, makes the meaning still more clear : 
6 5€ tropeivas eis TéXos otros TwOyjoerat, where cwOnoera = 
KTHOETAL THY YuX}V. 

20. drav Se idyre, x.7.A.] This is the answer of Jesus to his 
disciples’ question, v. 7, Ti Td onpeior ; 

21. devyérwoay eis ta Spy] Many of the Christians, warned 
by these words, or (according to Eusebius, H. £. iii. 5) by a 
special revelation, took refuge at Pella in Peraea during the 
siege of Jerusalem. 

év péow avry_s| By a modernism for év adr}: see note on 
dia peécov Dapapetas, ch. xvii. 11. 

év tails xdpats] ‘In country places ’—farms or vineyards. 

Luke characteristically omits all mention of flight on the 
sabbath-day, the shortening of those days, the desecration of 
the holy place. 

24. ordpatt paxaipas|] oroua, ‘the extreme point,’ ‘ edge ;’ 
cf. Eur. Phoen. 1166, axpov ordya ripywv, and Soph. Ajax, 651, 
aidnpos ws EOnAVWOn ordpa. 

It is stated that 1,100,000 Jews were slain during the 
siege, and that 97,000 were sold for slaves. 

aixpadwrifw] Confined to St. Paul and St. Luke. aiypa- 
Awrevw is used by St. Paul only, and aixyudédwros only by St. 
Luke ; atxpadwoia, by St. Paul and St. John, Rev. xiii. ro. 
Of these, atxudAwros alone is found in classical authors. 

éora: tatoupevn| See v. 17, ‘shall be trodden down by the 
succession of Gentile races,’—by the Romans under Titus, by 
Hadrian, by Chosroes, by the Saracens; in later times, by 
Mussulmans, by the Crusaders even, and by the Turks of this 
age. For this use of wareiv, see Rom. xi. 2, kat rHv modu rhy 
dyiav marycovet pnvas TercapaKovTa Svo, 

axpt tAnpwOior] For the classical éws, or éws dv rAnpu- 
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katpot €Ovav] The season during which the Gentiles shall 
be fulfilling the divine judgments, and using the ss 
which in turn shall be offered to them. 

25. cvvox7) eOvav év dropia] For cvvoxy, a word common 
to St. Luke and St. Paul, see ch. xii. 50. 

For 7xovons baddaoys read jxous Gadacons. 

26. droyvydvrwv] dara Aeydpevov i in the New Testament ; 
used in this sense of ‘fainting’ in Homer, Od. xxiv. 348. In 
-the Attic writers it signifies ‘to expire ;’ see Thuc. i. 134; 
Soph. 47ax, 1031. The mid. voice occurs in a different sense, 
Hom. JZ. xi. 621, tot 8 i8p@ dareydyovro xitrévwr, ‘They dried 
the sweat from their tunics.’ See also J/. xxi. 561. 

28. dvaxiyare] ‘Lift up the head ;’ cf. Hdt. v. 51; Pol. i. 
55. 1, TA Tov Kapyndoviwy avexvye. 

éyyiles 4 aroAvtpwors tv] The conception is of ‘release 
from slavery.’ To some extent the destruction of Jerusalem 
brought freedom to the Christian Church. But the dzroAdrpwores 
will only be truly accomplished at the second coming of 
Christ. See Rom. viii. 22, 23, ot6apyev yap ért raca 4 Kriows 
ovorevaer Kat cvvwdiver dxpt TOU viv... Kal nyels avrot év 
éavrois orevafopev violeriav dmexdexdpuevor, THY GToAUTpwTLV TOU 
TOUATOS NUOV. 

30. Grav zpoBddAwow]| Cf Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 19, dv xaprov 
awpoBary ta pira. The absolute use is late. . 

ad’ éautov ywioete| ‘ Ye recognise of yourselves.’ There 
is no need of any special onuetov. The comparison points to 
the ripening of events for Christ’s coming in a natural way. 

32. 1) yevea avty] This can only have the meaning of ‘ this 
generation, a period of thirty or forty years. The nearer 
fulfilment of the prophecy, preceded by most unmistakable 
signs, was brought to pass within forty years from this 
time. 

34. €v kpouraAy Kat péOy Kai pepivvats Biwrixais] Kparrddn 
is the ‘nausea’ and ‘headache’ caused by the excess of 
yesterday. Qn, ‘the dissipation of to-day.’ pepipvar Buwrixai, 
‘the cares of ordinary life which interfere with the watchful- 
ness for the future.’ The world in the time of the flood, and 
the men of Sodom and Gomorrah, were overtaken in these 
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things. Pleasure and over-anxiety are alike hostile to the 
Christian life. 

#é0n| Confined in the New Testament to St. Paul and 
St. Luke. 

Bwwrexds is used by Polybius in the sense of ‘ relating to one’s 
private affairs;’ almost equivalent to téwrixds, a meaning 
which it may have here, ‘ one’s own cares ;’ see Polyb. iv. 73. 
8, and xiii. 1, 3, Biwrexd cvvaAAdypara, ‘ private contracts.’ In 
the New Testament the word occurs only in one other passage, 
t Cor. vi. 3, 4, pyre ye Buwrixd ; Biwrika pev ody Kperipua édv 
Exnre Tos éLovDevnpevors ev TH ExkAnoig. ToUTous KaGifere. 

érurry| See ch. xx. I. 

35. xaOnpévovs| Either (1) ‘sitting idly, carelessly,’ in con- 
trast with ora@jvat, or (2) perhaps with reference to zayis, 
‘resting on the ground,’ like birds over which the net is 
thrown. 

36. xarafwOjre] The verb is used by St. Luke and St. 
Paul only. The best supported reading in this passage is 
KaTLOX VOTE. 

ora@jva.| To stand in readiness and confidence (1 John 
ii. 28) at Christ’s appearing. 

37. nvdri{ero . . . wpOpife] The tense extends these 
actions over the several days. vAif{ero, it is not necessarily 
meant that Jesus spent the nights in the open air,—the strictest 
meaning of the word,—but it may have been so. 

It is probable that Jesus passed the Wednesday of Holy 
Week in retirement at Bethany ; no events are recorded by 
the Evangelist$ which can be referred with certainty to that 
day. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Passover. 


1, 2.] The imperfect may be explained as supra xxi. 37, 38. 

1. 4 Aeyouévyn wéoxa]| St. Luke explains Jewish names and 
customs far less frequently than St. Mark, but one instance 
like this makes it clear that he wrote especially for Gentile 
readers. 

2. 7d mas dvéAwowv avrév] See below, v. 4, 7d Tas adrov 
rapadp avrois, and cf. 76 et Sévacas murrevoat, Mark ix. 23. 

dvatpew in this sense is frequent in this Gospel and in the 
Acts, elsewhere in N.T. only Matt. ii. 16. It is used with a 
similar force by Homer, but rarely by later writers. 

3. tov émixadodpevov "Ioxapiityv] Iscariot = ‘man of 
Kerioth,’ a town of Judah. He was thus probably the only 
non-Galilean apostle. Other explanations of the name have 
been given with the view of connecting him with Galilee ; see 
Dict. of the Bible. 

évra| Not adjectival, but adverbial, ‘though he was.’ 

4, cvvehdAnoe] A late word used by Polybius. 

_ otpatnyois| Captains of the Levitical guard of the temple. 
Their function was to guard the courts of the temple to prevent 
the intrusion of strangers, to put down any disturbance that 
might occur. On such an occasion as the Passover, this 
office would be a delicate and difficult one. 

5.] The chance of seizing Jesus quietly, and without inter- 
ference on the part of the people, would be most unlikely to 
offer itself without the aid of treachery ; at the same time, the 
smallness of the sum offered to Judas may imply that the 
Sanhedrim already felt secure of accomplishing their design. 
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6.] evxatpiav has the sanction of Plato, Phaedr. 272, and 
is therefore admitted to be classical, while the verb evxa:peiv 
is rejected. Polybius uses evxa:pia in the sense of ‘ offor- 
tunttas loct.’ 

drep, a Homeric word, only here and at v. 38 in the New 
Testament. 6xAov, probably ‘disturbance,’ ‘tumult,’ not 
‘multitude’ as in E. V. 

7. 4 péepa tov afipwv|] The 14th of Nisan commenced 
after sunset on the 13th, and continued until the following 
sunset. The Paschal lamb was slain after the evening sacri- 
fice on the 14th. The Paschat meal commenced at sunset 
on the 14th, and continued into the 15th. The rest of the 
15th from morning to sunset was a ‘holy convocation,’ and 
had a sabbatical character. No work could be done except 
what was necessary. 

From St. Luke and the other Synoptists, the first and seem- 
ingly natural inference would be, that Jesus celebrated the 
Passover with his disciples on the evening of the 14th Nisan, 
and that He suffered death upon the 15th Nisan. But from 
the fourth Gospel our inference is different; it is there quite 
clearly stated, that Jesus was crucified on the day before the 
Passover (mapackevt) tov mdcxa); cf. John xviii. 28, ove 
cia A Oov cis Td rpatrdptoy, tva pH pavOdor, GAN’ tva pdywor 
76 mdoxa: see also xix. 42. 

The question is, Can these aceounts be reconciled? Nearly 
all the best modern commentators answer in the affirmative, 
and, adopting the account of St. John as accurate, give the 
order of events in the Synoptic Gospels as follows :— 

On the evening of the 13th Nisan, just before the 14th 
commenced, z.¢. before 6 o’clock in the evening, Jesus sent 
the two disciples to prepare the meal. Then the Last Supper 
took place, which, though not identical with the Passover 
meal, bears a Paschal character, and follows, at least in great 
measure, the Paschal ceremonial. It was anticipatory, and 
necessarily so, because the Jews intended that Jesus should 
suffer before the feast ; cf. Matt. xxvi. 5. Signs of this haste 
are discovered in such expressions as 6 katpdéds pov éyyts éore 
Tpos oe Tow Td TaTYa peTa TOV paOnTwv pov, Matt. xxvi. 18. 

O 
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The words of Jesus in v. 15 may be considered as explana- 
tory of this anticipation of the feast; in mpd rov pe wadeiy a 
cause is given. Again, the careful narration of the incidents 
of the feast seems to mark a departure from what was quite 
the ordinary usage. 

Early in the morning of the 14th Nisan the irregular meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrim took place. 

Then followed the formal sitting of the Sanhedrim, the 
trials before Pilate and Herod, and the crucifixion. 

During the very hours when Christ was offering Himself as 
a sacrifice for man on the cross, the Jewish people and the 
priests of the temple were engaged in slaying thousands of 
lambs in view of the Paschal feast then about to commence. _ 

If this theory be correct, we no longer wonder at the 
absence of any mention of the Paschal lamb at the Last 
Supper. It is indeed unlikely in any case that the Paschal 
lamb could have been sacrificed in the prescribed manner for 
Jesus and his disciples. For would the priests have per- 
formed that function for the excommunicated Galilean P 

The typical nature of the feast almost requires the absence 
of the Paschal lamb. Christ was our passover, and at the 
Last Supper He was being slain for us—his body was being 
given, his blood being shed. 

For a fuller treatment of this difficult question, see West- 
cott’s /ntroduction to Study of Gospels, Godet’s St. John and 
St. Luke, Neander’s Life of Christ; and on the other side, 
Dr. Edersheim’s Zemple in the time of Jesus Christ, Ap- 
pendix. 

év qj ede Overar 76 réoya] Some changes had taken place 
in the celebration of the Passover since its first institution. 
The selection of the lamb on the roth of Nisan is no longer 
imperative. The signs of haste have disappeared. Formerly 
those who partook of the meal did so standing; it was now 
the custom to recline (see ch. vii. 36). 

8. améoresAe Tlérpov xat "Iwavvnv] Possibly the same two 
were sent on the commission, ch. xix. 29. St. Luke alone 
mentions the names. 


10. civeAOovtwv tov. . . cvvavrave tuiv] Cf. Eur. Afedea, 
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57, 58, do6 iuepds p? SanAGe yf Te Kovpavy | Aé~ae porotoy 
Sevpo Seomoivys Toxas. 

&vOpwros|] Doubtless a follower of Jesus dwelling in Jeru- 
salem, with whom possibly these arrangements had been 
previously made. 

od for of. See ch. xxiv. 28. 

kepdpuov vdaros Baord(wv] This was in preparation for the 
Passover. It was the duty of the head of the family to draw 
water from the fountain for the unleavened bread on the 
evening on which the 13th Nisan ended (Godet). 

11. 76 xardéAvpa] See note on ch. ii. 7. 

oixodeordty THS oiKias] This redundancy in forgetfulness, 
as it were, of the original meaning of the word oixodeordrn, 
may be illustrated by such expressions as ‘ village of Thorpe,’ 
‘Windermere Lake,’ év 77 onpepov nuépg, Acts xx. 26. 

12. dvwyeov (dvdyaov) péya] ‘The upper or principal 
room.’ éo7pwpévoy, ‘furnished with the triclinia.’ 


The Last Supper. 


14, 74 dpa] The hour fixed by our Lord. 

In keeping the Passover Jesus takes the place of the head 
of the family. The fact that the disciples celebrated this 
Paschal meal with their Master rather than with their own 
families is a proof how truly they had left all to follow Christ. 

15. ertOupig. éreBinoa] The expression must be attributed 
to the Aramaic idiom. A noun of cognate meaning attached 
to a verb does not merely repeat the verbal notion, but inten- 
sifies it. See a good note on this in Mayor's ed. of Cic. Phil. 
2, ‘In “ servitutem servire,” servitus implies more than servire ; 
not all who serve are slaves.’ 

mpo Tov pe waOetv| The absolute use of récxw in reference 
to the death of Christ has passed into Christian language in 
the word ‘passion,’ #.e. the technical sense of ‘passion ;’ cf. 
Acts xvii. 3, Suavotywy Kat mapariOéguevos rt Tov Xpwrrdv edes 
maGetv: see also ch. xxiv. 46. Strictly speaking, récyew = 
‘to feel, experience ;’ the notion of suffering arose from the 
unhappy fact that with most to feel was to suffer. 1 Peter ii. 
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21, eis TovTo yap éxAVOPnre, Gre Kat Xpurrds eradev wrép 
pov. The account of the Last Supper given by St. Luke 
differs both in the order of events and in the words of the 
Institution from the account given by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but agrees closely with that given by St. Paul, x. Cor. 
xi. This is one of those facts in the Bible narrative that tell 
on the subject of Inspiration. It is a protest against slavery 
to the letter, and mere formal accuracy. 

17. kal deEduevos rornptov, x.t.4.] To understand this it is 
necessary to remember that part of the Paschal ceremonial 
consisted in passing round four, and sometimes five, cups at 
intervals, On the second cup being passed, the head of the 
family explained the meaning of the rite. The institution of 
the Eucharist—the establishment of the new covenant—and 
the new meaning given to the cup is that part of the Last 
Supper which corresponds to the ancient explanation of the 
feast. For further particulars of the celebration of the Pass- 
over, see Bib. Dict. (It is not clear, however, that these 
observances were strictly adhered to by Christ.) 

evxapirTjoas| The blessing was pronounced when the first 
cup was passed; the words were—‘ Praise to Thee, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, who hast created the fruit of 
the vine.’ From this use of evx. comes our word Eucharist. 

19. kat AaBwv aprov] The distribution of the unleavened 
bread followed the explanation of the Passover mentioned 
above. 

TOUTO EoTL TO THpd pov TO Urep tua Siddpevov] ‘This is my 
body which is (now) being given for you.’ We cannot notice 
too carefully the use of the present participle, Sidéuevov. The 
sacrifice of Christ has begun; it is even now being offered ; 
and the bread which is being broken is a symbol of that sacri- 
fice. It is necessary here to remember the constant symbolism 
in Oriental teaching. Christ speaks of 76 cad pov just as 
He speaks of rovro 76 awdidy, ch, ix. 48. It is as unreason- 
able to take 7d owpa in a realistic sense as it would be to 
confine the meaning of tovro 1rd matdidy to that particular 
child whom Jesus held in his arms. 

Touro moveire] Compare the tense with the aorists AdGere, 
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Stapepioare, ‘continue to do this.’ St. Paul expresses more 
fully the frequentative idea by dodacs mivyte .. . dads 
éoOinre, 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26. 

eis THY Env avduvyov| These words are found in St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xi. 24, not in the other Synoptics. év is emphatic: 
‘Do it no longer in remembrance of the Paschal deliverance, 
but of me.’ 

20. dcatrws kat 7d rorjptov] The third cup of the Paschal 
feast followed what was in a special sense the supper (era 1d 
Seurvijcat), 7.e. the partaking of the Paschal lamb. This cup 
was called ‘the cup of blessing’ (rorjpiov TAs edAoyias, 1 Cor. 
x. 16). St. Luke’s words imply that an interval elapsed 
between the distribution of the bread and passing ‘the cup of 
blessing.’ 

4 xasvt) StaOyxn] In classical Greek S:aOyxy means either 
(1) ‘a contract’ (foedus), or (2) ‘a will,’ ‘testament’ (¢esta- 
mentum). The first meaning predominates here; see Jer. 
XXXi. 31. 

76 éxxuvduevov] ‘Which is (now) being poured out.’ 

23. kat avrot ypEavro cv(yntreiv, k.7.A.] It is this moment of 
intense and painful emotion which Leonardo da Vinci has 
interpreted by his immortal picture, so true to the spirit of 
this scene, yet so unlike the reality of it. 

76 tls dpa etn| ‘Who it could possibly be of them.’ The 
form implies incredulity ; cf. 74 ras avrév rapady avrois, v. 4, 
where deliberation only is implied. 

24. éyévero Se kat didovetxia, x.7.4.] We may perhaps con- 
nect with this incident the washing of the disciples’ feet by 
Jesus, John xii. 4-16. Judas the traitor had a quicker 
intellectual insight than the rest. He had abandoned all 
hopes of earthly greatness in the kingdom of Christ. 

xupteverv] ‘To exercise absolute lordship over,'—used only 
by St. Luke and St. Paul. See Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 22, 
K. TAVTWV. 

25. ot eLovrrd{ovres avrov evepyérat xadovvrat] ‘In the 
world there is a struggle to be great. Those who are greatest 
are tyrants, and are called benefactors. You, in that conten- 
tion of yours, show a like spirit. I, the true BactAedis, and 
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the true evepyerys, am as one that serveth,’ v 27. There is 
a subtle irony in the use of the word evepyérac. The disciples 
would understand as we hardly can the contrast between the 
name evepyérac and the true character of those who bore it, 
such as Ptolemy Euergetes and Onias, 2 Macc. iv. 2. 

27. ws 6 dtaxovwy] Cf. John xiii. 14, ef ody éyd vipa tpov 
tovs mddas 6 Kiiptos Kal 6 Siddoxados, kat tpets dpeiAere GAAHAWY 
virrecy Tous modas. 6 vewrepos answers to 6 Staxovay, for 
among the Jews the younger were wont to perform servile 
offices ; see Acts v. 6-10 (Godet). 

28. ev rots metparpois pov] Jesus was tempted, z.¢. put to 
the test, not once only, at the commencement of the ministry, 
but over and over again, especially in these last days. 

29. kdyoa Starieuat tiv] ‘I transmit, bequeath as by will,’ 
or ‘assure by a covenant.’ See v. 20. 

80. iva éoOinre xat rivnte] We are again reminded that a 
great supper was a familiar symbol with the Jews to express 
the joy of a future hfe. 

31. cevidoat] The verb and the substantive alvwr, ‘a sieve,’ 
are Alexandrine. It is noteworthy that the modern Greek 
has returned to the more classical xooxcvi(w in this sense. 

All faithful Christians are exposed to ‘the sifting’ of tempta- 
tion by which the evil is separated from the good. 

32. exrurrpéyas| This conversion will follow the time of 
trial. Some have translated erwr. ‘in thy turn,’ but there 
seems to be no authority for this. 

33. eis Guranyy Kai eis Odvarov] The first words from an 
apostle that point to a suffering Messiah. The earthly hopes 
are at last abandoned. 

34.] See parallel passages, Matt. xxvi. 34, Mark xiv. 3o. 
The onpepov of St. Luke is consistent with év taurg rH vu«ri 
of St. Matthew, for the day began at sunset. St. Mark uses 
but says—apiv 7 Sis dAéxropa puvijoae. 
may be some force in the address, [érpe 
by Christ himself—rather than Zipwv 









the past to his disciples by way of con- 
Then the watchword was ‘ peace’ (eipyvy, 
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ch. x. 5, 6), 36. Vow the world would be in arms against 
the disciples. They must prepare for a conflict. 

36. Baddvriov . . . mhpavy .. . pdxatpav} See note on ch. 
1x. 3. These formed the usual equipment of a traveller. A 
journey through Palestine was dangerous, both from robbers 
and from wild beasts. See Schoettgen, ad doc. 

37. Aéyw ydp] ydp explains the necessity for wearing a 
sword. The followers of a despised malefactor can expect 
nothing but opposition. 

kal yép] ‘And indeed (drawing particular attention to the 
case as it now stands) the things concerning me are (even 
now) being accomplished.’ There is need for instant prepara- 
tion. 

38. ixavov éore] Here we may detect a note of irony. 
Peter does not perceive the spiritual meaning of our Lord’s 
words. ‘The matter is dismissed with txavdéy éort, a rendering 
of a Hebrew expression by which an irrelevant question or 
a foolish explanation is put aside. 

39. xara 7d 90s] As Judas knew, and so deliberately Jesus 
gives Himself up to his foes, for his hour was come. 

76 dpos Tov ’EAa@v] On the east side of Jerusalem, across 
the Valley of Kidron. 

40. eri rov rérov] At the customary place. 

42. ei BovrAes . . . wArv py Td OeAnpa, «.7.A.] An instance 
of aposiopesis. The thought is checked before quite uttered, 
and the spint of perfect resignation to the Fathers will 
re-asserts itself. 

43, 44.] Although these verses are omitted in several 
important Mss., there cannot be just doubt of their genuine- 
ness. Many reasons may be assigned for the omission of 
them in copies, whereas no reason can have dictated the 
invention of them. Besides this, there are clear allusions to 
this passage in very early authors. For instaace, Justin 
Martyr says, in his Déalogus contr. Tryph. 103, €v yap Tots 
dtropvnpovedpace (‘ memotrs, a term by which the Gospels are 
meant) & Pye tro THY drooTdAwy adToU Kat Twv éxeivors Tapa- 
KoAovOncavrwy cuvtTeTaxOar Gre iSpads weet OpouBoe xarexetro 
GUTOU EvXOLEVOD, 
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44. yevdpevos év dywvig] This agony of sorrow must not be 
ascribed only to physical causes ; in some mysterious way the 
whole burden of human sin weighed upon the soul of 
Jesus. This word dywvia, in the New Testament used by St. 
Luke alone, and by him only in this place, has been for ever 
associated with this incident, and has so passed into our 
language. Literally, it signifies a physical struggle, and is 
transferred to the expression of intense mental emotion ; it 
is so used by Xenophon. Cf. Thuc. vii. 71, roAtw rév dyove 
kai ovoraciww TAS yvdipys exe. In later Greek it is used of 
fear, especially of the anxious fear of a combatant on the eve 
of a contest; cf. Schweighduser, Judex Grae. ad Epictetum. 
In this sense the word has a peculiar significance. Our 
blessed Lord is about to enter upon a contest of unknown 
horror and mysterious import. 

woet OpduBor aiparos] The drops of sweat were mingled 
with blood, and looked like drops of blood. For the word, 
see Aesch. Lum. 1768, éuotca OpduBous ovs éfeiAxuoas hdvov. 

46. koiuwpevous . . . KaGevdere] The two words xowmacOae 
and xaGevdew are here synonymous. For a distinction between 
them, see ch. viii. 52. 

47. «is trav Sadexa] The description is again added (see 
Vv. 3), as if to show the depth of his crime. | 

48. didjpart tov vidy Tov dvOpwrov rapadidus ;] St. Luke 
alone preserves these words. It is one example out of several 
where our Lord’s words are reported differently by the different 
evangelists. The emphatic position of g:Ajpare is to be 
remarked. ‘Is it with a &ss that you betray? Is this dearest 
token of love turned into a signal of most disloyal treachery P’ 

49. €v waxaipg| This instrumental use of év is observable ; 
cf. Rev. vi. 8, dwoxreivac év poppaoig: 2 Peter ii. 16, év 
avOpwrov gwvy pOeyEduevov. Traces of it occur in classical 
Greek, as Eur. Med. 171, ov éotw drus ev tive pixpy | 
déozrowva yoXov Karamravces, 

50. eis rus €£ avrwv] Peter’s name is not recorded by any 
of the Synoptists, from motives of prudence doubtless. The 
later Gospel preserves it; see John xviii. 10, dy SovAov, the 
servant. 
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51. éare €ws rovrov] The soldiers were binding the chain 
on Christ’s nght wrist; then He says, ‘Give me so much 
liberty as to step forward and heal this wound.’ 

kat ayauevos] Luke, the physician, alone mentions this. 

53. ws ert Anorjv] Cf. v. 37, Kat pera dvéuwv éAdoyicOn. 

tpav 4 dpa] ‘The hour which has been given to you to work 
in ;’ cf. xatpol éOvav. 

54. tov dpxepéws|] ‘Caiaphas;’ the preliminary visit to 
Annas is not recorded here. 

55.] év wéow avrav = ‘among them.’ 

56. drevicaca} ‘ Having looked upon him with a fixed 
gaze ;’ see ch. iv. 20. 

59. TadsAaiés corey] This is possibly more than a local 
appellation here; the Galileans were a sect. 

60. efwrycev 6 adrexrwp] St. Luke ,does not mention the 
first cock-crowing, which was apparently unnoticed by St. 
Peter. The denials are somewhat differently given by the 
evangelists ; see marginal reff. 

61. 6 Kipus évéBrexe tp Ilérpp] Either when He was 
aie the court (avAy) to the council-chamber from the 
high priest’s house, or the council-chamber may have been 
open to the court, and Christ may have turned round from 
where He stood and looked upon Peter. 

64. Sépovres] See ch. xx. 10, where, under the form of a 
parable, Jesus foretells this treatment. 

66.] Jesus is now brought before the regular official tribunal 
of the Sanhedrim. This is a formal sitting, summoned in 
order that sentence may be passed. Jesus had been practi- 
cally condemned in the previous z%/orma/ night sitting, narrated 
at greater length by St. Matthew and St. Mark, who make 
only a brief mention of this morning sitting. 

76 mpeoBureptov| Applied again by St. Luke to the Sanhedrim, 
Acts xxii. 5; used by St. Paul in reference to the Christian 
elders, 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

67. édv tpuiy cirw .. . édv 88 Kat épwrjow] Godet points 
out that Jesus says in effect, ‘If I shall speak to you as judges 
ye will not believe, but, if I shall question you as disciples 
ye will not answer.’ But if the words 7 aroAvonre, omitted 
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in A, are to stand, the whole expression must be regarded 
as addressed to the members of the Sanhedrim as judges. 

69. azd tov viv] After this present time, Jesus will neither 
be in your hands as a prisoner, nor will He be among you as 
a teacher; He will be a judge and a King. 

70. «lov S¢ wdvres] The wdvres marks the eagerness of the 
assembly, which no longer speaks by the mouth of its 
president, but in a tumultuary manner @// cry out. 

tueis Aéyere] This expression, which is naturally (being 
Christ’s own words) Aramaic, accepts the statement as true, 
and assents. 

71. qxovcapev] The use of the aorist where in English the 
present or perfect would be employed is classical, and became 
more prevalent in the later stage of the language ; in modern 
Greek there is no synthetic perfect. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
The Trial before Pilate. | 


1. qyayev ért roy IiAarov] The Sanhedrim had no longer 
the power of life and death. It was therefore necessary to 
bring Jesus before the Roman Procurator. 

2. npfavro Katnyopeiv] For the first part of the interview 
between Pilate and the Chief Priests, see John xviii. 28-32. 
Their first desire was, that Pilate should give sentence without 
trial. The accusation was threefold: (1) He perverts the 
people, gives them a false direction, leads them astray ; (2) He 
forbids them to give tribute to Caesar; (3) Says he is Christ, 
a King. These shamelessly false charges are most artfully 
contrived. ‘To keep the province quiet and loyal to Caesar 
and to crush any attempt at rebellion was the first duty of a 
Roman Governor. The accusation directs itself to these 
points. Compare the similar charges for somewhat similar 
reasons laid against St. Paul before the politarchs of Thes- 
salonica, and a different set of charges brought against St. 
Paul at Philippi. 

This exact adaptation to existing political conditions is one 
of those points that fix the date of these narratives. 

3. Bacrreds tov ’Iovdaiwv] A new title in history: not King 
of Judaea, but of the Jews. There is no longer a territorial 
limit. In a deeper sense He reigns over the spiritual Israel. 

5. dpEduevos amd tas TadtAaias éws ade] For ‘ beginning 
from Galilee and continuing to this place.’ 

7. dvéreuwev| Lat. remisit, a technical legal term. This 
trial before Herod is recorded by St. Luke only. 

With this verse begins the account of the ¢hird trial, 
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or, counting both the trials before the Sanhedrim, of the 
Sourth. 

11. ctv rots otparedpactv adrov] ‘Soldiers ;’ in modern Greek 
oTparedpara=' troops ;’ cf. Rev. ix. 16, kat 6 dptOuds orparev- 
parwv Tov immKod SVvo prpidées pvptddwv ; see also Matt. xxii. 7, 
where o7parevpara seems to bear the same meaning. Compare 
the late use of d6yAoz for dxAos. 

éxOjta Aaprpdv] ‘A bright garment,’ probably ‘ glistening 
white, —a robe of state or festal dress put on in mockery. 
This was different from the scarlet or purple chlamys placed 
on Jesus by the Roman soldiers (Matt. xxvii. 28, Mark 
xv. 17). 

12. éyévovro dé didot] It would appear from this, that 
Pilate’s object in sending Jesus to Herod was to do an act 
of courtesy. ‘Possibly too, Pilate was moved by the desire 
to free himself from the responsibility of passing the fatal 
sentence on one whom he judged to be innocent. 

14. dvaxpivas] Used in Attic writers of the preliminary 
examination before the Archon Basileus at Athens. 

ws introduces the charge or allegation, with a hint of its 
worthlessness. | 

16. radedoas] Cf. Prov. xix. 18, waideve tov viov cov: from 
this notion of chastisement za:dSevev derives the force in the 
text unknown to classical authors. The scourging generally 
preceded crucifixion, Pilate hoped that the infliction of this 
very terrible punishment would satisfy the enemies of Jesus. 

17. avayknv dyev] ‘Was obliged to release’-—why we do 
not know. The expression in John xviii. 39, €ore 5 cvv7} Pea 
vuiv, implies that the custom was Jewish, not Roman; from 
Mark xiii 8, we might gather that the custom originated with 
Pilate, kaOws det érotes avrois, At any rate, the release of a 
political prisoner would be hailed with delight by the Jews. 

Bar-Abbas=‘son of a father;’ the reading ’Incovv was 
possibly introduced to heighten the force of contrast between 
Jesus and Barabbas. 

19. ordowv] One of the very frequent risings at Jerusalem. 
Barabbas was really guilty of duacrpéperv tov Aadv. 

23. xaticxvov] Kept growing stronger. The violence 
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seemed to threaten another insurrection. Of that Pilate had 
good reason to be afraid. 

25. dréduce 52 avrois tov 51d ordoww, x.t.X.] The contrast 
at which St. Luke hints is striking, and is again brought out, 
Acts ili. 14, 15, tpets 88 tov dytov Kat Sixarov ypvjcacGe Kar 
yrycacbe avdpa povéa xapicOhvar ipiv, tov 8 apynyov Tis 
(wis dmexrteivare. 

mopeduxe TY OeAjpart avrov] A kind of euphemism, instead 
of the sterner tva oravpd0y: Matt. xxvii. 26, Mark xv. 15, 
John xix. 16. 

26.] Simon is called by St. Mark (xv. 21) ‘the father of 
Alexander and Rufus ;’ the latter is probably the Christian 
mentioned, Rom. xvi. 13. 

Kvpynvaiov] During the despotism of the Syrian kings, 
many Jews fled to Egypt and established large colonies at 
Alexandria, Cyrene, and other places in north-east Africa, 
under the protection of the Egyptian kings. 

Tov épxopévou ar’ aypov|] This expression has been thought 
to imply that Simon was coming in from labour in the fields, 
and has been used to determine the day on which Jesus 
suffered. The inference is however, to say the least, uncer- 
tain, and, if admitted, it remains to be proved how far labour 
was permissible on the Jewish feast days and festival days. 
On other grounds, however, we are led to the conclusion that 
Jesus suffered on the day before the feast. 

27. avrév] Jesus, and not the two robbers. 

28.] This incident is preserved by St. Luke alone. To 
this evangelist we are also solely indebted for three out of 
the seven sayings on the Cross. It is possible that these 
particulars were derived from Simon or his family, who, we 
know, resided in Rome. 

30.] The quotation is from Hosea x. 8, kai épotot tots 
Speci, kadvyare nuas, kai rots Bovvois wévate éf’ Huas. 

For Bovvois see ch, lil. 5. 

31. et ev ro vypp EvAW Tatra rowotowy, x.7.r.] The green 
tree and the dry are generally interpreted to mean the 
righteous and the wicked. In that case the meaning of our 
Saviour’s words would be,—‘ If this be done in the case of me 
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—the righteous one,—what will be done in the case of you 
Jews, who have so far deserted your God and spiritual 
religion 9’ 

It seems preferable, however, to see in the green tree an 
image of the times still not ripe for destruction, in the dry 
and withered tree an image of the days when the iniquity of 
the nation should have wrought out a national destruction. 
‘If the hypocrisy and violence and spiritual pride has brought 
this to pass to-day, what will ensue when those evils have 
run a longer course ?’ 

32. érepor] See note ch. x. 1. 

33. emt rév rémov Tov KaAotvpevov Kpaviov] ‘The place of a 
Skull,’ so called probably from the rounded shape of the hill.} 
The spot cannot be identified with certainty. It was out of 
the city, but probably at no great distance from it, and in 
a public position where many would pass. 

For the typical aspect of the place of the crucifixion out- 
side the city, see Heb. xiii. 11, 12: dv ydp eiodéperar Cdwv 
75 atua mept dpaprias eis TA Ayia Sid Tov apxtepews TovTwy Ta 
owpata Katakaierat Ew THS mapeuBorAns 55 Kat "Incots tva 
dyidoy Sud. rod idSiov aiparos tov Aadv E£w THs riAns Exale, 

The cross was not so high as it is generally represented 
to be in pictures. The height did not exceed from nine 
to twelve feet. Both the hands and the feet were nailed 
to the cross, as must be inferred from ch. xxiv. 39. 

Ov pev . . . dv 8€] This use of the relative for the article 
is frequent in Dem. and later Attic; see Matt. xxv. 15, xat 
@ pév eSuxe weve Tddavra, @ 5€ duo, G S& ev Exdorw Kata THY 
iSiav Sivapiv ; cf. also Pol. v. 38. 1, 7a pev mapaxphpa sors, a 
dé eis 76 péAXOv ExayyerAdpevos. 

34. Ildrep ages avrois|] St. Luke, who alone records these, 
the first words of Jesus from the cross, tells us how St. 
Stephen died with a like prayer on his lips,—Acts vii. 60, 
Kupte, py oryoys abrots Tv ayapriav tabrny. 

1 We are not indeed told that the Crucifixion took place on a hill. 


The prevailing idea that it did so is due partly to the explanation given 


above, partly to tradition and to the representation of the scene by great 
painters, 
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The reference would seem to be primarily to the Roman 
soldiers who were crucifying Him. But we must believe 
that the prayer extended to all the enemies of Jesus. The 
thought conveyed by these words is used to exculpate the 
Jewish chiefs, Acts iii. 17. 

elorixes 6 Aads Pewpov] The people were watching with 
the keen interested gaze of spectators at public games. 

35. otros expresses contempt. 

36. mpocepxopevoe Kat S£os mpoodpéportes, x.t-X.] This was 
an additional insult to the crucified Jesus. The soldiers 
approached Him with mock reverence, and, aggravating his 
sufferings, brought to Him their fosca or sour wine, fos, till 
the cup almost touched his lips, and then withdrew it. 

38.] ypdypacw . . . “EGpacxois, omitted in two most 
important Mss. & and B. 

40. ovdé doy oi] ‘Do not even you.’ ‘It is one thing for 
the bystanders, another thing for you to mock at the Holy 
One.’ 

41. ovdev drorov érpage] dromos passes from the sense of 
‘strange,’ ‘unusual,’ to that of ‘evil,’ ‘disastrous ;’ cf. Polyb. 
Vill. 29. 6, ovdev arorov ovde Suryxepes Exwv év 77 Siavoig.; and 
V. II. I, ovdey Wero rovety Grorov ; see also 2 Thess. iii. 2, iva 
pro Oapev ard TOV dtérev Kat rovnpav avOparwr. 

43. év rg wapadeitow| With the Jews wapddewos signified 
the temporary dwelling-place of the blessed in Hades (Sheol) 
opposed to Gehenna, the place of the accursed ; and though 
in the common belief the promised happiness was doubtless 
of a sensuous and unspiritual nature, still it was the highest 
ideal present to the mind of the penitent robber. Therefore 
Jesus, who does not elsewhere use this word, so full of natural 
associations, in speaking of a future life, addresses the robber 
in the simple language which he could understand. 

For a history of this word and its introduction into Greek 
thought and literature, see Dict. of Bible, sub voc. 

ojpepov] There is comfort even in this, for it was the 
miserable lot of some to linger for two or even three days 
upon the cross. 

44, jv 5¢ doed apa extn] According to the Roman reckon 
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ing ; the sixth hour corresponds with twelve o’clock in our 
reckoning. The darkness therefore lasted from twelve to 
three o'clock. But from St. Mark we learn that Pilate 
passed sentence on Jesus at the third hour, ze. at nine 
o’clock, while St. John (xix. 14) speaking of the same event 
—the passing of sentence—states that it took place at, about, 
@oel, the sixth hour. 

The discrepancy has received no entirely satisfactory solu- 
tion ; it has however been suggested that St. John, writing at 
a later period, and in a different part of the world, may have 
followed a different mode of reckoning time. 

45. éoxotic6y 6 Atos] This could not have been an 
eclipse of the sun, for it was the full moon of the Paschal 
feast. 

76 katamréracpa}| The veil of the Temple which separated 
the Holy of Holies from the Holy Place. 

46. Ildrep cis xeipds cov, x.7.A.] These last words of Jesus 
are from Psalm xxxi. 5; éxardyvrapyos—the termination in 
-ns occurs in the Acts, and is more classical. 

47. eddface tov Ocdv Aéywv] Either (1) praised God, 
honoured Him (unconsciously) by saying, or (2) (consciously) 
praised God and said. If the latter meaning, which is 
perhaps the more natural one, be adopted, it seems to lead 
to the inference that the Centurion was a proselyte. St. Luke 
uses the expression six times, and in each case of glorifying 
God for working a miracle. 

48, ot yvworoi] See ch. ii. 44. The word is classical, 
Aesch. Cho. 702. 

paxpoGev| Far off through fear. 

49. cpwcat ravra] Comp. this with Oewpotvres rd. yevdpueva, 
‘observing these things, but not regarding them as a spec- 
tacle’ (Gewpovvres). 

51. 77 BovAy Kat ri mpd] Joseph did not assent either 
to their decision or to the means by which they carried 
it out. mpdrrev and zpaégis, like our words ‘ practices,’ and to 
‘practise,’ convey a notion of unfair or underhand scheming. 

aro ’Apipabaias, from Arimathaea, anciently Ramathaim, 
the birthplace of Samuel. 
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ds kai] ‘Who also,’ as well as these yvworot and yuvaixes, 
who were open followers of Jesus. 

53.] Aaevrds is Alexandrine, and not retained in the 
modern Greek version of the New Testament, where the more 
classical AeAarounpévos is found. 

54, odBBarov érépucxe}] éerupdoxetv, properly used of the 
dawn of the natural day, here indicates the commencement 
of the sabbath, which took place at sunset. 

The interval between the death of Jesus and the commence- 
ment of the sabbath was very short,—at the most three hours. 
In that space of time Joseph had to seek Pilate and ask per- 
mission, and then to return to Golgotha to remove the body 
of Jesus and bury it. 

55.] airwes as in modern Greek for ai. 

56. dpwpara]| ‘Sweet-smelling herbs ;’ pvpa, ‘ perfumed oils,’ 
‘unguents.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Resurrection. 


1. dpOpov BaGeos] Perhaps not a literary expression, but 
vernacular ; cf. Ar. Vesfae, 216, rt Néyets; GAAG viv y’ dpOpos 
Bas. 

3. rot Kvpiov "Incot] This is the only instance in the 
Gospels where the name "Incovs is added to 6 Kupios. In the 
Acts and Epistles the two are frequently, almost invariably, 
joined. It isa slight but interesting mark of the beginning 
of a new epoch, ushered in by the resurrection. The risen 
Lord is still Jesus; though proved to be God, he is still 
man. 

4. SvaropeicGat] This word, implying utter perplexity, 
shows how entirely absent was any hope of a resurrection. 
See also the expression in z. 11. 

7. wapadoOjvas eis xeipas dvOpdrwv dpaprwAov] Cf. mapado- 
Ojoeras tots EOvect, ch. xviil. 32. It is a touch of the emcefxea 
of Jesus that in speaking of his own betrayal and death He 
does not use the word dyaprwdov. 

8. Kal éuvirOnoav TOV pyudrwv avrod] See ch. ix. 22, xviii. 
32. It will be observed that in both of these passages the 
words of Christ were addressed to the apostles alone. But 
doubtless these faithful women were admitted into the closest 
association with the apostles in their Lord’s teaching. 

10.] See ch. viii. 2, and note there. 

11. évwriov] A favourite vernacular and modern word, 
especially frequent in St. Luke, not found in the other 
Synoptic Gospels. 

12. drAdOe mpds éavtdv] ‘Went to his home ;’ cf. John xx. 
10, and troxwpicas mpos éavrdv, Jos. Ant. x. 10. 3. 
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13. dvo €£ avrav] One of these was Cleopas, as we learn 
from v.18. As to the other there are endless conjectures, but 
no certainty; nor is the matter of any real importance. 
With regard to Cleopas, it has been assumed by some and 
contended by others that he is identical with Clopas, 
Cleophas, or Alphaeus (see John xix. 25 and ch. vi. 15). 
This cannot be proved, however, and can hardly be said to 
have been made probable. 

The name is Greek (comp. Antipas for Antipater), and is 
possibly mentioned as being known to Theophilus, or more 
widely in the Church. 

éf avrav] Referring generally to the followers of Jesus, not 
to any definite antecedent. 

Kopnv .. . 7 Svoya ’Eypaods|] Although the distance of 
this village from Jerusalem is definitely stated, the site has not 
been discovered for certain. <A well-known city of this name, 
afterwards called Nicopolis, was twenty miles distant from 
Jerusalem. The Emmaus of the text was by many ancient 
writers identified with that place. This opinion, only made 
possible by supposing a corruption of the text in the distance ' 
assigned, is untenable from the consideration of distance 
alone. Dr. Thomson identifies this Emmaus with Kuryet el 
’Ainub, the supposed site of Kirjath-jearim. It is probably 
identical with the Emmaus mentioned by Josephus, 2. 7. vii. 
6. 6. : 

14. outAciv] Confined to St. Luke in the New Testa- 
ment. 

16.] Tov py érvyvdvar= dere py érvy. For the consecutive 
use Of rov with an infinitive, see notes on ch. i. 74. 

17. avriBadXere] avri has a reciprocal force. Thucydides 
uses the word of exchanging shots with an enemy. Comp. 
our expressions, ‘to bandy words,’ and even ‘to exchange 
words,’ both often used in a bad sense. 

kai éore oxvOpwroi] ‘And why are ye sad?’ riunderstood 
from tives. 

oxvOpwrot| Cf. Matt. vi. 16, pr) yiverOe domep of troxpitral 
oxvOpwroi, 

18. rapotkeis] adporxos and maporxety in late Greek seem ta 
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have supplanted the classical pérouxos and perotxetv. The 
meaning of the word is clearly brought out by way of contrast 
to cuprodira: and oikeiou, Eph. ii. 19, dpa obv odkére ore 
Gévot Kat mépotxos GAXA cvprortta: Tov aylwy Kai oiKetoe Tod 
Ocov. Cf. also 1 Peter i. 17, €v PdB8@ Tov THS TapotKias tpwv 
Xpovov dvactpagyre. Xd pdvos waporxeis ; = ‘dost thou lodge 
alone ?’ (Alford.) 

21. AvtpotcGa: tov "Iopayr] The force of the middle 
Avtpota Gar is well rendered by Winer (Gram. iii. 38. 2),—‘I 
set free for myself the slave of another.’ The nature of the 
slavery will be seen from other passages: ds édwxev éavriv 
virép Huav iva Avrpdontra yuas drs mdons dvoptas, Tit. ii. 14 ; 
eiddres Ste od POaprois dpyvpip 4 yxprvoip éAvTpWONTE Ex THs 
paraias tov dvactpodns matporapaddrov, 1 Pet. il. 18. 

The verb does not occur except in these passages of the 
New Testament. Avrpov occurs twice, Avtpwors three times, 
Avrpdrns once. 

yevdpuevar OpOprat] Like jepin 8 avéBn, Hom. ZZ. i. 497. 

23. orraciav] See ch. i. 21. The word is confined to St. 
Luke and St. Paul in the New Testament. 

24. avrov dé ovx eldov] ‘They saw not Him’ (the 
Master). 

25. tov muctevev] The infinitive is explanatory of Bpadeis. 
It is strictly a genitive of that in which the thing consists; 
their slowness of heart consisted in their unbelief. 

26. ov! ratra ee. rabeiy roy Xprorsv] A most important 
expression. It has hardly been sufficiently noticed how much 
the p/an of the Gospel may be said to be formed on these 
divine precepts. The two travellers, as pdprupes, give their 
account with truth and simplicity, unconscious how exactly 
it corresponded with the Messianic predictions of the prophets. 
Jesus shows that correspondence ; and this is the model in 
accordance with which the Gospel was ever hereafter deli- 
vered. 

See Introduction, where this is more fully drawn out. 

The early history of the Church shows the impression that 
this €de. had on the minds of Christ’s followers. 

27. ard Mwoéws cai dré taévrwv tov mpopyTrov] We can 
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hardly translate this according to the strict grammatical force, 
as if Jesus began with Moses, and then began with each one of 
the prophets ; but rather consider the meaning to be that He 
began with Moses, and then, passing through all the prophets, 
showed how all and each foretold these things of the Messiah. 
See Winer, ili. 67. 2. 

28.] ov for of, just as in English were has taken the place 
of whither ; see ch. xxii. 10. 

29. wapeBidoaro|] A strong word, used in a similar sense, 
Acts xvi. 15; also 2 Kings il. 17, kat mapeBudcavro avrov ews 
od yoxtvero. Polybius uses the word of actual violence ; ovre 
ptrAovetxeiv cibOacr odte mapafsidferOas rept TOV TOLOUTWY. 

petvov pO’ 40v] Jesus abides with those who urge Him to 
stay,—‘him that honoureth me I will honour.’ Christ’s 
presence is conditional on prayer. 

30. xAdoas éeSiSov avrois] An expression which implies 
that Jesus is no longer a guest, but the host. 

31. exéyvwoav aviv] Cf. v. 35, éyvacOn adreis év 77 KAdoe 
Tov dprov. It has been thought by some that this breaking of 
bread was a Eucharistic act. This seems, however, far from 
probable. It must be remembered, too, that neither Cleopas 
nor his companion was present at the Last Supper, and we 
can hardly believe that the significance of the act would be 
known to them. 

It is said that a great rabbi was often distinguished by some 
peculiarity of gesture in performing the ordinary functions of 
life ; see Schoettgen ad Joc. Some characteristic movement 
of this kind may have revealed their Lord to these disciples 
even in the homely act of breaking bread. 

ddavros}] drat Neyduevov in the New Testament. 

32. Katouérn jv] It is worthy of remark that here and 
elsewhere the modern Greek version of the New Testament 
returns to the synthetic éxaiero. 

Both xaiw and Oepyaivw are classical in the same kind of 
metaphorical sense ; cf. eg. Eur. Elec. 402— 

viv 4 wdpoev pGddov, "Hréxrpa, xape 
Oeppaviperba xapdlay, 
where the context is also curiously parallel. 
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33. cvvnGporcpevovs] The first gathering of the Church of 
Christ. | 

34. Aéyovras] ‘Saying again and again,’ ‘keeping on 
saying,’ as people do who hear absorbing news, either good 
or bad. dyvrws is emphatic; the report is really true which 
they refused to believe at first. 

35. kal avrot éEnyouvro Ta ev Ty 6d] St. Mark tells us that, 
on the delivery of this message, ovde éxeivots ériorevoray. 

36.] Perhaps there is no description more calculated than 
this to have given birth to the tradition that St. Luke was a 
painter. The play of conflicting emotions, the various aspects 
of the actors, and the intense interest of the particular 
moment, seem to suggest a great picture. The travel-stained 
Cleopas and his friend have just arrived, and are recalling and 
eagerly recounting each word of their risen Lord. The 
faithful eleven, though filled with the joyous certainty of the 
Resurrection, scarcely dare to believe that the Master is so 
completely restored to familiar intercourse as the words of the 
messengers imply. At that moment Jesus shows himself in 
the midst of them. Then at first, and for a while, fear is the 
paramount feeling, until the words of Jesus restore joy and 
certainty of belief. 

37. cipyjvy tyiv] The usual Jewish salutation. Here it has 
a special significance, ‘quando enim Méessias veniet, non 
incipiet loqui nisi cum pace.’—Schoettgen on Matt. x. 13. It 
is remarkable how rarely the word eipyvy escapes the lips of 
Christ. There is an aspect in which the gospel is not a 
gospel of peace. 

39. YnrAadjoare kai iSere] Put to the test of touch and 
sight. 

Ignatius says in allusion to this—édn avrois, ‘AdBere YnAa- 
pyoare pe kai Sere Gre ovk cipt Sarpdviov dowpatov, Smyrn. 3. 
For yyAaday, see Acts xvii. 27 and 1 John ii: The word 
is used by Homer of the blind Cyclops feeling about him in 
the darkness ; Od. iv. 416— 

Kikruy 6¢ crevdxuwv re cal wilvwy ddvv now 
xepot Ynraddbwy, dard pew AlOov ele Oupdwy. 
It is beautifully applied by St. Paul, in his speech at 
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Athens, to the Gentiles searching after God in their blind- 
ness (Acts xvii. 27). 

Yradav is derived by Geldart (Modern Greek Language, 
p. 206) from a7, and YnAds= yuXés, from Ydw. yYnAds means 
literally ‘rubbed fine,’ and so ‘ delicate,’ ‘gentle ;? and yAa- 
gav= ‘to touch lightly,’ or ‘gently.’ 

42. kai dd peAcooiov Knpiov] ‘Some of,’ like the French 
de la viande. 

48. ipels 5é Eore pdprupes TovTwv] The apostles completely 
realised this position. ‘They were witnesses of a fact. On 
that fact their teaching was grounded. Their hope and our 
hope stands and falls with belief in that fact; «¢ d¢ Xpuorrés 
ovK éyyyeprat pataia 4 iors nuov, 1 Cor. xv. 17. Cf. Acts 
i. 8, ErerOE por pdprupes; 21, 22, Sef ovv .. . pdptupa Ths 
dvacrarews avrov yeverOat éva tovrwy (the new apostle was 
to be essentially a wétness). See also Acts it 32, lil. 15, 
etc., and the argument of St. Paul’s missionary discourses, 
passine. 

51. duéorn . . . Kal dvepépero|] ‘Stood apart, and began to 
be borne up into heaven.’ 
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dBuvacos, 95. 

aydan, 90, 126. 

aiwy, aldvos, 116, 181. 
GAN’ F, 138. 

dvaroN}, 33. 

dvowa, 73. 

avwlev, 21. 

dtwos with relative, 83. 
ardérns, 129. 

ard, 66, 88, 96, 231. 
droypagy, 35. 
dmocroparivev, 128, 
dmrordocecOa, 110. 
drevigfew, 58. 


atrés, 57, 64, 65, 68, 113, 228. 


does, 82. 


Bacirela, 87, 90, 201. 
Prargnuta, 66. 


Brérecv, 81. 
Bouvés, 48. 


yoyyigey, 69. 
Snvdpcov, 89. 
dd, 182. 
dcacelew, 50. 
dixasacivn, 33- 


éyévero xal and 8rt, 31, 39, 44, 186. 


el, 149, 170. 

el ov, 121, 177. 

elpfvn, 190, 214, 230. 

éx, 163. 

éxpuxrnplfepv, 165. : 


éy and els, 26, 48, 59, 60, 124, 131, 


216, 


éxnpeaopss, 79. 

éml, 59, 63, 67, 138. 
émovowos, 120. 
éxlrpomos, OI. 

érepos and dAXos, 112. 
evayyeNlSecOat, 38, 52. 
evdoxeiy, 52. 

evdoxla, 38. 

edhapis, 40. 
édnpepla, 23. 

épopav, 28, 30. 
€x9p6s, 79. 


édun, 143. 


4, 179. 
qrAucla, 45. 


ldod, 27, 64, 85. 

-l{w termination, 64, 126. 
ludriov, 50, 80, 166. 

iva, 30, 55, 84, 89, 92, 168. 


xabetdew and xoudc0a, 97, 216. 
cal, 88, 179. 

kard, 19, 57, 90, 158. 
kard\upa, 37. 

Karapyety, 141. 

xaraprigfew, 81. 

Karnxety, 21. 

kepdria, 157. 


Aayxdvew, 25. 
Aecroupyla, 27. 
MKuay, 196. 
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Aubs, 59, 157- 
AUTpwors, 32. 


pdorg, 86. 

pépiwa, 133. 

perdvota, 48, 49, 90, 93, 96, 167. 

ph with participles, 27, 44, 49, 61, 
65, 87, 142. 

povoyerhs, 96, 105. 


olxovduos, 91, 136, 161. 
dotérys, 33. 

8s édy, 86. 

doris, 35, 129, 225. 

ov was, 29. 

éyorna, 51. 


wapafonh, QI. 
wWapakoNovGety, 21. 
wapockety, 228. 
mwakldov, 31. 

wloris, 66, 90, 94. 
mpayparevecOu, 186. 
apaxrwp, 138. 

apbowmov NauBdverr, 228. 
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poupala, 42. 


govddptor, 187. 


omrhdyxva, 33. 
odtvew, 164, 173, 181. 


Ted@vat, 50, 67, 154, 186. 


vrnperns, 20. 

bd, 43, 44, 88, 94, 103. 
vrdxpiots, 129. 
vbrwmidgev, 178. 


piuody, 61. 
pwreds, TIO. 


xaplfecOar, 86. .. 
XiTwWY, 49, 100, 166. 
XopraverOat, 77. 
xOpros, 134. 
xpnuarltewv, 41. 


Yards, 200. 
ynragay, 230. 
Yux}, 30, 103, 133, 152. 
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Abia, course of, 23, 

Analytic tense-forms, 25, 27, 45, 63, 
204, 229. 
Aorist, force of, 19, 100, 129, 181, 

218. 
Article, 25, 85, 106, 117. 
Beelzebub, 121. 
Bethlehem, 36. 
Bethsaida, 101, 114. 


Capernaum, 59, 84. 
Cyrene, 48, 221. 


David, house of, 28, 29, 182. 


Fasting, 68. 


Future tense, 121, I51. 


Gehenna, 130, 223. 
Genitive, 59, 113. 


Hades, 167, 223. 

Hebraisms, 24, 25, 26, 163, 195. 
Herod the Great, 22. 

—— Antipas, 83, 101, 146. 
—— Archelaus, 185. 

— Philip, 47, 114, 198. 


Imperfect tense, 39, 43, 61, 63, 102, 
114, 192, 207, 208. 

Infinitive expressing purpose, 26. 

—— genitive of, 32, 62, 169, 228. 


Index. 


Late forms, words and constructions, 
27) 61, 66, 73» 92, 105, 108, TIO, 
113, 115, 117, 118, 126, 127, 150, 
156, 158, 166, 173, 174, 191, 195, 
203, 220, 224, 226. 


Magdala or Mejdel, 91. 

Marriage and betrothal, 28. 

Middle voice, 147, 149. 

Modernisms, 96, 97, 140, 172, 174, 
219. 


Nazareth, 28, 60. 
Nominative for vocative, 98, 132, 
135. 


Omissions noticed, 43, 55, 56, 57, 


59, 191, 194. 
Optative mood, 195. 


Passive for middle, 26. 

Perfect tense, 56, 68, 100, 114. 
Pharisees, 72, 125, 159, 179. 
Pilate, 46, 139, 197, 219. 
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Plural number, 49, 63, 219. 
Prayer, 25. 
Present tense, 49, 80, 107, 179, 212. 


Redundance in Hellenistic Greek, 
87. 


Sabbath, 58, 71, 73, 149. 
Sadducees, 199. 

Samaritans, 109, 173. 

Subjunctive for optative, 73. 

with ta for infinitive, 80, 84. 
-—— with el, 101. 

for future indicative, 148. 
Synagogues, 58, 84, 131. 








Winnowing, 51, 196, 214. 

Words used by St. Luke alone, 20, 
63, 94, 96, 169, 172, 175, 186, 
193, 205, 209, 215. 

—— confined in their use to St. 
Luke and St. Paul, 20, 22, 27, 
58, 59, 63, 141, 177, 178, 204, 
205, 206, 215, 228. 
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An Enghsh Flistory for the Use 
of Public Schools. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford ; 
date Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. [ln the press. 


This work will be divided into three Periods, each sold separately 
and complete in itself, with Contents, Maps, Plans and Index. These 
Periods will be of convenient and handy size, especially adapted for 
use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special portions of 
History for local and other Examinations. It will also be issued in 
One Complete Volume. 


Period I.—FEUDAL MONARCHY: The departure of the Romans, to 
Richard III. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 

Period II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to JamesII. From A.D. 
1485 to A.D. 1688. 

Period III.—CoNSsTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and Mary, to the 
present time. From A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1837. 


About five years ago, after a meeting of a considerable number of Public School Masters, 
it was proposed to the Author that he should write a School History of England. As the 
suggestion was generally supported he undertook the task. The work was intended to 
supply some deficiencies felt to exist in the School Books which were at that time procur- 
able. It was hoped that the work would be completed in three years, but a series of 
untoward events has postponed its completion till now. The Author has attempted to 
embody, in the present publication, so much of the fruit of many years’ historical reading, 
and of considerable experience in teaching history, as he believes will be useful in 
rendering the study at once an instructive and an interesting pursuit for boys. Starting 
from the supposition that his readers know but little of the subject, he has tried to give a 
plain narrative of events, and at the same time so far to trace their connection, causes, and 
effects, as to supply the student with a more reasonable and intelligent idea of the course 
of English History than is given by any mere compendium of facts. It has been thought 
convenient to retain the ordinary divisions into reigns, and to follow primarily, throughout, 
the Political History of the country; at the same time considerable care has been given 
to bring out the great Social Changes which have occurred from time to time, and to follow 
the growth of the people and nation at large, as well as that of the Monarchy or of special 
classes. A considerable number of genealogies of the leading Houses of the 14th and rsth 
centuries have been introduced to illustrate that period. The later periods are related at 
considerably greater length than the earlier ones. The foreign events in which England 
took part have been, as far as space allowed, brought into due prominence; while by the 
addition of numerous maps and plans, in which every name mentioned will be found, it is 
hoped that reference to a s te atlas will be found unnecessary. The marginal 
analysis has been collected at the beginning of the volume, so as to form an abstract of the 
History, suitable for the use of those who are beginning the study. 
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FHIISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 


Edited by 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A.,. 


FELLOW OF KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ; ASSISTANT-MASTER AT ETON COLLEGE, 


Small 8vo. 


HIsTory OF THE ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 
By Puiiie V. SMITH, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. 35. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Part I, 
Social and Local Development of the Constitution, 
Origin of the English Institutions—The People—Local Government. 
Part II. 
Constituents of the Central Authority, 
The King—Parliament—The King’s Council. 
Part III. 
Central Gobernment, 


Legislation—Judicature—The Executive—Taxation—Chronological Table. 
Index and Glossary. 


**Tt contains in a short compass an 
amount of information not otherwise acces- 
sible to students without considerable re- 
search. The chapter on Local Government 
in ticular is well executed. It would 
be hard to name any other book in which 
the history of our local institutions, from 
the Gemots of the first Teutonic settlers 
down to the County Court, the Local 
GovernmentBoard, and theSchool Board of 
our own day, is to be found.” —A thenaeum. 

“The style is concise and lucid; the 
information is full as regards essentials, 
and extraneous matter is well avoided. It 
is an excellent treatise for the student who 
wishes to get a philosophic grasp of per- 
haps the best institutions, as a whole, that 
any people or succession of peoples have 
developed.” —Zdinburgh Courant. 

*‘An admirable compilation of all the 
most noteworthy facts in our constitutional 
history, from the earliest times of which 
we have authentic record, down to the year 
1873, and is arranged in a most convenient 
manner for the student. It is ostensibly 
intended for the Public Schools, but gen- 
tlemen preparing for the English and Indian 
Civil Services will find its accurate and 
succinct information of the greatest value.” 

wil Service Review, 


‘The institutions which make up the 
English Constitution are here classified 
under several leading divisions. Our local 
institutions are traced to their origin, and 
the various phases of the political develop- 
ment of our central government are traced 
with remarkable accuracy and precision. 
The work is not only based upon the most 
authoritative gurdes on the subject, but it 
gives an excellent and exhaustive list of 
standard authorities. The index, the glos- 
ef and the explanations given of difficult 
and technical terms will be all found of use 
by the student. It is an admirable guide, 
and worthy of our warmest commendation,” 

‘ Standard. 

“It is emphatically one which ought to 
find its way into all schools, as an introduc- 
tion to the more important works of Hallam, 
May, and Blackstone, and a companion to 
the histories of England.”—Zducational 
Times. 

‘* Though, as we have said, the book is 
a book for students, it is not without its 
value as a work of reference; for the vast 
number of subjects treated of are carefully 
classified and headed in sections, and there 
is a very good index, which is also a glos- 
sary.”—School Board Chronicle, .- ; 
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History OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Adapted from the French of M. ee by C. BRIDGE. 
35. 


CONTENTS. 


First Period, 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Epic Poetry—Lyric Poetry—Clerical Society in the Middle Ages—History in the 
Middle Ages—The Drama—The Fifteenth Century, an age of Transition 


Second Period, 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


Roman Jurisprudence—Moral and Political Philosophy—Oratory—Pamphlets—, 
Memoirs—History—Poetry and Reform of Literature. 


Third jPeried, 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Foreign Influence—Novelists—The Age of Richelieu—The Drama—Philosophy 
and Eloquence—Louis XIV. and his Court—Age of Louis XIV.; The Drama and 
Poetry ; Philosophy and Oratory. 

Fourth Perio, 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 


Voltaire—Strife of Doctrines—The Encyclopedists and the Religious Party—Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau——Moderate Reform—End of the Eighteenth Century, 


Fifth Period. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The First Empire—The Restoration—History and Criticism—Conclusion. 


** An excellent manual.” —~—A theneum. 

‘* A clever adaptation.” —London Quar- 
terly Review. : 

‘*It is clear, idiomatic, and flowing, 
possessing all the characteristics of good 
English composition. Its perusal will fur- 
nish abundant evidence of the richness and 
variety of French literature, of which it is 


a good and sufficient handbook.” —Sritisk 
Quarterly Review, 

‘“We cannot too highly commend this 
careful analysis of the characteristics of the 
great French writer.” —Staxdamrd. 

** Unlike most manuals, it is readable as 
well as accurate.” —L£cho. 


THE Roman. EMPIRE. A.D. 395-800. 


By A. M. CurtTeEts, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, 
late Fellow of Trintty College, Oxford. 


With Maps. 


3s. 6d, 


History OF MoperRn ENGLIsH Law. 
By Sir ROLAND KNYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; 


late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


[Nearly ready. 
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HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS—continued. 


EnGLisH History IN THE XIVtTH CENTURY. 


By CHARLES H. PEARSON, M.A., Principal of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College, Melbourne, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Professor of History in the University of Melbourne. 


[JZ the Press. 
Tue GREAT REBELLION. 
By the EDITOR. 


HIsTory OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
and Historical Lecturer in Balltol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford; 
late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 

THE AGE OF CHATHAM. 

By Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and 

Vinerian Reader of Law, Oxford. 
Tue AGE oF Pitt. 
By the Same. 


Tue Reicn or Louis XI. 


By F. WiLuert, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter Collese, 
Oxford. 


THE SUPREMACY OF ATHENS. 
By R. C. Jess, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Public Orator of the University. 


THe Roman REVOLUTION. From B.c. 133 to the 
Battle of Actium. 
By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 
History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Str GEORGE Younc, Bart., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. . 


(See Specimen Page, No. 3.) 
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In preparation . 
HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 


. Edited by 
THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., 


FELLOW AND TUTOR OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
With Frontispiece and Maps. 


The most important and the most difficult point in Historical Teaching is to awaken 
a real interest in the minds of Beginners. For this purpose concise handbooks are seldom 
useful. General sketches, however accurate in their outlines of political or constitutional 
development, and however well adapted to dispel false ideas, still do not make history a 
living thing-to the young. They are most valuable as maps on which to trace the route. 
beforehand and show its direction, but they will seldom allure any one to take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Biographies is to try and select from English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirring times. The intention is to treat their 
lives and times in some little detail, and to group round them the most distinctive features 
of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice of accu- 
racy, =e that personal sympathies may be kindled without forgetfulness of the principles 
involved. 

It may be added that round the lives of individuals ft will be possible to bring together 
facts of social life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular 
times than is possible in a historical handbook. 

By reading Short Biograpeice a few clear ideas may be formed in the pupil’s mind, 
which may stimulate to er reading. A vivid impression of one period, however short, 
will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories an interest in theirturn. Some- 
thing, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises that men in past times lived and moved 
in the same sort of way as they do at present. 

It is proposed to issue the following Biographies adapted to the reading of pupils 
between the ages of 12 and 15: 


1, SIMON DE MONTFORT. 5. THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
2. THE BLACK PRINCE. é€. WILLIAM PITT, 
3. StR WALTER RALEIGH. or, THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


4. OLIVER CROMWELL. 


History of the Church under the 
Roman Empire, av. 30-476. 


By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, 
Bloxham. 





Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A History of England for Children. 


By GEORGE Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. 18mo._ Is. 6d. 
With twelve Coloured Illustrations. Square cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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ENGLISH 
ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLASS/ICS 


With Introductions and Notes at the end of cach Book. 
Edited by FRANCIS STORR, BA, 


ASSISTANT-MASTER AT MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, LATE SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIBGE, AND BELL UNIVERSITY SCHOLAR. 


Small 8vo. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS: Winter. 
With Introduction to the Series, by the Rev. J. Franck Bricut, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, and H®torical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 19. 


COWPER’S TASE. 
By Francis Storr, B.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 2s. 
Part I. (Book I.—The Sofa; Book I1.—The Timepiece) 9¢@. Part II. (Book ITI. 
—The Garden; Book IV.—The Winter Evening) of Part III. (Book V.—The 
Winter Morning Walk; Book VI.—The Witter Wal at Noon) 9d. 


SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
By J. Surtzzs Puittpotts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford School, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
Part I. (Canto I., with Introduction, &c.) 9¢. Part II. (Cantos II. and III.) 9d. 
Part III. (Cantos 1V. and V.) 9¢. Part IV. (Canto VI.) 9¢. ; 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 2s. 
Part I. (Cantos I. and II.) gd. Part II. (Cantos III. and IV.) gd. Part III. 
(Cantos V. and VI.) od. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY. 
By H. W. Eve, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 


TWENTY OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 
By Francis Storr, B.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. rs. 


SIMPLE POEMS. ; 
Edited by W. E. Mucins, M.A. Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 8d. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
By H. H. Turner, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. rs, 


WORDSWORTH ’S EXCURSION: The Wanderer. 
By H. H. Turner, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. rs. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
By Francis Srorr, B.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
Book I. 9d. Book II. 92. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSITCS—continued. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR. 
By Osmunp Arry, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. rs. 


BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICI. 


By W. P. Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. rs. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND. DESERTED VILLAGR. 
By C. Sankey, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM BURNS’ POEMS. 
By A. M. Bg it, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. By Francis Storr, B.A. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


By Francis STorR, a. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. Boyp, ie Scholar of 


Brasenose College, Oxford. 15. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
By W. E. Muttuins, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 


*." The General Introduction to the Series will be found in Thomson’s WINTER. 
(See Specimen Pages, Nos. 1 and 2.) 
OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


‘** Nothing can be better than the idea 
and the execution of the English School- 
Classics, edited by Mr. Storr. Their cheap- 
ness and excellence encourage us to the 
hope that the study of our own language, 
too long beuectd in our schools, may take 
its proper place in our curriculum, and may 

the means of inspiring that taste for lite- 
rature which it is one of the chief objects 
of education to give, and which is apt to be 
lost sight of in the modern style of teaching 
Greek and Latin Classics with a view to 
success in examinations.” —Oscar Brown- 
ing, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; <Assistant-Master at Eton 


gr 

**} think the plan of them is excellent ; 
and those volumes which I have used I 
have found carefully and judiciously edited, 
neither passing over difficulties, nor pre- 
venting thought and work on the pupil’s 
part by excessive annotation.”—Rev. C. B. 
Hutchinson, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School. 

‘**T think that these books are likely to 
prove most valuable. There is great variety 
in the choice of authors. The notes seem 
sensible, as far as I have been able to 
examine them, and give just enough help, 
and not too much; and the size of each 
volume is so small, that in most cases it 
need not form more than one term’s work. 


wa 


Something of the kind was greatly wanted.” 
—E£. owen, A., Master of the 
Modern Side, Harrow School. 

‘‘I-have used some of the volumes of 
your English School-Classics for several 
months in my ordinary form work, and I 
have recommended others to be set as sub- 
jects for different examinations for which 
the boys have to prepare themselves. I 
shall certainly continue to use them, as 
I have found them to be very well suited 
to the wants of my form.”—C. M. Bull, 
M.A., Master of the Modern School in 
Marlborough College. . 

**T have no hesitation in saying that the 
volumes of your Series which I have ex- 
amined appear to me far better adapted for 
school use than any others which have 
come under my notice. The notes are 
sufficiently full to supply all the informa- 
tion which a boy feeds to understand the 
text without superseding the necessity of 
his thinking. The occasional questions 
call the learner’s attention to points which 
he can decide from his own resources. The 
general plan, and the execution of the 
volumes whieh have come before me, leave 
little to be desired in a School Edition of 
the English Classics."—The Rev. Chas. 
Grant Chittenden, M.A., The Grange, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 
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SELECT PLAVS OF SHAKSPERE 
RUGBY EDITION. 


With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 
Small 8vo, 
As You Like It. 25. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in Rugby School, and formeriy Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
MACBETH. _ 2s. 
Edited by the SAME, 


CoRIOLANUS. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
HAMLET. 2s. 6d. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E, MOBERLY, M.A. 


Tue TEmpEst. 


Edited by J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


With Notes at the end of the Volume. [Js the press. 


Linghsh Grammar for English 
Schoolboys. 


An Introduction to English Etymology and Accidence, Syntax and 
Analysis, Style and Prosody. 


By FRANCIS SToRR, B.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
Small 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


A Practical [ntroduction to English 


Prose Composttion. 
An English Grammar for Classical Schools, with Questions, and a 
Course of Exercises. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo. 45. 64. 
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MATHEMATICS 
RIVINGTONS’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


The following Schools, amongst many others, use this Series :— 
Eton: Iarrow: Winchester: Charterhouse: Marlborough: Shrewsbury: 
Cheltenham : Clifton: City of London School: Haileybury : Tonbridge : 
Durham: Fettes College, Edinburgh: Owen’s College, Manchester: H.M.’s 
Dockyard School, Sheerness: Hurstpierpoint: King William’s College, 
Isle of Man: St. Peter’s, Clifton, York: Birmingham: Bedford : Felsted : 
Christ’s College, Finchley: Liverpool College: Windermere College: 
Eastbourne College: Brentwood: Perse School, Cambridge. Also in use 
in Canada: H.M. Training Ships: Royal Naval College, Greenwich : 
Melbourne University, Australia: the other Colonies: and some of the 
Government Schools in India. 


OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


‘* A person who carefully studies these 
books will have a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects on which they 


Haileybury, and have found them on the 
whole well adapted for boys.”—TZhomas 
Pitts, M.A. Assistant Mathematicas 


treat.”—H’. A. Morgan, M.A., Tutor of 
Sesus College, Cambridge. 

‘“We have for some time used your 
Mathematical books in our Lecture Room, 
and find them well arranged, and well cal- 
culated to clear up the difficulties .of the 
. subjects. The examples also are numerous 
and well-selected.”—. M. Ferrers, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Catus 
College, Cambridge. . 

‘‘T have used in my Lecture Room Mr. 
Hamblin Smith’stext-books with very great 
advantage.” —Fames Porter, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peters College, Cam- 


bridge. 

For beginners there could be no better 
books, as 1 have found when examining 
different schools.” —A.W.W. Steel, M1.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

‘* I consider Mr. Hamblin Smith’s Mathe- 
matical Works to be a very valuable series 
for beginners. His Algebra in icular 
I think is the best book of its kind for schools 
and for the ordinary course at Cambridge.” 

F. Patrick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
‘of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

‘*The series is a model of clearness and 
insight into possible difficulties." —Rev. F. 
F. Blake, St. Peter's College, Clifton, 
York. 

**I can say with pleasure that I have 
used your books extensively in my work at 


Master at elisa ae College. 
‘*T can strongly recommend them all.” 
. Henry, M.A., Sub-Warden, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

‘*I consider Mr. Smith has supplied a 
great want, and cannot but think that his 
works must command extensive use in good 
schools.” —¥. Henry, B.A., Head-Master, 
H.M. Dockyard School, Sheerness, and 
Instructor of Engineers, R.N. 

‘© We have used your Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry extensively at this School from 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met, that, as school text- 
books, they have no equals. We are intro- 
ducing your Euclid gradually into the 
School.” —Rev.B. Edwardes, sen., Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex. 

‘*I consider them to be the best books 
of their kind on the subject which I have 
yet seen.” —Foshua Fones, D.C.L., Head 
mer King William's College, Isle of 

an. 

‘*] have very great pleasure in express- 
ing an opinion as to the value of these books. 
I have used them under very different cir- 
cumstances, and have always been satisfied 
with the results obtained.” —C. H. W. 
Biggs, Mathematical Editor of the ‘Eng- 
lish Mechanic, Edttor of the ‘ Monthly 
Fournal of Education.’ 
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RIVINGTONS MATHEMATICAL SERIES—continued. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., 0f Gonville and Caius College, and 
late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


I2mo. 35. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A Key To ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 2s. 6d. 
Copies may be had without the Answers. 


ALGEBRA. Part II. 
By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 


Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


KINEMATICS AND KINETICS. 


By E. J. Gross, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [/n the Press. 


A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 35. 6d. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 4.) 


A Key To ARITHMETIC. 
Crown 8vo. [ln preparation. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 35. 6d. 
Containing Books 1 to 6, and portions of Books 11 and 12, of 
Evuc.Lip, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge Examinations. 


Part I., containing Books 1 and 2 of Euclid, limp cloth, Is. 6¢., may 
be had separately. 
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RIVINGTONS MATHEMATICAL SERIES—continued. 


GEOMETRICAL Conic SECTIONS. 


By G. RICHARDSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, 
and late Fellow of St. Fohn’s College,. Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 45. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 35. 


ELEMENTARY HyYpDROSTATICS. 
By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 35. . S 


Book or ENUNCIATIONS 


FOR HAMBLIN SMITH’S GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, 
STATICS, AND HyDROSTATICS, 


I2mo._ Is. 


i er ce ae —— — + 


Arithmetic, Theoreticaland Practical. 


By W. H. GirpieEsToneE, M.A., of Chris?’s College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Also a School Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 


With a numerous Collection of Examples. 
By R. D. BEASLEY, M.A., Head-Master of Grantham Grammar 
School. 
I2mo. 35. 
The Examples separately :—Part I. 8¢. Part II. 15. 6d. 
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SCIENCE 
Preparing for Publication, 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS 
Edited by 
The Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, M.A., 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE, CHESTER, 


These Volumes are designed expressly for School use, and by 
their especial reference to the requirements of a School Class-Book, 


aint at making Science-teaching a subject for regular and methodical 
study in Public and Private Schools. 


AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK ON SouND. 


By GkorGE CAREY Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of, and Professor 
of Physics in, University College, London, 


An ELEMENTARY CLass-BookK ON ELECTRICITY. 


By GEORGE CAREY Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of, and Professor 
of Physics in, University College, London, 


BoTANY FoR CLaAss-TEACHING. 
With Exercises for Private Work. 


By ¥. E. KITCHENER, M.A., F.L.S., Asststant-Master at Rughy 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ASTRONOMY FOR CLASS-I EACHING. 
With Exercises for Private Work. 


By Watuis HAy LAvERtTY, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, — 


The knowledge of Mathematics assumed will be Euclid, Books I.-VI., and Quadratic 
Equations. 


Other Works are in preparation. 
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A Years Botany. 


Adapted to Home and School Use. 
By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. 
Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 5.) 
ConTENTS. 

General Description of Flowers—Flowers with Simple Pistils—Flowers with Com- 
pound Pistils — Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with Syncarpous Fruits— 
Stamens and Morphology of Branches—Fertilisation—Seeds—Early Growth and Food 
of Plants~Wood, Stems, and Roots—Leaves—Classification—Umbellates, Composites, 
Spurges, and Pines—Some Monocotyledonous Families~—Orchids—A ppendix of Technical 
Terms—Index. 

In almost all cases the illustrations are drawn from nature, and have never been made 
diagrammatic, except when absolutely necessary, because the tendency of diagrammatic 


drawings is to make the reader satisfied with them, without verifying each point in 
the flowers themselves. 


In the Appendix the wants of students preparing for the University Local Examina- 


55. 


tions are kept in view. 


‘A very clear and readable handbook 
of botany, which is equally adapted for 
personal use and class teaching. The 
author has avoided technical terms as much 
as possible, so that her work may be studied 
without difficulty by a beginner.” —Sa/ur- 
day Review. 

**We know of no book which we could 
more safely and confidently place in the 
hands of young people as their first guide 
to a knowledge of Botany.” —Nature. 


‘¢ This little book we have carefully read, 
and we can commend it to the careful atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the subject. 
It is evidently a book written by one who 
thoroughly understands her subject.” 

Popular Science Review. 

‘“*That Mrs. Kitchener has in this little 
book struck out a new and useful idea in 
connection with the reading of Botany, and 
that she has carried it out remarkably well, 
there can be no doubt.” — Westminster 
Review, 


An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 


For the use of Schools. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, M.A., /ate Principal of The Col- 
lege, Chester, and WALTER T, GOOLDEN, B.A., late Science Scholar 


of Merton College, Oxford. 


New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 


With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 6.) 


‘*We seldom come across a work of 
such sry arith in chemistry as this. It 
ought to be in the hands of every student 
of chemistry.”—Chemical Review. 

‘There are a simplicity and a clearness 
in the description and explanations given 
in this little volume which certainly com- 
mend it to the attention of the young.” 

theneum. 

*¢The information is clearly conveyed, 
and the illustrations as neatly and prettily 
executed as possible.” — Educational 
Times. 

“©, . . The style is exceedingly simple, 
and the teaching is precise and clear. The 
ilkistrations of chemical apparatus are 


good, and the directions how to use them 
intelligible to a very young reader.” 
inburgh Courant. 

‘*7 am much pleased with Mr. Rigg’s 
little book, which enables me to give my 
children lessons in chemistry. Even the 
youngest are asking questions about the 
illustrations. The work supplies a want 
which has been long felt, and I hape it will 
have an extensive sale.”-—W. Severn, 
Esq., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

“It would be difficult to name a work 
more calculated to foster a taste for the 
study of Chemistry in the minds of the 
young.” —Chemical News. 
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LATIN 
Elementary Rules of Latin Pronun- 


ciation. 


Especially drawn up for use in Schools. 

By ARTHUR HOLMEs, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
Editor of ‘* Catena Classtcorum.” 


Crown 8vo. On a card, 9d. 


Outlines of Latin Sentence Construc- 


tion. 
By E. D, MANSFIELD, B.A., Asststant-Master at Clifton College. 
Demy 8vo. Ona card, Is. 


Easy E:xercises in Latin Prose. 
With Notes. 
By CHARLES BicG, M.A., Principal of Brighton College. 
Small 8vo, Is. 4d.; sewed, 9d. 


Latin Prose Exercises. 
For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools. 
By R. PROWDE SMITH, B.A., Assist.-Master at Cheltenham College. 


[This Book can be used with or without the PUBLIC SCHOOL LaTIN 
PRIMER.] New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


** This is certainly an improvement on _to assist beginners in doing the Latin exer- 


the grammar-school method, and may bea ___cises. 
step in the way of teaching English before 
Latin.” —Z raminer. 

‘“*The plan upon which these exercises 
are founded is decidedly a good one, and 
none the less so that it is a very simple 
one.”—Educational Times. 

‘This book differs from others of the 
same class in containing lessons in English 


We quite agree with Mr. Smith as 
to the necessity of some knowledge of 
English and the principles of Grammar, 
as a qualification for writing Latin Prose 
correctly. His explanation of the more 
dificult constructions and idioms is very 
distinct, and altogether the book is highly 
satisfactory.” —A thenaeume, 
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Henry's First Latin Book. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twenty-second Edition, I2mo. 3s. Tutor’s Key, rs. 


Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin 


Prose Composition. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 1s. 6d. 


Cornelius Neos. 


With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 
on each Chapter. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, 12mo. 45. 


A Furst Verse Book. 


Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Eleventh Edition. 1I2mo. 2s. Tutor’s Key, 1s. 


Progressive Exercises m Latin 
Etlegiac Verse. 


By C. G. Gepp, B.A., late Funior Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Head-Master of the College, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 5s. 


Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., ‘Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Selections from Livy, Books vit. 


and IX. 
With Notes and Map. 
By E. CALvert, LL.D., St Fokn'’s College, Cambridge; and 


R. SAWARD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master in Shrewsbury School. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 


eee ee 
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New Edition, re-arranged, with fresh Pieces and addtional References. 


Materials and Models for Latun 


Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Zutor, late 
Fellow, of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 7.) 

It having been determined to work out in greater detail in this Second 
Edition the principles on which the First Edition of A/aterials and Models 
was constructed, the whole work has been re-arranged and enlarged, and 
for the future will be published in two separate volumes, one for Latin, and 
one for Greek Prose Compositions, instead of combining both parts in the 
same volume. 

Each passage has been furnished with a heading. The Editors have 
re-arranged the pieces under additional subordinate heads, grouping to- 
gether those passages which are cognate in matter or form. Thus, under 
HISTORICAL are ranged Sieges, Battles, &c., &c. ; under PHILOSOPHICAL 
Literary Criticism, Ethics, Speculations on God, a Future State, &c.; 
while CHARACTERS have been placed in a section by themselves. This 
grouping will facilitate reference, but another feature has been added of 
more importance still, viz. reference to subjects; for in addition to the 
particular reference at the end of each piece, a group of references has been 

refixed to each separate section, so that the student having selected a sub- 
ject or passage of a certain kind, say a sea-fight, to translate or treat as an 
original theme, may be able to refer at once to those passages in the best 
Classical Authors where sea-fights are described ; or if he wishes to write 
a character he may be enabled to see at a glance where the typical charac- 
ters of classical antiquity are to be found. 

In this new Edition the old references have been verified and fresh 
ones added ; new pieces of English have been inserted, or in some cases 
substituted for the old ones. 


Latin Verswon of (60) Selected Preces 
From Materials and Models. 


By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 


Etcloge Oudiane. 


From the Elegiac Poems. With English Notes. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Thirteenth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
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Classical E:xamination Papers. 


Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A,, 
Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. " 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, 10s. 6¢. 


LTerents Comoediae. 
Edited by T, L. PapILion, M.A., Fellow of New College, and late 
Fellow of Merton, Oxford. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS, 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum.” 


Fuvenalts Satirae. 
Edited by G. A. Stmcox, M.A., late Fellow and Classica, Lecturer 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
Second Edition, enlarged and revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Forming a Part of the ‘* Catena Classtcorum.” 


Persu Satirae. 

Edited by A. PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Forming a Part of the ‘* Catena Classtcorum.” 


fLorats Opera. 


By J. M. MARSHALL, M.A., Onder-Master in Dulwich College. 
VoL, I.—THE ODEs, CARMEN SECULARE, AND EPODES, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum.” 


Tacits Historiae. 


Edited by W. H. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen's 


College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. [ln the Press. 


Forming a Part of the ‘* Catena Classicorum.” 
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GREEK 


An 


Composition. 


Introduction to Greek Prose 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Assestant-Master at Rugby School, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


[ln preparation. 


A Table of Irregular Greek Verbs. 


Classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. 
By FRANCIS STorRR, B.A., Assistant-Master in Marlborough College, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 
Ona Card, Is. 


Elements of Greek A cerdence. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Lecturer in Balliol College, Oxford, 
and late Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 


Crown 8vo. 


“This is an excellent book. The com- 
pilers of elementary Greek Grammars have 
not before, so far as we are aware, made 
full use of the results obtained by the 
labours of philologists during the last 
twenty-five years. Mr. Abbott’s great 
inerit is that he has; and a comparison 
between his book and the Audimenta of 


4s. 6d. 


the late Dr. Donaldson—a most excellent 
volume for the time at which it was pub- 
lished—will show how considerable the 
advance has been; while a comparison 
with the works in ordinary use, which have 
never attained anything like the standard 
reached by Dr. Donaldson, will really sur- 
prise the teacher.” —A thenaum. 


Selections from Lucian. 


With English Notes. 


By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Lecturer in Balltol College, Oxford, 
and late Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Alexander the Great in the Punjaub. 


Adapted from Arrian, Book V. 


An easy Greek Reading Book, with Notes at the end and a Map. 
By the Rev. CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo, 2s. 
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Stories from Flerodotus. 


The Tales of Rhampsinitus and Polycrates, and the Battle of Mara- 
thon and the Alemzonidae. Jn Attic Greek. 
Adapted for use in Schools, by J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head 
Master of Bedford School; formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Lophon: an In troduction to the Art 


of Writing Greek Iambic Verses. 
has the WRITER of *‘ Nuces” and ** Lucretilis.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 
In use at Eton College. 


Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The Furst Greek Book. 


On the plan of Henry’s First Latin Book. 
By. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. 5s. Tutor’s Key, 15. 6d, 


A Practical Introduction to Greek 


A ccidence. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A Practwal Introduction to Greek 


Prose Composition. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 55. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 1s. 62. 


Madugs Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage, especially of the Attic Dialect. 


For the use of Schools. 
Edited by THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
New Edition. Imperial r6mo. 8s. 6d. 


ee a eee 
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SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS 


RUGBY EDITION 


A bridged and adapted for the use of Schools, by 
ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 


ASSISTANT-MASTER AT RUGBY SCHOOL, AND FORMERLY FELLOW OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Small 8vo. 
Aristophanes. 


1s. 6d. each. 


THE CLOUDS, THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 


Liuripides. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS. ION. 
ELECTRA. ALCESTIS. BACCHA, HECUBA. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“* Mr. Sidgwick has put on the title-pages 
of these modest little volumes the words 
‘Rugby Edition,’ but we shall be much 
mistaken if they do not find a far wider 
circulation. The prefaces or introductions 
which Mr. Sidgwick has prefixed to his 
‘ Scenes’ tell the youthful student all that 
he need know about the play that he is 
taking in hand, and the parts chosen are 
those which give the eet scope and 
drift of the action of the play.”—Sckool 
Board Chronicle. 

‘*Each play is printed separately, on 
good paper and in a neat and handy form. 
The difficult es are ained by the 
notes appended, which are of a particularly 
useful and intelligible kind. In all respects 
this edition presents a very pleasing con- 
trast to the German editions hitherto in 
general use, with their Latin explanatory 
notes—themselves often requiring explana- 
tion. A new feature in this edition, which 
deserves mention, is the insertion in English 
of the stage directions. By means of them 
and the argument prefixed, the study of the 
play is much simplified.” —Scofsman. 

‘* A short preface explains the action of 
the play in each case, and there are a few 
notes at the end which will clear up most 
of the difficulties likely to be met with by 
the young student.”—Zducational Times. 

‘* Just the book to be put into the hands of 
boys who are reading Greek plays. They are 


carefully and judiciously edited, and form 
the most valuable aid to the study of the ele- 
ments of Greek that we have seen for many 
aday. The matical Indices are espe- 
cially to be commended.” —A thenaume.. 

‘* These editions afford exactly the kind 
of help that school-boys require, and are 
really excellent class-books. The notes, 
though very brief, are of much use and 
always to the point, and the arguments and 
arrangement of the text are equally good 
in their way.”—Standard. 

** Not professing to give whole dramas, 
with their customary admixture of iambics, 
trochaics, and choral odes, as pabulum for 
learners who can barely digest the level 
speeches and dialogues commonly confined 
to the first-named metre, he has arranged 
extracted scenes with much tact and skill, 
and set them before the pupil with all need- 
ful information in the shape of notes at the 
end of the book; besides which he has added 
a somewhat novel, but highly commendable 
and valuable feature—namely, appropriate 
headings to the commencement of each 
scene, and appropriate stage directions dur- 
ing its progress,” —Sats Review. 

‘ These are attractive little books, novel 

in design and admirable in execution. ... . 

It would hardly be ible to find a better 

introduction to Aristophanes for a young 
student than these little books afford.”’ 

London Quarterly Review . 
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Elomer for Beginners. 


mc Books I—III. With English Notes. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. i12mo. 35. 6d. 


The Lhad of Llomer. 


From the Text of Dindorf. With Preface and Notes. 
By S. H. REYNOLDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 


Oxford, 
Books I.—XII. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Forming a Part of the ‘* Catena Classicorum.” 


The Lhad of Homer. 


With English Notes and Grammatical References, 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. Half-bound, 12s. 


A Complete Greek and Englsh 


Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 
the Homerida. 


By G. Cu. Crusius. Translated from the German. Edited by 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
New Edition. 12mo. 9s, 


In the Press, New Edition, re-arranged, with fresh Pieces and additional 
References. 


Materials and Models for Greek 


Prose Composition. 


Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Zutor, late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. — 

Crown 8vo. 


(See Page 16.) 


Greek Version of Selected Preces from 
Materials and Models. 


cd J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
[May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers.] 
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Classical Examinaton Papers. 

Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., 
sometime "Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Classical Master 
at Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8yo. 7s, 6d. 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, ros. 6d. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Demosthenes. 


Edited, with English Notes and Grammatical References, by THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
I2mo. 
OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. Third Edition. 35. 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. Third Edition. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition. 45. 6d. 


Demosthents Orationes Privatae. 


Edited by ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of 
pid Kos Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
stehall. 


DE CORONA. 5s. 
Forming a Part of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 


Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. 
Edited by G. H. Hesrop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Head-Master of St. Bees. 
Crown 8vo. 


OLYNTHIACS, 2s, 6d. 3 et 
PHILIPPICS, oS } or, in One Volume, 45. 6d. 


3 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6s, | 
Forming Parts of the ‘*Catena Classicorum.” 


Isocratis Ovationes. — 
Edited by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. ; 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 45. 6d. 
Foruing a Part of the “Catena Classicorusm.” 
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The Greek. Testament. 


With a Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings ; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theo- 
logical Students and Ministers. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury, 
New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 102s. 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows: 
Vol. I—The Four GosPELs, 28s. 
Vol. IL—Acts to 2 CORINTHIANS. 245. 
Vol. III.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. 185. -- 
Vol. IV.—HEBREWS to REVELATION. 925. 


The Greek Testament. 


With Notes, Introductions, and Index. | 
By Cur. Worpswortu, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln ; formerly Canon 
of Westminster, and Archdeacon. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. 60s. 


The Parts may be had separately, as follows :— 
The GosPELs. 16s, 
The Acts. 8s. 
St. Paul’s EprstTixs, 23s. 
GENERAL EPISTLES, REVELATION, and INDEX. 16s. 


An Introduction to Aristotle s Ethics. 


Books I.—IV. (Book X., c. vi.—ix. in an Appendix). With a Con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. Intended for the use of Beginners and 
Junior Students. 


By the Rev. EDWARD Moork, B.D., Principal of S. Edmund Hall, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Artstotels F:tthica Nicomachea. 


Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque 
ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, illustravit JAcosus E. T. RoGrers, A.M. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d. Interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound. 6s. 
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_ Sophocles. 
. With English Notes from SCHNEIDEWIN. 
Edsted by T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., ARCHDEACON PAUL, and HENRY 


Browne, M.A. 
I2mo. 


AJAX. 35. PHILOCTETES. 3s. CEpIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. CEDIPUS 
COLONEUS. 4s. ANTIGONE. 45. 


Sophochs Tragoedtae. 


Edited by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 
Crown 8vo. 
ELECTRA. Second Edition, revised. 35. 6d, 
AJAX. 3. 6d. 
Forming Parts of the *‘Catena Classicorum.” 


A ristophanits Comoediae. 
Edited by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo. 
THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS. 45. 
THE CLouDs. 35. 6d. 
‘THE Wasps. 35. 6d. 
_ An Edition of ‘f THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS,”’ revised 
| and especially prepared for Schools. 45. 


Forming Parts of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 


Herodots Historia. 


Edited by H.G. Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. rw = 
Crown 8vo. 

Book IJ. 6s. Boox II. §s. 
Forming Parts of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 
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A Copwus Phraseologual Englsh- 
Greek Lexicon. 


Founded on a work prepared by J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Ph.D., late 
Professor of Modern Languages, Queen's College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., aad HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 


Fourth Edition. 8vo. 2Is. 


7: hucydiats Historia. Books I. and II. 


Edited by CHARLES Bice, M.A., Jate Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Thucydidis Historia. Books Ul. and IV. - 


Edited by G. A. Stucox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Forming Parts of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM ° 


A SERIES .OF 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

Edited by Members of both Universities, under the direction of the Rev. 
ARTHUR HoLMEs, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare College, 
Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall; 

and _— 
The Rev. CHARLES Bicc, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 
Crown 8vo. 


Sophochs Tragoediae. 


Edited by R. C. Jess, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 
THE ELECTRA. 3s. 6d. THE AJAX. 35. 6d. 


Fuvenalhs Satirae. 


By G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and late Classical Lecturer of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. 


Thucydtdts Historta—Books I. & LI. 


By CHARLES BicG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 6s. 


Thucydidis Fftstoria. — Books III. 
ana LV. 


By G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
[early ready. 


Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. 


By G. H. HEsxop, M.A., ate Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford; Head-Master of St. Bees. 
THE OLYNTHIACS. 2s. 6d. 


THE PHILIPPICS. 35. 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6s. 


Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 


By ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
DE CORONA. 5s. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—continued. 


A ristophanis Comoediae. 
By W. C. GREEN, M.A., ri Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoo 
THE ACHARNIANS AND —_ KNIGHTS. 4s. 
THE WASPS. 35. 6d. THE CLOUDS. 3s. 6d. 
An Edition of THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS, revece and 
especially adapted for use in Schools. 45. 


lsocratis Ovationes. 


By Joun Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Sohn’s 
College, Classical Lecturer at Sesus College, Cambridge. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 


Persu Satirae. 


By A. Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge ; 
Classical Lecturer of T; vinity Hall. 


35. 6d. 
Homert Lhas. | 
By S. H. Reynoups, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 


College, Oxford. 
BOOKS I. Tro XII. 6s. 


Terents Comoedtae. 


By T. L. PAPILyon, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford ; late 
_ Fellow of Merton. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. 45. 64. 


Herodoti Historia. 


By H. G. Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 7 Trinity College, Oxford. 
BOOK I, 6s. BOOK IL, 55. 


Florats Opera. 


By J. M. MARSHALL, M.A., Under-Master of Dulwich College, late 
fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

VOL. I. — THE ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, AND 
EPODES. 7s. 6d. 


Tact: Historiae. 


By W. H. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
° {lx the sande 
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DIVINITY 
Manuals of Religious [nstruction. 


Edited by JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol, 
Church Inspector of Training Colleges. 


The Old Testament. 
The New Testament. 
The Prayer Book. 


Each Book in Five Parts. Small 8vo. 1s. each Part. 
Or in Three Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 


‘fhese Manuals are intended to supply a need of which all who have examined Pupil 
Teachers in Religious Knowledge must be aware. They are a response to very many 
applications which the Editor has received on the subject. Their scheme was framed 
aher a careful comparison of the courses of religious instruction put forth in several 
dioceses in the last two years. 

It will be seen that three text-books are provided for each of the five years of pupil- 
teachership— 


One on the Old Testament; 
One on the New Testament ; 
‘One on the Catechism and Liturgy. 


In ccparing the Manual on the Catechism and Liturgy, the Editor—guided in this by 
the Bishop of Lincoln’s very complete syllabus for the Pupil Teachers of the Lincoln 
Diocese—thought it best to s the study of the Catechism over several years, rather 
than compress it into one. is may give rise to what may appear somé needless repeti- 
tion. But the Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems 
desirable to keep it continually in our Pupil Teachers’ hands, as the best key to the study 
of the Prayer Book. 


There has been a grievous want of de/initfeness in our Pupil Teachers’ knowledge 
of Church doctrine. sik all the Diocesan Inspectors have noticed it. It has arisen, 
doubtless, from their Teachers assuming that they had clear elementary ideas about 
religion, in which really they had never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too 
much to ask them to give one third of their time to the study of the Prayer Book. 

- Inthe Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the test pains have been taken 
to give them such a character as shall render it impossible for them to supersede the 
Sacred Text. Two main objects the writers of the Old and New Testament Manuals 
have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest; second, to supply a sort of 
running cemmentary on the inspired page. Especial pains have been taken to draw the 
Pupil Teacher’s attention to the s$i7i¢ual teaching of Holy Scripture, and to subordinate 
¢o this the merely historical interest. 

The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour—in this also 
following the excellent suggestions of the Bishop of Lincoln’s letter to his Diocesan 
Tnspectors—to help the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was found 
uaporsble to include any of the Epistles. And all who are charged with the instruction 
of Pupil Teachers seemed to deprecate it. 


Although they were prepared with special regard to Pupil Teachers they may be found 
adapted also for all ents of a like age (from thirteen to eighteen) who have not access 
to many books, 
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or Young Children, 


A Catechism fi 
Preparatory to the Use of the Church 
Catechism. 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol. 
Small 8vo. 2d. 


A Companion to the Old. Testament. 


Being a plain Commentary on Scripture History down to the Birth 


of our Lord, 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Also in Two Parts: 


Part I.—The Creation of the World to the Reign of Saul. 
Part II.—The Reign of Saul to the Birth of Our Lord. 


Small 8vo. 25, each. 
[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 


** A very compact summary of the Old 
Testament narrative, put together so as to 
explain the connection and bearing of its 
contents, and written in a very good tone; 


ments. It will be found very useful for 
its purpose. It does not confine itself to 
merely chronological difficulties, but com- 
ments freely upon the religious bearing of 


with a final chapter on the history of the 
Jews between the Old and New Testa- 


A Companion to the New Testament | 


Small 8vo. [J the Press. 


The Young Churchman's Companion 
to the Prayer-Book. 


Part I.—Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
By the Rev. J. W. GEDGE, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 
Recommended by the late Lorp BisHoP OF WINCHESTER. 
18mo. Is., or in Paper Cover, 6d. 
Part II.— Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 


A Manual of Confirmation. 


With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their First Communion. 
By EDWARD MEyYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. 15. 6d. 
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the text also.” —Guardian. 
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The Way of Life. 
A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young at School. With 


a Preparation for Holy Communion. 


Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. 
16mo, Is. 6d. 


The Lord's Supper. 


By Tuomas WILSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
Complete Edition, with red borders, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without red borders, 1s. ; or in paper cover, 6d. 


Hlousehold Theology. 


A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
rhigdnds Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
Cry 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLunT, M.A. 
New Kidition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Keys to Christian Knowledge. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 





** Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books 
for use in Church Sunday schools, and we 
therefore take this opportunity of saying 
that we know of none more likely to be of 


service both to teachers and scholars than 
these Keys.” — Churchman’s Shilling 
Magazine. 


** Will be very useful for the higher classes 
in Sunday schools, or rather for the fuller 
instruction of the "Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish Priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly 
ee them sana for their voluntary 

nion Review. 


By J. H. BLunt, M.A., Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 


Tue Hoty BIBte. 


THE Book or ComMon PRAYER. 
THe CHurcH CATECHISM. 
CuurcH History, ANCIENT. 
CuurcH History, Mopern. 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol. 


THe Four GospPELs. 


Tue Acts OF THE APOSTLES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Lhe Campaigns of Napoleon. 


The Text (in French) from M. Tuirrs’ “ Histoire du Consulat et 
aePEmpire,” and ‘‘Histoive de la Révolution Francaise.” Edited, with 
English Notes, for the use of Schools, by EDWARD E. BOWEN, M.A., 
Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School. 


With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


ARCOLA. MARENGO. 

[Now Ready, 
JENA. WATERLOO. 

[ls the Press. 


Selections from Modern French 
Authors. 


Edited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by HENRI VAN 
LAUN, Zranslator of Taine’s HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
HONORE DE BALZAC. H. A. TAINE. 


The Furst French Book. 


By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. t2mo. 55.6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
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6 - THOMSON’S SEASONS 


Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation, hes sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off the intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
- Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train ! 210 
Where are you now? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse ; 
Sad, sickening thought ! and yet deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolved, 
With new-flushed hopes, to run the giddy round. 
Father of light and life ! thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good ; teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ; and feed my soul 220 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure— 
Sacred, substantial, neyer-fading bliss ! 
The keener tempests come ; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend ; in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along : 
And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin-wavering ; till at last the flakes 230 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
’Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low, the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep-hid and chill, 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 240 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around — 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 


[ENGLISH ScHOOoL CLAssics.—See Pages 6 and 7.) 
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NOTES 33 


' 387 Thatched. Properly speaking covered, now applied to . 
one form of covering. A. S. ‘ Theccan,’ to cover. rman, 
“dach,’ a roof, ‘decken,’ to cover. Latin, ‘tego,’ to cover, 
“tectum,’ a house. Greek, oréyew, to cover, oréyn, a roof. . 

191 Anappeal to imagination and superstition. To heighten 
the horrors of the scene, and the misery of the wanderer’s position. 

195 Lords st. It, used impersonally and generally. Cf. 
the frequent use of ‘le’ and ‘en’ in French: En @tre, l’en 
porter, &c. 

197,198 Psalmciv. Milton, Paradise Last, ii. 263, 


The hush in the storm at nightfall gives opportunity for thought 
(202). Moral reflections (209). Prayer for guidance (216) 


- 203 Zhe weary clouds. An instance of the pathetic fallacy - 
the closing in of clouds into night (not a very true description) 
occurs already in line 79. . 

206 Compeer. Cum-par. So pair; disparage, which means 
to move from a state of equality. 

209 Ye. Used properly only in the nominative and voca- 
tive. | 
. 210 Ever-cheating. Fr. ‘échoir,’ to fall. Eng. ‘ escheat.’ 
‘Escheaters,’ the officers who secured for the Crown properties 
falling to it—an odious office, equivalent to pettifoggers and 
rascals. So to cheat. 

211 Amount, What do you come to after all. 

214 Crude. Raw, undigested, therefore &nassimilated. 

216 New-flushed. Filled with new vitality, connetted with 
Ger. ‘ fluss,’ a river. Primary sense, ‘ flow,’ so a flow of blood 
flushes the cheek. You flush a drain ;.a river is flush’ or level 
with its bank. | 

219 Folly. Fr. ‘fol’ or ‘fou,’ Welsh, ‘ ffol.’ Cf. Ps. cxviii. 
in old psalter of Corbie, quoted in Renouard, ‘De tes commande- 
mens ne foliai,’ ‘I have not wandered from thy commandments.’ 
Cf. Fr. ‘ feu follet,” Will-o’-the-wisp. 

221 Conscious, Here = of conscience. Contrast with use 
in line 133. 


Return to the subject. The third form of storm, snow (223): 
sts effects on the animal creation (240) ; on flocks in a snow-drift 
(265). Zhe peasant lost amid the snow-drifis (276). 


224 Lsvid, piercing. ai appealing to different senses ~ 
are not well used thus coupled 

228 Saddens. Observe how constantly, in English, verbs are 
used in both active and neuter sense. 

229 Whitening. Cf. 140. 

232 Cherished = carefully tended. Fr. ‘chér,’ dear. 


‘fEneiisH ScHoo. Crassics—See Pages 6 and 7.1 © 
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that religion itself is made ridiculous. " To this we would 
answer, that it is not reality and sincerity in religion 
which Molitre attacks, but unreality and hypocrisy, and 
that such vices are legitimate objects of moral satire, 
There were plenty of Tartufes in the Paris of Moliére’s 
day, and the piece is but another campaign of that war 
Pascal had waged eleven years before. The mode of 
warfare and plan of attack of the two men were indeed 
diverse; and Pascal in his cloister fought as a fervent 
Catholic, whilst Molié¢re, a pupil of Gassendi, came into 
the field an unbiassed philosopher; yet the powers of both 
were directed unconsciously to the same end, that of 
stripping the irreligious and hypocritical of their assumed 
garb of holiness. 

Moliére’s glory is that he was the poet of human nature. 
He was the first of his age to attack with that weapon 
most terrible of all to Frenchmen—ridicule—the follies 
of his day, and hjs personifications of vice and weakness 
are true for all time, types of which every age will furnish 
antitypes. 

Boileau replied to Louis XIV.’s question who was the 
greatest poet of the age? ‘C'est Moliére,” and the ad- 
miration of succeeding generations has gone far to endorse 
this opinion. His countrymen claim for him the first 
place amongst comic poets, and there is little doubt that 
he outdid his model Plautus, and at least disputes the pre- 
eminence with Terence. 

Boileau.—Boileau, whom we have just mentioned 
- deciding for the king on the comparative merits of rival 
poets, set himself the task of guiding public taste gene- 
rally. Before he rose up to judge with his critical good 
sense between bad and good, Scudéry had been admired 
by the side of Corneille, and Voiture by that of Mal- 
herbe. The end of Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s long life 
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Practice. 157 
thus: if the articles had cost. £1 each, the total cost 
would have been £2478 ; 

». as they cost % of £1 each. the cost will be £247°, or £413. 


The process may be written thus: 
35. 4a, is % of £1 | 42478 = cost of the articles at £1 each. 
PAY = COS: 66 ce oe ads at 35. 4@.... 


Ex, (2). Find the cost of 2897 articles at £2. 125. 9d. 
each. 


£2is2x £1 | 2897. 0.0 = cost at £1 each, 














1os.isZof £1 | 5794. 0.0=...... i ee 
2s.is } of 10s.| 1448 .I0-O=...... (oC 
8d. is = of 25. ee ee 7k 
1a. is x of 8d. 96.11. 4= 22... 8d. . 
I2. Eee eee 
£7640.16.9=...... £2.128.9a. each. 


Note.—A shorter method would be to take the parts 
- thus: 


ios. = 2 of £1; 25. 6d. = 2 of 108.3 3a. = +5 of 25. 6d. 


Ex, (3), Find the cost of 425 articles at £2. 185. 4a. 
each. 


Since £2. 18s. 4d. is the difference between £3 and 
1s. 8d. (which is +1, of £1), the shortest course is to find 
the cost at £3 each, and to subtract from it the cost at 
Is, 8@. each, thus: 





: % S. a. 
43 is 3x £1 425. 0.0=costat £1 each. 
is. 84. is #5 of £1] 1275. 0. O= 22... 43 
35 «0 Oa A= wena IS. Bd. each 
£1239 .11.8=...... £2. 18s. 4a, each. 
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1 4 YEAR'S BOTANY. 


of all of them open by two slits turned towards the centre of the 
flower. Their stalks have expanded and joined together, so as 
to form a thin sheath round the central column (fig. 12). The dust- 
spikes are so variable in length 
in this flower, that it may not be 
possible to see that ore short one 
Fig. 12. comes between two long ones, 
Dust-spikes of gorse (enlarged). though this ought to be the case. 
The seed-organ is in the form of a longish rounded pod, with 
a curved neck, stretching out beyond the dust-spikes. The top 
of it is sticky, and if you look ata bush of gorse, you will see 
it projecting beyond the keel in most of the fully-blown flowers, 
because the neck has become mote curved than in fig. 12. Cut 
open the pod; it contains only one'cavity (not, as that of the 
wall-flower, two separated by a thin partition), and the grains 
are suspended by short cords from the top 
(fig. 18). These grains may be-plainly seen in LaFY 
the seed-organ of even a young flower. It is 
- evident that they are the most important part Fig. 18. 
of the plant, as upon them depends its diffu- ea eee 
sion and multiplication. We have already seen how carefully 
their well-being is considered in the matter of their perfection, 
how even insects are pressed into their service for this purpose ! 
Now let us glanve again at our flower, and see how wonderfully 
contrivance is heaped upon contrivance for their protection ! 
First (see fig. 10, p. 14), we have the outer covering, so covered 
with hairs, that it is as good for keeping out rain as a waterproof 
cloak ; in the buttercup, when you pressed: the bud, it separated 
into five leaves ; here there are five leaves, just the same, but 
they are so tightly joined that you may press till the whole bud 
is bent without making them separate at all, and when the bud 
is older, they only separate into two, ‘and continue to enfold the 
flower to a certain extent till it fades, When the flower pushes 
back its waterproof cloak, it has the additional shelter of the big 


[A YEAR’s BoTaNny— See Page 13. ] 
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Sometimes carbonic anhydride is produced in wells, and, being 
so much heavier than air, it remains at the bottom. If a man 
goes down into such a well, he will have no difficulty at first, 
because the air is good; but when he is near the bottom, where 
the gas has accumulated, he will gasp for breath and fall; and if 
anyone, not understanding the cause of his trouble, goes down to 
assist him, he too will fall senseless, and both will quickly die. 
The way to ascertain whether carbonic anhydride has accumu- 
lated at the bottom of a well is to let a light down into it. If it 
goes out, or even burns very dimly, there is enough of the gas 
to make the descent perilous. A man going down a well should 
always take a candle with him, which he should hold a consider- 
able distance below his mouth. If the light burns dimly, he 
should at once stop, before his mouth gets any lower and he 
takes some of the gas into his lungs. 

When this gas is in a well or pit, of course if must be ex- 
pelled before a man can descend, There are several expedients 
for doing this. One is to let a bucket down frequently, turning 
it upside down, away from the Fig. 25, 
mouth of the well, every time it 
is brought up, a plan which will 
remind you of the experiment 
represented in Fig. 24. 

But a better way is to let down 
a bundle of burning straw or shav- 
ings, 80 a8 to heat the gas. Now 
heated bodies expand, gases very 
much more than solids or liquids, 
and, in expanding, the weight of a 
certain volume, say of a gallon, 
becomes lessened. So that if we can 
heat the carbonic anhydride enough 
to make a gallon of it weigh less than a gallon of air, it will 
rise out of the well just as hydrogen gas would do. Fig. 25 
shows how you may perform this experiment upon a small scale. 





(Easy INTRODUCTION To CHEMISTRY—Sce Page 13.] 
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DISASTROUS RETREAT OF THE ENGLISH FROM CABUL. 


T took two days of disorder, suffermg, and death to carry the 
army, now an army no more, to the jaws of the fatal pas. 
Aktar Khan, who appeared like the Greeks’ dread marshal from 
the spirit-land at intervals upon the route, here demanded four 
fresh hostages. The demand was acquiesced in. Madly along the 
narrow defile crowded the undistinguishable host, whose diminished 
numbers were still too numerous for speed: on every side rang the 
war-cry of the barbarians: on every side plundered and butchered 
the mountaineers: on every side, palsied with fatigue, terror, and 
cold, the soldiers dropped down to rise no more. The next day, 
in spite of all remonstrance, the general halted his army, expecting 
in vain provisions from Akbar Khan. That day the ladies, the 
children, and the married officers were given up. The march was 
resumed. By the following night not more than one-fourth of the 
original number survived. Even the haste which might once have 
saved now added nothing to the chances of life’ In the middle of 
the pass a barrier was prepared. There twelve officers died sword 
in hand. A handful of the bravest or the strongest only reached 
the further side alive: as men hurry for life, they hurried on 
their way, but were surrounded and cut to pieces, all save a few 
that had yet escaped. Six officers better mounted or more fortu- 
nate than the rest, reached a spot within sixteen miles of the goal ; 
but into the town itself rode painfully on a jaded steed, with the 
stump of a broken sword in his hand, but one. 


Livy, xxi. c. 25,§ 7-10. xxxv.c. 30. xxiii. c. 24. 
Czsar, Bell. Gall. v. c. 35-37. 


DEFEAT OF CHARLES THE BOLD AND MASSACRE OF HIS 
TROOPS AT MORAT. 


N such « predicament braver soldiers might well have ceased 
to struggle. The poor wretches, Italians and Savoyards, six 
'@housand or more in number, threw away their arms and made 


(MATERIALS AND Movets— See Page 16.) 
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